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PREFACE 

The developments which have taken place in engineering 
during the past two decades have resulted in the request, 
by the engineer, for materials, and particularly steels, 
capable of performing higher duties than the older- 
fashioned mild steels and wrought irons. The require- 
ments of the automobile and aircraft industries in 
particular have created a demand for steels possessing 
distinctly high orders of mechanical properties. The 
metallurgists have in general supplied this demand. The 
mere fact that the designs of the engineer have called 
for a steel capable of withstanding high stresses has made 
it imperative for the engineer to ascertain, before use, 
that the steels do really possess the expected properties. 
This has led to extensive inspection and the compilation 
of many and varied specifications. 

The earlier specifications merely aimed at securing 
stipulated mechanical test results. The advance of know* 
ledge by both the engineer and the metallurgist has made 
it clear, however, that chemical composition, heat treat- 
ment, macrostructure, and microstructure have all an 
important bearing upon the suitability or otherwise of 
any material to perform the duties expected of it. 
Specifications have developed, therefore, and extended 
notably. Since a good specification can only be prepared 
by consent, and by contributions of knowledge from 
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both the maker and the user, it has been necessary for 
the engineer and the metallurgist to meet upon more or 
less common ground. This has made it necessary for 
the engineer to acquire a certain knowledge of steels, 
other than that which he usually possesses of metals as 
structural materials. 

The object of this book is to provide the information 
which it is considered that the engineer should possess 
in order to enable him to understand the steel which he 
is using. The preparation of specifications for materials 
is not the only way in which such knowledge may be 
useful. The correct allocation of the possible materials 
to the different portions of his structure or machinery is 
of vital importance to any engineer. The accurate diag- 
nosis of the causes of failure of any portion of his products 
is perhaps of even greater importance. For all these 
purposes some knowledge of steel is essential. Savair 
pour privoir, privoir pour pourvdr. 

In this book those matters which are of interest only 
to the metallurgist have been eschewed. Every subject 
has been viewed, as nearly as can be, from the angle of 
the user of the material. It is considered that the 
questions which are answered are those which the 
inquiring engineer is constantly asking. Doubtless this 
knowledge will be of value also to the metallurgist, 
particularly when he has to meet the engineer on some 
common ground. 

Many acknowledgments must be made regarding sources 
of help and criticism. To Commander Wilfred Briggs^ 
B.N., and Professor C. F. Jenkin I am very largely in- 
debted for what I know of the point of view of the engineer. 
To Professor Jenkin I owe not merely " a point of view," 

but very many and intensely helpful conversations upon 
the essential properties of engineering materials. Upon 
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the *' Report of the Materials Section of the Technical 
Department of the Air Ministry/' compiled by Professor 
Jenkin (of which the section on Steel was buUt up mainly 
from reports presented by me), I have drawn frequently. 
It has not always been possible to give detailed references 
in the text to that Report, and it is hoped that this general 
acknowledgment will be regarded as sufBicient. My 
sinoerest thanks must also be tendered to my friend, 
Mr. Harry Brearley, for much information and advice, 

photographs of ingot sections, etc., as illustrations in this 
book. For other illustrations I am indebted to my 
friends, Mr. W. H. Dyson and Capt. L. W. Johnson, 
M.Met., M.C. For the pictures of various testing 
appliances I offer my best thanks to Dr. T. E. Stanton, 
Messrs. The Cambridge A Paul Instrument Company, 
Messrs. Brown Bayley's Steel Works, Mr. S. C. S. 
Hickson (Firth-Derihon Stampings), and Messrs. A. Lee 
I ft Sons. To Professor Andrew Robertson, D.Sc, and 
Dr. B. P. Haigh I owe the detailed notes and sketches 
which have enabled me to describe the appliances con- 
nected with their names. 

L A. 
Nxw Eldoh Chambsbs, 

ChXBBT StREST, BntMIMOHAM. 

1920. 
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FOREWORD 

By Pbofbssob W. C. Unwin, LL.D., P.R.S. 
Pcut President of the InstUutian of Civil Sngineera, etc. 

Thottgh Dr. Aitohison's treatise is essentially a metal* 
lurgical text-book^ it breaks new ground in that it regards 
the subject principally from the point of view of the 
engineer. The descriptions of processes are brief^ and 
the properties, especiaUy the mechanical properties, of the 
products are fully dealt with, also the variation of those 
properties by heat or other treatment, and the defects 
which may occur in course of manufacture, for instance, 
from pathological conditions of the ingots. 

The sweet simplicity of the time when wrought iron 
was the chief constructive material, and steel was only 
used for tools, cutlery, and similar purposes, has passed 
away. Now steel has superseded wrought iron for almost 
all purposes, and the metallurgist supplies a vast range 
of steel materials, widely varying in their properties, 
amongst which the engineer chooses one specially adapted 
to any particular application. This text-book deals in 
great detafl with the modem alloy steels. 
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The quality of steel depends primarily on its chemical 
composition, but in the case of the more modern types 
the various operations, embraced in "heat treatment/' 
to which the solid steel is subjected, and which modify 
its structure and properties, are almost more important. 
The author's view is that the chemical composition of 
steel is chiefly of interest to the metallurgist, who uses 
it as a means to an end. To the engineer it ia of secondary 
importance. For him it is the strength, toughness, 
hardness, ductility, etc., which determine its value. 
Hence great attention is given by the author to the 
discussion of the methods of testing, and the meaning 
of test results. A very large number of test results for 
all types of steel are given, in a form directly comparable. 
The author's view of different conventional tests is, to 
some extent, original, and certainly interesting. 

This is not the place for criticism, but many debateable 
points are discussed, and the author's views are well 
argued and supported by experimental evidence. 

The classification of alloy steels according to their 
mechanical properties is very helpful in the selection of 
one suitable to any given purpose, and the author gives 
very full details of their behaviour under heat treatment, 
and of the reasons for preferring one type to another in 
different applications. 

The illustrations, especially the series of microphoto* 
graphs, add to the clearness and value of the book. It 
may be commended to all engineers as throwing a flood 
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of information on the varieties of steel now obtainable, 
the treatment to which they should be subjected, and 
the origin of the defects to which they are liable. It 
appears to me to be based on sound knowledge and an 
exceptionally wide experience. It is both scientific and 
practical in the best sense of those terms. 

W. C. UNWIN. 



TO THE EBADER 

Tensile akd Notohsd Bab Tests. 

UiOiESS otherwise stated, the tensile tests quoted in this 
book have been made upon specimens of which the gauge 
length and diameter fulfil the relationship L = 3*54 d 
(see p. 121.) The notched bar tests have been obtained 
upon 10 mm. square test pieces carrying the standard 
Izod notch (see p. 96). 

Position of Illustrations. 

It has not been found possible to insert the repro- 
ductions from microphotographsy etc., in juxtaposition to 
the references in the text. These illustrations are» 
therefore, with the exception of the large folding-plan 
insetted at p. 32, placed at the end of the book, and their 
positions indicated in the list of ''Plates'' on p. xxv 
et sqq. 
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CHAPTER I 

Stbel Meltinq Peiocbsses 

MoDXBN steels are very various in their composition, 
mechanical properties, and uses. It may be assumed 
that all steel is produced for the benefit of the engineer, 
who stands as the great middleman between the metal- 
lurgist, who produces the raw material after rescuing it 
from the ground and winning it from its ores, and the 
general public, who ride in railway trains or motor-cars, 
who cross bridges, sail the seas in steamships, kill each 
other with engines of war, and wear the clothes made 
in the machines that the engineer has built. This is a 
mechanical age, and the engineer is ubiquitous. Almost 
all that the engineer builds is dependent upon steel for 
its foundation. His castings may be steel, he builds his 
bridges of steel, his locomotives are made to run upon 
steel rails, his machines are built up of steel forgings, 
and with steel his machine parts are tooled. On every 
hand, for almost every part, for nearly every kind of 
service, the engineer looks to steel, and in steel he finds 
his salvation. Is it wonderful, therefore, that steels are so 
various in their properties ? The steel of the watchmaker's 
drill is of no use for the rails of a locomotive track, neither 
is the steel of a rifle barrel good for drilling armour. To 
meet all the requirements presented by this variety of 
uses, the metallurgist has to modify the simple steel, 

2 ^ 
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and to fortify it here by alloying the iron uith niokel, 
or chromium, or both ; to strengthen it there by hardening, 
or to toughen it in yet a third instance by tempering. 
The philosopher's stone is not the quest of the metallurgist 
of this century, yet who would say that his fabrication 
of a high-speed drill or an armour plate from the ore is 
not a more worthy transmutation of metals than any 
that drew Paracelsus with its flattering deception and 
golden allure 1 The gold of the twentieth century is 
stee], and the alchemist of this age strives with his crucible, 
heated perhaps by electricity, but a crucible nevertheless, 
to turn the stones of the earth into steel, and, strange 
though it may seem, the processes for the manufacture 
of all the different varieties of steel are singularly alike, 
and these processes can be adequately described in brief 
without much particular reference to individual types 
or classes of steel. 

It is not the purpose of this book to enter upon any 
full description of the different processes of steel manu- 
facture. Such information is for the metallurgical student 
rather than for the engineer, who is probably content to 
be acquainted with the outlines of these processes in order 
to understand more fully the main characteristics of steels 
which have been made in different ways. 

The Crucible Process.— Taking the methods of steel- 
making, which are at present in vogue, in the historical 
order of their development, the crucible process must be 
described first. This process was invented in Sheffield 
in 1742 by Huntsman, a watchmaker, who developed 
the process in order to be able to make more homogeneous 
watch-springs than had previously been produced. Crucible 
steel manufacture consists simply in melting together, in 
a crucible of refractory material, nearly pure iron along 
with charcoal, or some other form of carburising agent. 
When the charge is completely melted and mixed, it is 
cast into a mould. The carburising agent used is not 
always charcoal. Sometimes the carbon is added in the 
form of pure Swedish pig iron, which contains from 
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3*6 to 4*0 per cent, of carbon. At other times it is added 
as a material known as cemented bar. This material 
contains (in the form generally used for making crucible 
steel) from 1 * 2 to 1*5 per cent, of carbon, and is prepared 
by heating pure bar iron and charcoal together, at a 
temperature of about 1,100^ C, for several days. In the 
course of the heating the charcoal, in the form of 
one of its gaseous compounds, penetrates into the 
iron and carburises it. Naturally, the distribution 
of the carbon in the bar is by no means uniform, 
and it was the desire to secure the superior uniformity of 
carbon content that first led Huntsman to melt this 
cemented bar. By mixing suitable proportions of bar iron, 
Swedish pig iron, and cemented bar in the crucible charge, 
the desired carbon content can be attained in the finished 
steel. 

In order to obtain sound ingots, it is customary to add 
to the molten charge a small amount of manganese. The 
manganese safely removes from the steel, as manganous 
oxide, a large proportion of the oxygen that may be 
present in the molten metal. Frequently, a little alumin- 
ium is also added to the steel just before casting, for the 
purpose of removing gases and promoting the soundness 
of the ingot. 

Crucible steel ingots are usually quite small. A normal 
charge for a crucible is about 60 lb., and it is usual for 
one charge to provide one ingot. It is not uncommon, 
nevertheless, for two crucible charges to be cast into 
one ingot by the process known as " doubling," the 
contents of one crucible being emptied into those of 
another before pouring the combined charge into one 
ingot mould. Quite large ingots, or steel castings, have 
been made by the consecutive teeming into one mould 
of numerous doubled crucibles, but this practice definitely 
belongs to a bygone age, large steel ingots being made 
nowadays by processes quite different from that of 
crucible melting. 

The most important modem use of the crucible furnace 
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is in the manufaoture of high-speed steel. This material 
is almost invariably made by the crucible process, the 
requisite additions of tungsten and chromium (see Chap- 
ter IX) being added either with the charge or during the 
melting. Apart from this steel, the crucible furnace is 
used only for the production of the highest quality of 
fine tool steel. Razors, fine drills, taps, etc., are frequently, 
probably mainly, made from crucible steel, the cost of 
the raw material in such parts counting for relatively 
little in the cost of the finished article. For the majority 
of carbon steel parts the cost of crucible steel makes its 
use prohibitive. 

In the process of crucible steel melting no purification 
of the charge is effected. The purity of the finished 
article is fixed by that of the original materials composing 
the charge. During the actual melting, the purity is 
diminished rather than improved, as there is generally 
a gain in the proportions of sulphur and silicon, whilst 
manganese is purposely added to the metal. These 
gains, where not made purposely, should not be very 
great, and usually are such as still permit of crucible 
steel being the purest form of commercial steel. 

The Bessemer Process. — ^The next process to be 

developed, and the one which represents probably the 
most marvellous development in the whole history of 
metallurgy, is the Bessemer process. This process is 
entirely different from that of crucible melting. In the 
latter process the raw material is as pure as can be, and 
the whole operation is one of simple mixing. In the 
Bessemer process the raw material which is employed is 
singularly impure, being ordinary common pig iron, and 
the process is one in which the impurities are skilfully 
and carefully removed. It is not a simple mixing process, 
but rather one of purification. The pig iron which is 
to be used is melted, first of all, in a cupola furnace, 
being run down, in the ordinary way, with coke and a 
little limestone. After the iron has melted, it is trans- 
ferred to the Bessemer converter. This is a cylindrical 
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shaped vessel covered with a head, the shape of a trun- 
cated cone, in which the truncation has been effected 
obliquely. The base of the converter is pierced with a 
large number of holes which connect to an air blower. 
When the molten pig iron is in the converter, the air blast 
is turned on at a pressure of approximately 25 lb. per 
square inch, and ia blown through the steel continuously. 
The air blast stirs up the molten metal very violently, 
and brings it all into intimate contact with the oxygen 
of the injected air. This oxygen combines with certain 
of the impurities in the pig iron, and removes them from 
the metal, either as gas, in the case of the carbon (which 
passes out with the residual air), or as liquid oxides, 
which rise from the metal and pass into the slag. The 
combination of the oxygen of the air with the impurities 
of the pig iron produces a considerable quantity of heat, 
sufficient, at any rate, to keep molten the pig iron and 
the steel, as it is formed, during the whole progress of the 
blow. The time occupied may be from fifteen to forty 
minutes, depending upon the nature of the charge and 
upon the method of working. 

The technical side of steelmaking by the Bessemer 
process is fairly complicated, and wiU not be touched 
upon here. The degree to which the purification is 
effected can be judged readily from a comparison of the 
chemical analjrses of the molten pig iron and the metal 
which has been completely blown — in a typical instance : 





Pio Ibok. 


Blowi!T Mbtal. 


Total Carbon 
Silicon 

Manganese .. 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus . . 


.. 3*3 per oent. 
.. 2-3 „ 
.. 0-7 
.. 0-06 
.. 0-06 


0*08 per oent. 
002 
007 

0063 „ 
0-063 „ 



The blown metal referred to above is the metal after 
the removal of impurities as a result of the oxidation by 
the air. Such metal is, however, not steel in the true 
sense of the term, and contains certain impurities, other 
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than those shown in the above analysis, which render 
it quite unsuitable for the purposes to which steel is 
customarily put. The most particular impurity is oxygen, 
which is present either dissolved as such, or as oxide of 
iron mixed with the steel. It may be readily imagined 
that the metal, after being agitated with such a large 
quantity of air, will have kept some of it in solution, and 
also, it is inconcdivable that, whilst the other elements 
of the pig iron, such as the carbon, manganese, and 
silicon, have been oxidised, the iron has been left quite 
untouched. As a matter of fact, the great skill of the 
Bessemer steelmaker lies in stopping the operation at 
the critical moment which divides the oxidation of the 
impurities from the oxidation of the iron. Despite his 
skill, a certain proportion of oxide of iron is formed 
within the bath of molten metal, and, if allowed to remain, 
would render the steel absolutely unfit for forging or 
rolling. The oxide of iron would permeate the structure 
of the ingot in exactly the way that the wax enters into 
the structure of a honeycomb full of honey, and being of a 
brittle and fragile nature would cause either the hot or 
the cold ingot to break when stressed. Such an ingot 
could not be forged. 

In order to get over this difficulty it is customary to 
add a deoxidising agent to the bath, and the one most 
usually employed is manganese. That element (added as 
ferro-manganese) can exercise a greater attraction for 
oxygen than iron, and therefore it reduces the oxide 
of iron, forming in its place metallic iron and oxide of 
manganese. The former goes into the bath of steel and 
the latter disappears into the slag. In order to ensure 
that the steel shall be thoroughly deoxidised, it is usual 
to add a distinct excess of manganese, and allow something 
like I'O per cent, of the element to remain unoxidised 
in the finished steel. After carefully removing the oxide 
of iron in this way, Bessemer steel is usually quite satis- 
factorily free from brittleness, and is quite ductile and 
capable of being worked either hot or cold. 
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The addition of ferro-mangaziese in any of ite forms 
to the steel performs another function than that of 
deoxidising, and that is to add carbon. The addition of 
this element to the bath is essential if the blown metal 
is to be made into steel of any value, and the proportion 
of carbon has, furthermore, to be graded according to 
the uses to which the steel is to be put. All the commercial 
forms of ferro-manganese contain a greater or less propor- 
tion of carbon, and this necessarily goes into the bath 
when the alloy is added. The final steel is therefore 
quite different in composition from the blown metal, the 
following being a more or less typical composition of 
the finished product : 



Carbon 


.. 0*30 per cent 


Silicon 


.. 002 


Manganese . . 


.. 100 


Sulphur 


.. 0-063 „ 


Phosphorus 


.. 0063 „ 



A reference to the compositions of the pig iron, 
and of the blown metal, or finished product, will show 
that the proportions of the elements, sulphur and 
phosphorus, have been increased slightly during the 
blow. This is due to the fact that the bulk of 
the metal bath is decreased by the removal from it 
of the carbon, silicon, and manganese, and also of a 
little iron, and that therefore the strength of the solution 
of sulphur or phosphorus is increased slightly by the 
** evaporation " of some of the solvent. This state of 
affairs refers, of course, to " acid " steel, with which the 
description given so far has been solely concerned. By 
making use of the *' basic " process, a removal of sulphur 
and phosphorus, and particularly of phosphorus, ccm be 
effected. It will be well at this point to indicate the 
essential features of difference between the acid and the 
basic processes. The description will be simplified by 
referring principally to the removal of phosphorus. 

During the blowing of air through the molten iron in 
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the Bessemer converter, it is quite certain that the phos- 
phorus in the bath is oxidised to an oxide of phosphorus. 
Since the phosphorus in the non-oxidised form is always 
found in the steel at the end of the ** acid " blow, it is 
equally certain that the oxide of phosphorus, when formed, 
is reduced back fbgain to the element by one or other of 
the more easily oxidisable elements present, e.g., silicon 
or carbon. The oxide of phosphorus is an acid oxide, 
just as are the oxides of silicon, sulphur and carbon. 
The only two basic oxides which can be produced in 
the Bessemer bath are those of manganese and iron. 
The liquid slag on the top of the metal, therefore, 
relies chiefly for its basic oxide upon the oxide 
of iron produced during the blow. The combination 
between oxide of iron and oxide of phosphorus is com- 
paratively loose, and the basic oxide of iron cannot 
exercise a greatly protective influence over the oxide of 
phosphorus in the event of a predatory attack upon it by 
some reducing element, such as silicon. This is probably 
due to the weakly basic nature of the oxide of iron. If, 
however, some other and more powerful protector be 
provided for the oxide of phosphorus in the form of a 
strong basic oxide, it may be possible to prevent the 
reduction of the oxide of phosphorus by these predatory 
reducing elements. Such a basic oxide is lime, and the 
compound formed between lime and oxide of phosphorus 
(phosphate of lime, calcium phosphate) is sufficiently 
stable not to be attacked or reduced. In order, therefore, 
to make the removal of the phosphorus possible, lime 
must be added to the slag which is floating upon the 
top of the steel. Such a proceeding, however, introduces 
a further possible complication. 

The linings of the Bessemer converter have necessarily 
to be of some definitely refractory material, as they have 
to withstand very high temperatures indeed. At these 
High temperatures chemical reactions of most types take 
place easily, and the furnace lining itself is exposed to 
the fuU force of any reactions which might occur. In 
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the steel there is nothing which is likely to act upon the 
material of any refractory lining, but the same cannot 
be said of the slag. If the slag contains any preponder* 
ating proportion of basic substance, and the lining contains, 
similarly, a large proportion of acid substances, the two 
are likely to interact, and do so. This interaction results 
in the rapid and destructive erosion of the lining of the 
converter. The erosion will occur in a furnace lined 
with silica bricks, by the action of the oxide of iron in 
the slag, but the attack is rarely very pronounced, because 
the proportion of oxide of iron in the slag is usually not 
sufficiently high. If, however, the slag be made pro- 
nouncedly basic by the addition of lime, with the object 
of effecting the removal of phosphorus, the attack on 
the silica lining becomes intense, and the furnaces could 
never last long enough to make the basic process worth 
while. To overcome the difficulty it is customary to 
provide this class of furnace with a basic lining, e.g., 
made of magnesite. Upon such a lining the bases in 
the slag have no destructive action, and the requisite 
proportion of lime, etc., can be added to the slag to effect 
the removal of the phosphorus. 

The addition of lime to the slag really constitutes the 
essential difference between the acid and the basic pro* 
cesses for the manufacture of Bessemer steel. By the 
developments of the basic process which have occurred, 
it is possible to utilise pig irons which are quite unsuited 
to the manufacture of steel by the acid process, as can 
be readily seen from the analysis of a typical basic pig 
iron and basic steel : 

Pio Iron. Stbel. 

Total Carbon .. 3*3 per cent. 0*3 percent. 



Silicon . . 
Manganese 
Sulphur .. 
Phospboros 



0-3 „ 012 „ 

0-75 „ 0-86 

015 „ 004 

1-50 „ 0026 „ 



The weight of metal blown at one time in a Bessemer 
converter varies from two to twenty tons, and ingots 
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varying from half a ton to three tons in weight are 
customarily made. 
The Open-hearth Frocen.— This process, known also 

as the Siemens or Siemens-Martin process, is similar to 
the Bessemer process, in that it effects a great purifica- 
tion of the metal originally charged and melted. The 
charge for an open-hearth furnace is usually a mixture 
of steel scrap and pig iron. When such a charge has 
just melted in an acid furnace it will have an average 
composition of : 

Total Carbon 1*6 per cent. 

Silicon 0*25 „ 

Manganese 0*25 „ 

The sulphur and phosphorus wUl be present in approxi- 
mately the same proportions as in the original charge. 

The actual type of furnace employed is accurately 
described by its title, i.e., open hearth. It consists of a 
shallow basin, usually elliptical in shape, the depth of 
which is rarely more than one-tenth of its length. This 
basin is suitably lined with refractory material, and covered 
with a fairly low roof built of silica bricks. The heating of 
the furnace is effected by burning hot producer gas and 
hot air, intimately mixed, in the space between the roof 
and the basin. The products of combustion are taken 
away to heat regenerative chambers in which, by suitably 
reversing the flow of the gases, the air and gas to 
be used for the combustion are later pre-heatod, in 
order to produce the maximum temperature in the com- 
bustion chamber. By a proper design of furnace and 
regenerators, and the use of a good fuel, a temperature 
as high as 1,700° C. can be attained in the space over 
the bath. 

When the charge in the furnace has melted, the purifi- 
cation process is commenced, and this is carried on by 
the formation of a slag on the metal, to which slag oxide 
of iron, in the form of iron ore, is added. The oxide of 
iron reacts with the impurities in the bath, the carbon 
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being oxidised to a gaseous oxide and passing away, 
whilst the mangcuiese and silicon go into the slag as liquid 
oxides. Naturally, such a purification does not proceed 
at a very rapid rate, more particidarly as regards the 
carbon. A time varying from five to eight hours is quite 
normal for the complete purification, if the finished product 
is low carbon steel. Since the removal of the carbon 
takes place slowly, and also since this element is the last 
to be oxidised, it is quite practicable to interrupt the 
process of purification at any desired stage, i.e., at the 
time when the percentage of carbon desired in the finished 
steel has approximately been reached. 

When the complete purification and the removal of 
carbon to the desired extent have been effected, suitable 
additions of ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon are made 
to the steel, after which it is cast into ingots. The weight 
of steel made in an open-hearth furnace in one charge 
varies greatly, being in a normal furnace from twenty to 
fifty tons. The ingots made from open-hearth steel vary 
from half a ton to one hundred tons in weight. 

The reactions involved in the manufacture of steel 
by the open-hearth process are much quieter and less 
hurried than those prevaiUng in the Bessemer process. 
The operations are more thoroughly under control and 
the products are usually better in consequence. The 
open-hearth furnace may be either acid or basic, just as 
the Bessemer furnace may be, and the difference between 
the acid and the basic furnaces is the same in each process. 
As the supply of pig iron of a composition suitable for 
the manufacture of steel by the acid process is decreasing 
in comparison with that suitable for making steel by 
the basic process, the amount of basic open-hearth steel 
is obtaining a preponderatmg position in the world's 
supply of steel, from which it is not likely to be ousted. 

Electric Steel Melting.— The fourth and most recently 
developed process of steel manufacture is that by the 
electric furnace. As a matter of fact, this is not a 
process, but several processes, there being many different 
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types of furnace, each having its own pecutiarities, which 
necessarily influence the steelmaking process within it. 
It is quite outside the scope of this book to describe or 
to discuss the different kinds of furnace, or the yarious 
ways in which they are operated. Such a subject requires 
a volume to itself. It must be sufficient to indicate in a 
brief manner the many forms of electric furnaces used. 

Probably the earliest type of furnace used on anything 
like a commercial scale was the direct arc furnace, in 
which an arc is struck across electrodes which Ue slightly 
above the level of the metal, the heat produced being, 
therefore, made available to the metal bath chiefly by 
radiation. The first advance from this was the furnace 
in which the arc is not struck directly from one electrode 
to the other, but from one electrode to the slag, and then 
through the slag (lying on the steel) to the other electrode, 
by arc from the surface of the bath. In this method of 
heating the steel receives the benefit of the heat produced 
by direct radiation from the arcs, and also of the heat 
engendered by the resistance offered to the passage of the 
current through the metal and the slag. The next develop- 
ment was the use of an electrode (or several electrodes) 
buried in the bottom of the furnace, so that the current 
passes from the top electrode through the bath to the 
electrode buried in the base of the furnace. This form 
appears to give as good results as any, and probably there 
are more of this type of furnace at work in this country 
than of any other kind. 

A collateral development lay in the form of a furnace 
known as the Induction Furnace. In this furnace the 
bath (in its simplest form) is in the shape of a fairly narrow 
ring. In the centre of the ring are the primary coil and 
armature. The passage of a suitable alternating current 
through this primary circuit induces in the ring of metal 
lying in the bath a sufficiently large current to generate 
enough heat, from the resistance offered by the iron to its 
passage, to melt the steel, and, in fact, to produce in the 
metal a very high temperature indeed. The heat produced 
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and the temperature attained are sufficient for all the 
steelmaking operations that are to be carried out. Com- 
bination furnaces are sometimes built in which induction 
heating is combined with the arc, so that the effects of both 
kinds of heating can be utilised. The induction furnaces, 
in either their plain or their highly developed state, have 
never come into such successful use (judged by the number 
in operation) as furnaces of the plain arc t3rpe. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in their electrical 
features the furnaces vary immensely, in the number of 
electrodes, the phase of the current, and all the details 
which the skilful and resourceful electrical engineer can 
alter successfully in order to effect improvements. Almost 
equally numerous are the variations in furnace design, 
for the use of electricity, as a means of heating, places 
before the designer of steel-melting furnaces, problems 
which are not met with in the Bessemer or the open- 
hearth furnace. 

Practically without exception the modem electric 
furnace is lined with basic materials, so that the steel- 
making process in the electric furnace is a basic one. 
This enables phosphoric charges to be employed and 
purified. Purification is usually achieved in the arc 
type furnaces, and is attempted less frequently in the 
induction furnaces. In view of the cost of the process, 
electric furnaces are generally employed upon the produc- 
tion of alloy steels, nickel chromium steels in particular. 
High-speed steel has been made quite successfully in 
the electric furnace, but it seems unlikely at present that 
this method of manufacture will completely oust the 
crucible furnace from its present position in the manu- 
facture of high-speed steel. 

The electric furnace usually melts from two to ten 
tons as a normal charge. As a method of steel manufac- 
ture it is not cheap, its cost lying midway between that 
of the crucible and that of the open hearth. Naturally 
the cost varies greatly according to the price of the 
electricity. When the power- can be produced at a low 
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rate, as in parts of Norway or near Niagara, electric steel- 
making becomes almost, if not quite, as cheap as the 
open-hearth process. On the other hand, where the power 
has to be produced by the burning of coal and the raising 
of steam, and is, therefore, relatively costly, the charges 
for electric melting may rise as high as those for crucible 
melting. Taking an average cost of electricity on the 
one hand and of solid fuels on the other hand, the four 
principal steelmaking processes arrange themselves in 
the following order of decreasing costliness : 

(i) Crucible melting, 
(ii) Electric melting, 
(iii) Open hearth and Bessemer. 

It is diflScult to give any actual costs for the different 
processes, which will bear close inspection, since the four 
types of furnace do not, except for special reasons, produce 
the same type of steel, and to compare the costs of a 
furnace producing steel rails with those of a furnace 
producing " cast steel " drills would be distinctly mis- 
leading. It is not easy, either, to say whether the open- 
hearth or the Bessemer process is the cheaper. In some 
localities the Bessemer is cheaper, but in many others 
the open-hearth process is decidedly more economical. 
This is not solely a question of the price of pig iron and 
raw materials, or of initial charges, but involves such 
highly important matters as the percentage of waste, 
quality of ingots, etc. A truly representative estimate 
of the cost of a steelmaking process can be formed only 
on the basis of the weight of sound steel produced thereby. 
The yield of sound steel from a well-conducted open- 
hearth plant is distinctly higher than that from an equally 
weU-conducted Bessemer plant. 

The Bessemer furnace is used exclusively for the common 
types of steels which have to be manufactured chiefly 
in large quantities. Much the same type of steel is made 
at a more or less similar cost in the basic open -hearth 
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or Siemens furnace. The better tjrpes of plain carbon 
Bteel are manufactured in the acid open-hearth furnace. 
The structural alloy steels, such as nickel and nickel 
chromium steels, are mostly produced in the acid open- 
hearth, or in the electric furnace. The crucible furnace 
is mainly concerned with the production of high carbon 
steel, such as is used for fine tools, cutlery, razors, etc., 
and of high-speed and magnet steels. 

The various forms in which the steel is actually 
produced or fashioned are dealt with in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II 

The Casting and WoRKiNa of Stbel 

The greater part of the steel used by the engineer is 
first cast from the steel-melting furnace into ingots. 
These may vary in size from the half-hundredweight 
crucible steel ingot to the 100-ton monster, which receives 
the charge of two or more open-hearth furnaces. In 
dimensions they vary from a three-inch square to perhaps 
a forty-inch octagon. Naturally, the details of casting 
of all this variety of ingots are not the same in all instances, 
but the underlying principles are not changed appreciably 
by the size of the ingot. It might be thought that the 
casting of ingots is a subject of but little importance to 
the engineer, and that it belongs exclusively to the domain 
of the metallurgist. So far as the science and art of the 
successful working of the process is concerned this is 
doubtless true, but it is a fact, nevertheless, that the 
properties of the original ingot, in a very large proportion 
of instances, decide whether or not the steel part used 
by the engineer is good or bad. It is certainly the author's 
experience that faulty ingot manufacture is responsible 
for innumerable troubles experienced by the engineer 
during the subsequent history of the steel. This being 
so, it is of obvious importance to the engineer to compre- 
hend, at any rate, such details connected with the casting 
of steel ingots as may be of importance in the production 
of sound steel. The purely metallurgical side, where it 
can be separated from the engineering, will be ignored in 
this discussion. 

16 
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The simpleat way of dealing with this subject will be 
to follow out in detail the solidification of the steel in 
an ingot mould. Whether the steel is poured into the 
mould from the top or the bottom does not matter very 
much, in BO far as the discussion is concerned. In either 
case the steel has necessarily to fill the mould from the 
bottom upwards. As soon as the liquid steel strikes the 
bottom of the mould, or as soon as it comes into contact 
with the cold sides of the mould, solidification commences. 
The cold surface of the mould chills the liquid steel that 
comes first of all in contact with it, and this part of the 
steel becomes solid at once — almost instantaneously. 
The result is that the steel has no time to assume any 
very definite crystalline form. Any slag, dirt, or loose 
material from the sides of the mould, which happens to 
be floating in this portion of the steel, becomes entrapped 
by the sudden solidification of the steeL This layer of 
suddenly chilled steel is not very thick (see Fig. 1), since 
the very rapid chilling effect of the mould cannot operate 
after a comparatively thin layer of steel has solidified. 
Within this suddenly dulled envelope the freezing of 
the steel continues more slowly, an4 the metal has the 
time and opportunity to form more clearly defined 
crystab. The subsequent crystallisation will go forward 
from the thin shell of solidified steel lying round the 
inside surface of the mould, the crystals growing inwards 
from this layer of solid steel, that is to say, from the 
solid root into the residual liquid. The whole of the 
surface of the original thin shell is an active cooling 
medium, so that a large number of crystals will start 
from a limited area of envelope. This being so, the 
crystals, if they are to grow at all, will extend themselves 
in that direction in which there is the least resistance to 
their growth. This direction cannot be sideways, for 
they will rapidly be stopped from any extension in that 
direction by collision with the adjacent crystals. The 
growth of the crystal must therefore necessarily be 
lengthwise, i.e., inwards from the original shell of solid 

3 
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metal, and, therefore, at right angles to the side or 
bottom of the ingot mould. 

The second stage, therefore, in the solidification of 
the ingot, is the production of a large number of crystals 
(Fig. 2) growing inwards from the waUs and base of the 
ingot mould and into the residue of fluid steel. These 
orystak, being so numerous, are necessarily of small 
cross-section compared with their length ; they are, in 
fact, more or less needle-like or columnar in character 
(see Fig. 2). The columnar crystab will grow forward 
into the fluid metal until one of two things happens to 
put a stop to their further extension. The first possible 
preventive is the cessation of the supply of fluid metal, i.e., 
the complete solidification of the steel, and the second is 
the meeting by the crystal of some other crystal or solid 
obstruction. The first-named cause of cessation is not very 
likely to happen unless the crystals have extended to the 
middle of the ingot, but the second may, and does, occur 
fairly often, for the following reasons. Whilst the steel is 
passing from the furnace into the mould a certain amount 
of slag, dirt, etc., is bound to be mixed up with it. The 
actual quantity is probably not very large, neither is the 
amount of dirt, etc., which is collected by the molten 
steel from the sides of the ingot mould. Nevertheless, 
however small the actual quantity may be, some there 
is, and, being foreign to the steel, each particle of impurity 
tends to act as a nucleus for the solidification of the molten 
metal. These numerous nuclei are most likely to remain 
in the fluid interior of the ingot during the early stages 
of the solidification, i.e., the formation of the columnar 
crystab. Another source from which centres of crystal* 
lisation are provided, is the crusts or solid lids which 
form upon the upper surface of the steel as it rises in 
the mould. As the steel comes up the mould it is exposed, 
at any rate in part, to the atmosphere, which chills the 
top crust of metal and partially solidifies it. As the 
steel rises further, this crust becomes broken, and falls 
back into the fluid metal, in which it sinks, and, during 
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the early stages, no doubt melts again. A stage is 
reached, however, when the broken orust falling into the 
ingot does not re-melt, but is disseminated as solid pieces 
through the fluid kernel. Together with the other solid 
particles described above, these pieces of broken crust 
act as centres of solidification for the remaining fluid 
steel. Round each solid particle, which may be quite 
small, the fluid steel begins to solidify and to crystallise. 

The same result would be obtained within the ingot 
even if there were no foreign particles to act as nuclei 
for the crystallisation. This is due to the fact that 
when the temperature of the metal in the interior of 
the ingot has fallen to a certain point, the steel tends to 
form crystals in other ways than by increasing the growth 
of the columnar crystals already started. The tempera- 
ture of the layer of steel around the inner ends of the 
columnar crystals is so near to the freezing-point that 
solidification " cannot wait '' for the slower growth and 
formation of the comparatively large and perfect columnar 
crjrstals, but must proceed as best it can. It does so, 
therefore, by the formation of a large number of small 
crjrstals, just as would occur if the conditions described 
above were in operation. 

Since the crystals forming in the kernel of the ingot 
have equal freedom of growth in all directions, they do 
not arrange themselves in any particular way in relation 
to the sides of the ingot mould, as happened with the 
first formed columnar crystals. They can grow more or 
less according to their wishes, and the only hindrance to 
their extension in any direction is by collision with a 
neighbouring crystal. The result is that the core of 
the ingot becomes filled with a higgledy-piggledy arrange- 
ment of short crystals having no fixed orientation. This 
collection of stumpy crystals will grow at more or lees 
equal rates in all parts of the fluid interior, and at any 
particular level in the ingot (except in the uppermost 
parts of the ingot, where the layers of steel are affected 
by shrinkage and the formation of pipe, etc.) will extend 
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almost completely across the whole of the section of the 
ingot, which is not already filled with the columnar 
crystals growing inwards from the original shell of the 
ingot mould. The formation of the free stumpy crystals 
in the interior of the ingot necessarily puts a stop to the 
growth of the columnar crystals. The latter can only 
grow so long as there is an adequate supply of fluid metal, 
and if this supply is cut off by the solidification of the 
free crystals in the core, the columnar crystals cannot 
extend themselves. Consequently, the thickness of the 
layer of columnar crystals will be determined by the 
time which elapses before the first of the free crystals is 
formed, and the latter will form in a layer round the 
innermost surfaces of the columnar crystals (Fig. 3). 

The formation of the central core of crystals marks 
the completion of the solidification of the ingot, which, 
therefore, consists of three zones of different type and 
character. On the outside (to recapitulate) is the thin 
shell of rapidly chilled steel, having no marked crystalline 
form, but containing entrapped foreign matter. Next 
to this thin shell, and growing out of it, is a layer of 
varying thickness of columnar crystals, needle-like in 
shape, which always form at right angles to the nearest 
cooling surface, i.e., the sides of the mould, whilst the 
third zone, lying as the kernel of a nut, consists of a 
higgledy-piggledy collection of small crystals, without 
definite or uniform orientation. (These crystals in the 
core are referred to as the " free " crystals.) The outer 
zone is seen well in Fig. 3, whilst in Fig. 4 the existence 
and form of the columnar and free crystals are clearly 
portrayed. The characteristics of these three zones will 
emerge from the subsequent considerations. 

The sections of ingots shown in Figs. 3 and 4 can be 
considered as representative of all ingots. They are 
typical ingots, but the proportions of columnar and free 
crystals shown in these sections do not occur in every 
ingot. A moment's consideration will show how obviously 
true this is. It was demonstrated above that the columnar 
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cr3rstals would continue to grow until they were stopped 
by collision either with the free crystals of the core, or 
with each other. It was also shown that the crystals 
of the core form at a comparatively rapid rate when the 
temperature of the remaining fluid steel has fallen approxi- 
mately to the freezing-point of the steel. Evidently, 
then, the freezing of the free crystals will be delayed 
much longer if the steel, when originally poured into the 
mould, is hot, i.e., is at a temperature considerably above 
its freezing-point, than when it is cast cold. Delay in the 
freezing out of the free crystals means a further extension 
of growth of the columnar crystals. If the steel be 
poured hot, then the columnar crystals will grow to a 
greater length than if the steel is cast cold, and, if it be 
cast hot enough, they will occupy the whole of the cross- 
section of the ingot. An ingot in which this has occurred 
is shown in Fig. 6, and the section shows that the 
columnar crystals proceed from the skin of the ingot to 
its axis. 

It is desirable to investigate what happens at the 
base of an ingot when the steel is cast at a high tempera- 
ture. The columnar crystals in this part are growing, 
not only from the sides of the ingot mould, but also from 
the base plate, and they are growing perpendicularly to 
all these five surfaces. Evidently, the sets of crystals 
growing out from the different faces will mutually inter- 
fere with each other after they have grown to a certain 
length, those growing upwards from the base meeting 
those growing outwards from all the four sides. The 
result is the formation of a pyramid, composed entirely 
of columnar crystals, in the bottom of the ingot, as shown 
in Fig. 6. The influence of this pyramid upon the proper- 
ties of the ingot will be described later. If the conditions 
of casting are such as permit of the growth of only a 
limited length of columnar crystals, the pyramid will be 
truncated and will be surmounted by free crystals indis- 
tinguishable from those in the rest of the ingot. Even 
in such an ingot, the planes of contact of the five sets 
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of columnar orystalB round the faces of the truncated 
pyramid will exist and be clearly marked. 

It is desirable now to give some further indication of 
the internal structure of the columnar crystals, as upon 
a clear understanding of their nature depends the true 
appreciation of those properties of the ingot which result 
from the formation of these crystals. The molten steel 
which is poured from the furnace is a liquid solution, and 
is therefore quite homogeneous. As it is not a pure 
substance, but a mixture (i.e., a solution), it necessarily 
does not freeze completely at one definite temperature, 
but over a range of temperatures (compare the water- 
salt and the lead-tin systems, p. 43) of perhaps 1 50° C. 
During the process of solidification, a certain part of the 
material freezes out sooner than the rest, and takes the 
form of dendrites or dendritic crystals, as shown in 
Fig. 7. All the foreign matter (or practically all of it) 
is pushed by the freezing steel to the outer surface of 
the dendrite. At a certain temperature, which marks 
the end of the freezing, the whole of the remainder of the 
steel, i.e., the residual liquid metaJ, solidifies, and does 
so by '' filling in the background," and by creating a 
matrix or setting for the dendrites already formed (see 
Fig. 8). During this freezing the greater part of the 
non-metallic impurities are again pushed outwards to 
the skin of the crystal. When the steel has finally 
solidified, and has produced a columnar crystal (as shown 
in Figs. 7 and 8), this crystal really consists of three parts, 
the skeleton of dendritic matter, the background or 
matrix of material very slightly different in composition 
from the dendrites, and a skin of non-metallic impurity. 
This skin separates and keeps apart the neighbouring 
columnar crystals. In addition to the outer skin of 
foreign matter there is also a certain amount (though it 
is probably not very great) of similar material surrounding 
the dendrites in a discontinuous layer, and separating 
them partially from the material of the matrix. The 
amount of non-metallic material in this position is, how- 
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ever, very slight, in comparison with that lying round 
the outside of the complete columnar crystals. 

By reason of this skin of non-metallic matter, and also 
as a consequence of the fact that each columnar crystal 
has started to grow around a different axis, each columnar 
crystal can be accurately conceived as being a separate 
and distinct entity, and as possessing comparatively 
little cohesion with its neighbours. This applies both to 
the contact between the sides of contiguous parallel 
crystals and also to the ''point" contacts at the ends 
of the crjrstals of different sets, i.e., those growing from 
different sides of the ingot mould. Probably, in the 
latter region, the lack of cohesion is more marked than 
in the former, since the columnar crystals, in growing 
forward into the fluid metal, tend to squeeze out the 
foreign matter from between them and to push it forward 
into the ingot so that it collects at the front ends of the 
columns. There are, therefore, definite planes of weak- 
ness which lie diagonally in the ingot wherever the crystals 
are columnar (see Fig. 5). The same lack of cohesion 
exists to a less extent between the individual free crystals, 
and it is bound to be more or less marked at the junction 
of the columnar and the free crystals, particularly as this 
zone contains the forward ends of all the columnar 
crystals, and their accretion of impurities. One exactly 
similar zone exists, of course, all round the pyramid 
(truncated or complete) which forms in the bottom of 
the ingot. All these positions, therefore, mark the 
existence, within the ingot, of planes or zones of weakness 
in which the inter-cr3rstalline cohesion is at a minimum. 

The planes and zones of weakness within the ingot are 
of great importance because they become the centres of 
certain definite defects of greater or less dimensions 
within the ingot. It is important, therefore, to know 
what positions in the ingot these weak places occupy. 
The main cause of the defects is the contraction which 
takes place during the cooling down of the ingot. This 
contraction is of two kinds — fluid and solid. Both types 
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require careful consideration, since they are responsible 
for many, if not most, of the defects found in ingots. 
The first type of contraction — fluid — can be understood 
easily. As the steel freezes, it contracts in volume by a 
definite amount, and, as the steel freezes from the outside 
inwards, there is a tendency for it to shrink towards the 
exterior of the ingot. The fluid metal in the middle 
tends, therefore, to sink lower in the mould than it other- 
wise would, in consequence of the cavity left in the middle 
by the contraction of the solidifying steel towards the 
outside of the ingot. The downward flow of the fluid 
metal fills in the cavities formed by the contraction at 
or near to the bottom of the ingot, but it usually happens 
that, at the top of the ingot, a cavity is formed round the 
axis of the ingot, which remains empty because there is 
no metal left above it to flow down and fill it (see Fig. 0). 
This cavity results in the formation of the familiar '' pipe " 
and all the evils which attend it. The above explanation 
should make it quite clear that the formation of pipe is 
something which cannot be prevented. It is bound to 
occur to a greater or less degree, even in the best ingots, 
and the only thing that the steelmaker can do is to con- 
trol the pipe, as far as possible, by confining it to that 
part of the ingot which is to be cropped and scrapped. 

Closely allied to the creation of pipe is the production 
of zones of weakness around the axis of the ingot. The 
formation of these zones can be easily understood from 
the section of an ingot shown in Fig. 10, and the diagram 
in Fig. 11, which indicates roughly the manner in which 
the freezing of the layers of an ingot occurs. This diagram 
is intended to show that (after the formation of the 
columnar crystals) the free crystals may be considered to 
freeze out for a certain distance, and then that a certain 
layer forms as a roof. This layer does not immediately 
freeze quite solid (see p. 43), and by the contraction, 
both fiuid and solid, below it, caves in and becomes 
cup-shaped. Although it has not become quite solid, 
it has acquired sufficient rigidity to prevent the upward 
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flow of the non-metEdlio impurities, such as slag and 
sulphides, which are, consequently, trapped below it. 
When the roof oaves in and becomes cup-shaped, the 
inolusions of impurities also slope downwards, and, by 
^e last dying gasp of the fluid contraction, fall into the 
shape shown in the section in Fig. 10, this shape being 
that of an inverted blunt-nosed cone. In the ingot a 
series of such inverted cones is to be found from the 
bottom to the top, producing in the section of the ingol^ 
a herring-bone arrangement. These inverted cones are 
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necessarily rather rich in non-metallio impurities, which 
means, in turn, that the crystals within the impure zone 
of the oone are bound together rather loosely. 

Such, then, is the condition of a sound ingot after it 
has been oast and has just solidified. The contraction 
of the ingot has, however, by no means ended. The 
steel has to contract in accordance with the ordinary 
laws of the thermal contraction and expansion of solids. 
Assuming that the temperature of the ingot, at the 
moment of complete solidification , is 1 , 300° C. , the 
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contraction by volume which the solid steel haa to undergo 
is about 6 per cent. This contraction cannot be avoided, 
and must be accommodated somewhere. It cannot be 
taken up by the formation of further pipe, because pipe 
is a function of fluid contraction, not solid. Neither can 
it be accommodated by the shrinkage inwards of the 
outer skin. Such shrinkage will occur, but only to a 
limited extent, because the outside of the ingot is a great 
deal cooler than the interior. This means that it will 
contract less during the final cooling than the interior, 
and also it means that, being cooler, it is stronger and, 
therefore, less likely to yield abnormally under contrac- 
tion stresses. The majority of the contraction, therefore, 
must take place and be accommodated inside the ingot. 
Also, since the various parts of the ingot, and even the 
single crystals, are separate entities (to all intents and 
purposes), each crystal will contract or tend to contract 
as a unit, and, therefore, to pull itself away from the 
surrounding units. This means that within the ingot 
the solid contraction exercises a powerfully disruptive 
tendency which will show itself most markedly in the 
weakest zones of the ingot, i.e., in the zones where there 
is the least cohesion between the crystals or the units. 
The position of these weakest zones has already been indi- 
cated, being respectively between the individual columnar 
crystals, between the sets of columnar crystals, between 
the columnar and the free crystals, and in the cones high 
in impurities in the free crystals. The tendency, therefore, 
of the contraction forces, is to pull the crystals away from 
each other at all these places, and to produce definite 
contraction cavities. These cavities will be referred to 
again, later. 

It has now been shown how a steel ingot is formed, 
and how it solidifies into different portions and develops 
varieties of crystallisation in the different parts. As the 
engineer does not usually employ ingots as raw material, 
it is desirable to follow out the influences of the various 
crystalline formations upon the rolled or forged products 
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which are the ordinary forms of raw material used by 
him. It is imnecessary to state that the forging opera- 
tion changes the external shape of the steel, and, since 
the ingot, as the starting-point for a large proportion of 
the forgings and drop forgings which are used, is far too 
large to be handled, it is first of all broken down to a 
more convenient size. This means that it is usually 
elongated parallel to the major axis of the ingot, and 
consequently reduced in cross-section. From this longer 
bar of smaller section than the ingot, suitable lengths are 
cut off to provide the material for one or more forgings. 
The selected piece is then formed, either under the hammer, 
or in the dies of a drop hammer, to the final shape. As 
ingots are commonly made fourteen or fifteen inches 
square, and as there are thousands of forgings or drop 
forgings made with a cross-section, in places, of only 
half an inch square, it is evident that the change of 
external shape in the steel is immense. A change of 
external shape of this, or indeed of any magnitude, must 
have a pronounced effect upon the internal structure of 
the steel in the ingot. The effect will depend upon the 
extent to which the steel has been forged, or rather the 
extent to which the shape of the steel has been changed. 
The effect of working upon the structure of the steel 
within an ingot, is to distort the individual crystals, 
whether they are columnar or free. If it is assumed that 
the working is such as will elongate the ingot parallel 
to its major axis, then the columnar crystals will first 
of all be bent and perhaps flattened out, i.e., squashed 
down towards the outside layers of the ingot, and then, 
under the influence of the work, may be gradually turned 
so that their axes lie more or less parallel to the direction 
of elongation of the steel in the ingot. This degree of 
distortion requires the application of a considerable 
amount of work, and unless the requisite amount of work 
has been done, the dendritic formation of the interior 
of the crystal will be retained more or less. Even when 
a very large amount of work has been applied to a steel. 
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the dendritic formation of the columnar crystals is not 
always destroyed or removed. It is often possible to 
detect, on a scale much smaller than exists in the ingot, 
definite traces of the original dendritic structure. The per- 
manence of the columnar crystals certainly depends to 
some extent upon the magnitude, nature, and arrangement 
of the non-metallic impurities around the crystals, and 
it is quite certain that under certain circumstances it 
is practically impossible to remove entirely the original 
columnar structure of the ingot, even after rolling. The 
typical two final conditions can be seen in the sections 
of forgings given in Figs. 12 and 13. In Fig. 13 it is 
evident that, to all intents and purposes, the steel consists, 
not of crystals as customarily conceived, but of parallel 
*' fibres," each fibre being very long in proportion to 
its breadth. The same effect is produced in the free 
crystals as in the columnar crystals, though in the free 
crystals the transition to the '^ fibre " condition is easier 
than in the columnar, because of the absence in the free 
crystals of any definite orientaticMi perpendicular to the 
sides of the ingot. As a result, there is less need to turn 
the axis of the crystal, and the transformation into the 
fibre takes place more easily. 

It might be thought at first sight that, during the 
forging operations, the crjrstals — either columnar or free 
— ^would lose their identity, and would merge one into 
the other, or, in other words, would weld up. This would 
seem to be a reasonable thing to expect, were it not for 
the outer skin of non-metallic impurity around the crystals. 
This skin protects the crystals from merging one into 
the other, although the skin itself may be of almost 
impalpable thickness. It is also possible that there is 
a slight difference in composition between the dendrites 
and the background (possibly in the phosphorus content), 
and that this difference is not overcome (euid metal of 
uniform composition produced) during a normal time of 
heating at the forging temperature. Whatever the reason, 
the result is that, in a forged steel in which there is a 
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well-developed fibre, there ib a thin layer (which may be 
discontinaous, and may in reality also be a series of 
smaller and thinner fibres) of non-metallio inclusions 
around each fibre of the steel, which, to a certain extent, 
keeps them apart. This fact has a distinct influence upon 
the mechanical properties of the forged steel. 

The section of a forging shown in Fig. 13 indicates 
clearly that the forged steel has developed a grain some- 
thing like that formed in wood, the fibres of the steel 
lying in the forging in a manner somewhat similar to the 
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arrangement of the fibres of wood in a plank. Without 
pressing the simile too far, it may be convenient to speak 
of the ** grain " of the steel in the same sense as the term 
is applied to timber, so that a mental picture may easily 
be formed of any forging, and the disposition of the fibres 
or forged crystals within it. 

In the interior of an ingot, i.e., in the free crystals, 
which after all compose the greater part of the majority 
of sound ingots, there is no grain at all. It would be 
expected that the mechanical properties of steel in this 
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form would be the same in all directions, i.e., that they 
would be independent of the direction in which the test 
sample was cut. The truth of this assumption can be 
seen from the figures given in Table 1, the directions A, 
B, and C, being respectively parallel to the three axes 
of the ingot. 

If similar mechanical tests are made upon forged steel 
the effect of the direction of the grain in the test piece 
becomes very evident. Suitable figures are quoted in 
Table 2 of the results obtained from test pieces cut along 
and across the grain of the steel. 
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The above test figures go to show that the direction 
of the grain in the steel has no influence at all upon its 
tensile strength (yield-point^ or elastic limit) » but that it 
has a most profound effect upon the ductility (as expressed 
by the elongation per cent, and the reduction of area 
per cent.), and upon the impact or notched bar values. 
After either treatment the values obtained from samples 
in which the grain is parallel to the axis of the test piece 
are very much higher than those obtained when the grain 
is perpendicular to this axis. Additional information on 
this point is given by thee urves in Fig. 14 (due to Brearley). 
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The net result of this fact to the engineer is that it is 
always advisable .(not to say essential) that the steel in 
a forging should be so arranged that if the forging is 
to fracture in use, then the fracture must go through 
all the fibres, and not slide in between them. Stated in 
another way, the fibres of the steel should always be 
placed at right angles to the principal shear or bending 
stresses in the part, and parallel to the tension stresses. 
The good and bad arrangement of the fibres in the steel 
of a forging can be seen very well in Figs. 15 and 16, 
which display the right and the wrong ways of arranging 
the fibres in a crankshaft. 

So ffikr, the influence of the ingot structure upon that 
of the parts forged from it has been confined to the good 
features, or rather to the general features. No mention 
has been made as yet of the influence of the defects in 
the ingot structure upon the forging. The first part of 
the ingot likely to produce defects, which should be con- 
sidered, is the outside skin. It has been shown that this 
outer layer frequently contains fairly large non-metallic 
inclusions, such as pockets of slag, sulphides, dirt, etc. 
During forging, these inclusions may be drawn out into 
threads if they do not lie very near to the surface, or it 
may happen that, during forging, the steel skin over the 
inclusions is burst, and a seam or roak is formed, which 
is elongated, and may run along the surface of a consider- 
able length of the forged part (Fig. 17). It may happen 
also that, owing to the scaling of the outer skin of the 
ingot during re-heating for forging, etc., the inclusions 
may fall right out if they are near enough to the surface 
of the steel. The development of the drawn-out inclu- 
sions into flaws in the finished forgings, may be prevented 
by the removal (by rough machining) of the outside skin of 
the steel. OccasionaUy, the elongated flaws are definitely 
dangerous, and lead to other flaws in the forgings or 
machined parts during the operation of heat treatment, 
particularly during case hardening and the subsequent 
quenching. 
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The next most Btriking flaw which may develop during 
forging is the splitting of the ingot along the junctionAl 
planes of the sets of columnar crystals. In particulaTi 
the diagonal planes described on p. 23, «ad shown so 
clearly in Fig. 6, may develop into cracks by opening 
out under the forging. The ingot, or the forging, conse- 
quently splits along one or more of these planes, which 
suffer from lack of cohesion, produced by the disruptive 
force of the contractmg steel after solidification. Naturally, 
the other zones of weakness which were enumerated may 
develop into cracks in the same way, though the extent 
of this development is not so obvious unless the plane 
or zone of weakness extends right out to the skin of the 
ingot. Although they are not so obvious, it is fairly 
certain that in many cases these cracks do exist, and they 
are often discovered when the forging is machined. 

A similar result is produced in the forged steel by the 
contraction cavities which occur in between the columnar 
and the free crystals. These cavities have been shown to 
be intimately connected with the comparatively high 
proportion of non-metallic impurities which occur in the 
zone of junction of dissimilar crystals. It can be assumed 
with certainty that these flaws never extend to the outside 
of the ingot, or, in the ordinary way, to the outside of 
the forging. If they are found on the skin, it is because 
they have spread and increased very greatly during the 
forging process, far beyond their original limits of size 
and influence. The defects, if they are discovered at 
all, are generally found during the machining of the 
forging. ** Hair lines," or '' hair cracks," can usually 
be traced back to this kind of defect in the original ingot. 
It is a very rare thing indeed for a forging to be spoiled 
by obvious cracking, or seaming, as a result of the con- 
traction cavities in this particular zone. 

The remaining portion of the ingot, which is prone 
to the development of contraction cavities, is the series 
of inverted conical zones, which are more or less high in 
such non-metallic impurities as are found in the ingot. 

4 
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These zones may give rise to cracks, though it is not very 
likely that they will do so, as they are much more likely 
to produce " ghosts " and seams in the finished forging 
or bar. They may also lead to hair cracks, but will more 
probably result in a streak of sulphide or slag, or a 
"ghost," than any other form of trouble (see Fig. 18). This 
statement must, of course, be qualified a little, because 
it is obvious that the extent of the ** segregation," which 
is the term applied to cover the unequal distribution 
of one or more constituents of the steel, will determine 
the degree to which it will affect the ingot and the forgings 
made from it. If the highly impure zones in the ingot 
are of such a size that they become veritable pockets 
of sulphide and slag, then the effect upon the bars or 
forgings made from it will be very much greater than if 
the zones are comparatively small. 

The subject of these internal zones or pockets high in 
impurities naturally leads to that of the effect of pipe 
upon the ingot and its resultant forgings and bars. It 
may be said at once that pipe — real unadulterated pipe 
— should never appear in any product later than the 
ingot. Its formation at some place in the ingot is quite 
inevitable, and the only thing which can be done is to 
cut off that part of the ingot in which it occurs. That the 
removal of pipe, in some cases, requires the cropping and 
scrapping of a good deal of the ingot, can be seen from 
the section of an ingot shown in Fig. 9. A further 
difficulty encountered in the removal of the pipe is shown 
in Fig. 19. This section shows a different form of pipe, 
known as intermittent pipe, which is really a series of 
pockets running along the axis of the ingot. With an 
ingot containing such a defect, it is easy to crop down 
to a certain level in the belief that the pipe ends there, and 
has therefore been completely cut away, and to forge 
all the remainder of the ingot. Such a proceeding might 
result in the incorporation within the forging of a good 
deal of the pipe. A marked intermittent pipe does not 
occur frequency, but a somewhat similar result is often 
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found in an ingot in which the main pipe has really finished 
above the cropping line, but in which there is a series 
of tiny pockets along the axis of the ingot. These jiockets 
have been produced in a manner somewhat similar to 
that which created the inverted cones of segregated 
impurities previously described. Arising from these 
pockets and the contraction cavities formed in a similar 
manner, the resulting forgings and bars may contain a 
series of capillary holes — ^intermittent in nature and 
varying in size — ^running along the axis of the forging or 
the roUed bar. Such defects are comparatively common 
in steel bars. « 

In connection with the creation of pipe, it was pointed 
out that one reason why it is formed is because the middle 
of the ingot is fluid for a longer time than the outside. 
This means, in general, that the interior portions of the 
ingot will contain a higher proportion of impurities than 
the outside, because the melting-point of the impure 
residue is usually a good deal lower than that of the solid 
steel from which it is rejected. This statement applies 
particularly to the sulphides of iron and manganese, which 
represent the usual forms in which the sulphur is present 
in the steel. The phosphorus in the ingot is usually found 
in abnormally high proportions in the same parts of the 
ingot as contain the high sulphur contents. This means 
that both the sulphur and phosphorus in an ingot are 
most plentiful in the metal which was fluid longest. 
This is shown to be true, in so far as sulphur is concerned, 
by the sulphur print reproduced in Fig. 20, which repre- 
sents the longitudinal section of an ingot, and includes 
the region of the pipe. The presence of the high sulphur 
round about the pipe has nothing to do with the shape 
of the pipe or reaUy with the pipe itself, but merely with 
the fact that the metal which lines the pipe was the last 
part of the ingot to freeze. Conversely, it might be reason- 
able to expect all parts of the ingot formed from metal 
which was fluid for a distinctly longer time than the metal 
immediately surrounding it, to be high in impurities. 
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This leads to the conclusion that there will be high sulphur 
in all the smaller pockets below the pipe, in the conical 
contraction cavities, etc. Naturally, the segregation of 
sulphur or phosphorus, or both, is detrimental to the steel 
products forged or rolled from the ingot. The appearance 
and distribution of the impurities in the segregated parts 
of the ingot which has been forged or rolled out into bars, 
can be seen plainly from the sulphur prints in Figs. 21 and 
22. It is more than probable that the majority of the cases 
of failure attributed to high sulphur and phosphorus are 
not due merely to the average high sulphur and phosphorusi 
but to the fact that, in consequence of segregation, the 
already high sulphur content is increased to a still higher 
proportion in some parts, so that the actual content at 
the position which failed may really be very high indeed. 
If there had been no segregation, it is possible that 
the proportion of sulphur in the steel evenly distributed 
would have been reasonable and harmless throughout the 
forging. 



CHAPTER III 

The Heat Treatment of Steel 

The heat treatment of steel in some form or other has 
been carried out for a very long time. It is impossible 
to imagine the production of such glorious specimens of 
the cutler's art as are found in the Damascus blades 
without assuming on the part of the craftsman a keen 
appreciation of the hardening and tempering of steel. It 
has been known for almost as long as steel has been known, 
that, by plunging a red-hot piece of steel into water, the 
steel may be hardened. The history of the Sheffield 
cutlery trade makes it equally clear that heat treatment 
has been known to the English exponents of the cutler's 
art from time immemorial, and there is little reason to 
doubt that Chaucer's " Scheffeld thwitel " was hardened 
and tempered in much the same way as the modern 
carving-knife, as produced by the average Sheffield cutler 
of the present day, is hardened and tempered. Up to a 
relatively recent date, however, heat treatment was 
carried out upon a very restricted number of steels, the 
objects of the operation being more or less strictly con- 
fined to the production of a good cutting edge, either on 
cutlery or on turning tools. It is only within the last 
few decades that serious attempts have been made to 
utilise the heat treatment of steel as a means of improving 
its general mechanical properties, so that the steel so 
treated can be utilised in engineering structures. This 
is the application of heat treatment which is of interest 
to the engineer, and, consequently, it will be the effect 
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of heat treatment upon the meohanioal properties of 
ateel which will mainly be considered in this chapter. 

It may be well to consider at the start some definition 
of heat treatment as applied to steel. Heat treatment 
has for its object the production in a steel of such 
mechanical properties as are not possessed by that steel 
in its normal condition, and is carried out by heating the 
steel to suitable temperatures and cooling it in specific 
ways. This definition is a fairly wide one, and is particu- 
larly vague. It will be seen that it is quite easy to 
include in this definition all such operations as involve 
the heating of the steel to any temperature above the 
temperature of a room, and allowing it to cool at any 
particular rate. The treatment is not confined to one 
heating, or to any particular method of cooling. Bearing 
this in mind, it is evident that a good deal of ground has 
to be covered in the consideration of heat treatment. 
It may be well to make the definition more precise by 
saying at once that under the term, ** heat treatment,'' 
oidy those operations are to be considered which do not 
involve the application of mechanical work to the material, 
so that forging, drop forging, rolling, and casting are not 
taken into account. Strictly speaking, these operations 
are heat treatments, but lengthy usage has sanctioned 
the restricted application of the term, heat treatment, 
to operations other than those falling into these cate- 
gories, and the heat treatment is usually performed after 
such processes have been completed. The various opera- 
tions of case hardening, although they are ** heat treat- 
ments," are also not to be considered in this chapter, 
since they are dealt with in the chapter on case-hardening 
steels. The concern of this chapter is therefore with the 
following operations : — 

(1) Normalising and refining. 

(2) Annealing. 

(3) Hardening. 

(4) Tempering. 
(6) Softening. 
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In order to crystallise the subject as far as possible, 
the following definitions of these five operations (as 
adopted by the British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion) may be quoted, as they give a reasonable idea of 
the nature of the processes under consideration. 

(1) Normalising. — Normalising means heating a steel 
(however previously treated) to a temperature exceeding 
its upper critical range, and allowing it to cool freely 
in the air. It is desirable that the temperature of the 
steel shall be maintained for about fifteen minutes, and 
shall not exceed the upper limit of the critical range by 
more than 60^ C. (90^ P.). 

(2) Annealing. — Annealing means re-heating, followed 
by slow cooling. Its purposes may be : — 

(a) To remove internal stresses, or to induce 
softness, in which cases the maximum temperature 
may be arbitrarily chosen. 

(6) To refine the crystalline structure in addition 
to the above (a), in which case the temperature used 
must exceed the upper critical range as in normalising. 

(3) Hardening. — Hardening means heating a steel to 
its normalising temperature, and cooling more or less 
rapidly in a suitable medium, e.g., water, oil, or air. 

(4) Tempering. — Tempering means heating a steel 
(however previously hardened) to a temperature below 
its carbon change-point, with the object of reducing the 
hardness or increasing the toughness to a greater or less 
degree. 

(6) Softening* — Softening is to facilitate the machining 
of a steel, and is carried out by annealing or tempering, 
or both. 

Wily Heat Treatment is Possible. 

The heat treatments which are of real value in the 
production of improved physical properties depend upon 
the fact that in some way or other steel can be rendered 
hard. It is well known that steel can only be rendered 
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hard if it be heated to a suffioiently high temperature 
and be cooled sufBlcieiitly quickly. The first two ques- 
tions in connection with heat treatment which require 
an answer are therefore : (1) Why is it necessary to heat 
steel above a certain temperature in order that it may 
be hardened ? and (2) Why must the steel be cooled 
rapidly ? In order to make the answers to these questions 
sufficiently clear, it will be well to consider first of all 
the plain carbon steels, that is, steels free from such 
elements as nickel, chromium, tungsten, etc. 

To help in answering the above questions quite simply, 
it may be advantageous as a preliminary to consider some 
other substances than steel, which can be visualised more 
readily. A very instructive substance to use for demon- 
stration purposes is a solution of salt and water. The 
heat treatment operations to be carried out in connection 
with the solution of salt and water are quite simple. It 
is proposed that a quantity of pure water is taken, and 
that to this pure water consecutive additions are made 
of a known quantity of common salt. Suitable consecutive 
additions will be 2 per cent. The subsequent observations 
will therefore be made upon a series of solutions con- 
taining 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., per cent., respectively, of common 
salt. These solutions are then to be cooled from, say, 
10^ C. by means of a freezing mixture, and observations 
made as to what happens during the cooling. The first 
solution, which contains no common salt at all, undergoes 
a perfectly simple change, namely, it freezes completely 
at a temperature of 0^ C. 

The second solution, if cooled in exactly the same way 
as the first, does not freeze at 0^ C, but must be cooled 
to a lower temperature if any freezing is to take place. 
The 2 per cent, solution will have to be cooled to a tempera- 
ture of — 2^ C. before any separation of solid takes place. 
When that temperature is reached, a partial freezing of 
the solution will occur, or, in other words, a certain 
quantity of solid matter will be deposited from the solu- 
tion. This solid matter can be strained away, and, if 
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examined, is found to be pure ice. This shows that 
only the water in the solution has frozen out, the salt 
remaining dissolved in the residual liquid. As the 
temperature of the solution is lowered, more and more 
solid will separate, but the solid which is deposited is 
always pure ice. None of the salt comes out of the 
solution. This process of separation of solid goes on 
continuously until nearly the whole of the solution has 
become solid in consequence of the separation of ice. 
When the temperature of the solution has been lowered 
very nearly to —22® C. it is found that almost the whole 
of the solution has separated in the form of ice, and that 
only about 8 per cent, of the original solution is left in 
the liquid form. If this remaining liquid is analysed, it 
is found to contain about 24 per cent, of common salt. 
When the solution is cooled finally to exactly —22° C. 
the whole of the remaining solution solidifies suddenly, 
and no liquid whatever remains. 

The 4 per cent, solution can now be considered. When 
this solution is cooled it must be taken to a temperature 
distinctly lower than that required for the 2 per cent, 
solution before any separation of ice takes place. From 
the 4 per cent, solution the first separation of ice does 
not take place until the temperature has been lowered 
to —4° C. As in the case of the 2 per cent, solution, 
further cooling results in the continuous separation of ice. 
Once again it is found that, on reaching a temperature 
of nearly —22'' C, a certain quantity of solution remains, 
mixed with a good deal of ice. The amount of residual 
solution is twice as great from the 4 per cent, solution 
as remained from the 2 per cent, solution, but if it is 
separated and analysed it will be found that it contains 
24 per cent, of common salt, just as did the residual 
fluid from the 2 per cent, solution. The residual fluid 
from the 4 per cent, solution also freezes as a whole when 
cooled to exactly —22^0., at which temperature the 
whole of the original solution has solidified. Similar 
observations can be made upon each of the various solu* 
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tions of common salt, and it is found that, as the percentage 
of salt in the solution increases, so the temperature at 
which the first separation of ice occurs becomes lower 
and lower, but that in every case a certain quantity of 
solution is left which finally freezes at a definite tempera- 
ture, this temperature being the same for all strengths of 
solution. It is also found that this residual solution 
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always has the same composition, namely, 24 per cent, 
of common salt, whatever may have been the composition 
of the original solution which was examined. If a solution 
containing 24 per cent, of common salt is made up, and 
its cooling processes examined, it is found that there is 
no separation of ice during its cooling, and that this 
solution freezes quite suddenly as a whole at — 22^C. 
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The observations made upon the various salt solutions 
can be set out conveniently in the form of a diagram 
(Fig. 23). On this diagram have been plotted the tempera- 
tures at Tiiiich the first separation of ice takes place during 
the cooling of the solutions, and also the temperature at 
which the final solidification of each solution occurs. The 
diagram makes it plain that the temperatures at which 
the first separation of ice occurs all lie upon the approxi- 
mately straight line AB, running from 0° C. (for the 
pure water) to —22^ C. (for the 24 per cent, salt solution), 
whilst the temperature at which the whole solution becomes 
solid is —22° C. in every case. The final solidification, 
therefore, of all the salt solutions is represented by the 
straight line CD, which runs parallel to the axis of 
composition. 

After considering such a homely material as common 
salt, a similar series of observations can be carried out 
on a mixture of metals. A very convenient mixture of 
metals to consider is lead and tin. Observations can be 
made upon such a mixture by taking a certain quantity 
of pure lead and measuring, with a pyrometer, the tempera- 
ture at which it freezes. Successive additions of 5 per 
cent, of tin can then be made to the pure lead, and 
observations again made of the temperatures at which 
freezing commences and finishes. Just as the solution 
of common salt deposited first pure ice, and then, at a 
definite temperature, became completely solid by the 
separation of a definite mixture of salt and ice, so the lead- 
tin mixture deposits first of all pure lead, and then at a 
certain definite temperature (180° C.) becomes completely 
solid by the deposition of a definite mixture containing 
63 per cent, of tin and 37 per cent, of lead. The series 
of observations made on the lead-tin mixtures can be 
plotted in the same way as were the observations made 
on the salt solutions, and the resulting diagram is shown 
in Fig. 24. It can be seen in the mixtures of lead and 
tin that, once again, the temperature of final solidification, 
as represented by the line DE, is the same for all the 
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mixtures, and it can also be seen that the composition 
of the substance which finally solidifies is always the 
same, namely, 63 per cent, of tin and 37 per cent, of 
lead. 

It will help the consideration of the problems arising 
in connection with steel considerably, if yet another set 
of observations is made upon the lead-tin mixtures. 
These observations consist in noticing the rates of cooling 
of all the mixtures when they are cooled from the com- 
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pletely liquid to the completely solid condition. An 
easy way of observing what happens is to insert a pyro- 
meter in the cooling liquid, and to notice the number of 
seconds which are required to cause the mixture to cool 
through each successive 1^ C. These numerous observa- 
tions can then be plotted upon a curve. A typical curve 
of such observations is shown in Fig. 26. This curve is 
not a smooth one, that is to say, the number of seconds 
required to cool 1^ C. is not always the same, and at two 
different temperatures the rate of cooling has been very 
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considerably lessened. It is found, also, that the two 
temperatures at which the rate of cooling is retarded, 
correspond to quite definite events in the cooling of the 
mixture. The upper retardation of cooling takes place 
when the first separation of lead (or tin) occurs, and the 
second retardation takes place at the temperature which 
marks the final solidification of the mixture. The 
retardation in the rate of cooling is due to the fact that 
the separation of solid from the solution is accompanied 
by the evolution of heat. This heat is latent, and its 
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evolution corresponds with that which occurs when steam 
liquefies or water freezes. 

The second retardation takes place at the same 
temperature over the whole range of composition of the 
lead-tin mixtures, but the upper retardation takes place 
at a temperature which depends upon the composition 
of the mixture. This temperature has already been 
shown to be represented by the upper line ABC in 
Fig. 24. 

By these two series of simple experiments certain definite 
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facts have been eBtablished. Those which are of impor- 
tance in connection with the study of steel are : — 

(1) The temperature at which a solution begins to 
deposit solid is dependent upon the composition of 
the solution. In general, it is found that the tempera- 
ture at which the deposition of solid commences is 
lower in strong solutions than in weak solutions. 

(2) A solution does not usually become completely 
solid at one temperature, but does so over a range 
of temperature starting at a temperature which 
varies according to the composition of the solution, 
and in many solutions finishing at the same fixed 
temperature, whatever the composition of the solution 
may be. 

(3) The temperature of the final solidification of 
a solution is a function of the constituents of the 
solution, i.e., lead and tin, or salt and water, and not 
of the particular composition of the solution. 

(4) That the deposition of solid from a solution is 
always accompanied by a retardation in the rate of 
cooling of that solution. 

These four points having been established, the discus- 
sion of steel can be resumed. In this connection the 
fourth point calls for first consideration. It has been 
shown that when the separation of any substance from a 
solution occurs, there is a retardation in the rate of cooling 
of that solution. It is reasonable, therefore, to assume 
the converse, namely, that if a retardation in the rate 
of cooling be found when the cooling of a solution is 
observed, then this retardation corresponds to the separa- 
tion of something or other from the solution. Bearing 
in mind this reasonable assumption, some curves showing 
the rates of cooling of plain carbon steels can be considered. 
In Fig. 26 are shown four cooling curves of steels, con- 
taining, respectively, nil, 0*3, 0*6, and 0*9 per cent, of 
carbon. It is evident that these curves have a very 
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close resemblance to the curves shown in Fig. 25, which 
represents the cooling of lead- tin mixtures. In the 
steel curves the final retardation occurs at the same 
temperature, namely, 695^ C. in all the four steels, this 
temperature presumably corresponding, therefore, to that 
of 180° C. for the lead-tin alloys. It is fairly reasonable 
to assume, consequently, that the retardation has the 
same significance for the steels as for the lead-tin alloys, 
and, therefore, to state that in plain carbon steels there 
is always a final separation of something or other from 
solution at 605'' C. The upper retardation occurs at 
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different temperatures in the three steels. With the 
0*3 per cent, carbon steel the retardation occurs at about 
810^ C, and with the 0*6 per cent, carbon steel at about 
740^0. The steel, i.e., pure iron, containing no carbon 
has its retardation at about 900''C. With the 0*9 per 
cent, carbon steel there is only one retardation, namely, 
at 695° C, and bearing in mind what happened with the 
common salt solution and with the lead-tin alloys, it 
appears reasonable to assume that the final substance 
which separates from solution at 695° C. from all the 
plain carbon steels contains 0*9 per cent, of carbon. 
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The diagram in Fig. 27 shows the temperatures of 
retardation for steels containing any percentage of 
carbon[f rom ^O^to^l ' 2*per cent., the upper line corresponding 
to the first separation of solid from the solution, and the 
lower line corresponding to the complete final separation 
from the solution. It has already been shown that the 
substance which finally separates from solution contains 
0*9 per cent, of carbon (thus corresponding to the 
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mixture containing 63 per cent, of tin and 37 per cent, 
of lead in the lead-tin mixtures, or to the mixture 
containing 24 per cent, of common salt in the common 
salt solution). In the common salt solution it was 
found that the substance which first separated was pure 
ice, in the lead-tin mixtures it was found that the 
substance which first separated was pure lead, therefore 
it is safe to assume that in the iron-carbon mixtures 
containing less than 0* 9 per cent, of carbon the substance 
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which first separates from solution will be pure iron. 
If the steel contains more than 0*0 per cent, of carbon 
the substance which separates at the upper retardation 
temperature is obviously not iron. It might be expected 
from the analogous case of lead and tin that it would be 
carbon, since the important constituents of steel are 
iron and carbon. This assumption is only partially 
correct. The carbon does separate, but not in the form 
of -the element carbon. The separated substance is iron 
carbide, i.e., a compound of iron and carbon. This fact 
shows that the critical constituents of steel are not iron 
and carbon, but iron and iron carbide. The mixture, 
therefore, which separates at 696^ C. is not a mixture of 
iron and carbon, but a mixture of iron and iron carbide. 
The mixture contains 0*9 per cent, of carbon, but 13*5 
per cent, of iron carbide. 

In this discussion of the changes which take place 
when steel is cooled, various statements have been made 
regarding substances which separate from "solution." 
That this is justifiable is seen by the close analogy which 
steel bears to the well-known solution of salt in water. 
With steel, however, the solution is not exactly such as 
is usually imagined, e.g., salt in water or grease in 
petrol. It is a kind of solution which has very similar 
properties, but which, instead of being liquid, is solid. 
The solution from which the pure iron separates as shown 
in Fig. 27, is not a liquid^ but is a solid solution. (This 
will be obvious from a consideration of the temperatures 
under discussion, all of them being below 960^ C, whilst 
the melting range of steel is round about 1,400^ C.) 

It is possible now to proceed to answer more definitely 
the two idain questions which were put at the beginning 
of this chapter, as to why steel can be hardened. Con- 
sider the cooling of a piece of steel containing 0*3 per 
cent, of carbon, from a temperature of 900^0. It is 
evident, from what has been said, that at a temperature 
of 900^0. this steel will consist completely of solid 
solution. As it cools, nothing will happen until the 
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temperature reaches that corresponding to the first 
retardation of cooling (called the upper critical point), 
which in this steel will be about 810^ C. At this 
temperature a certain quantity of pure iron will separate 
from the solution (see Fig. 27). The separation of 
additional pure iron will continue during the further 
cooling, until the steel reaches a temperature of about 
695"^ C, at which temperature there will be a final and 
complete separation of the definite mixture of iron and 
iron carbide, containing 0'9 per cent, of carbon. This 
is the micro-constituent known as pearlite (see Fig. 28). 
Lowering the temperature below 695^ C. results in no 
further change o{ structure in the steel. The final struc- 
ture produced by cooling to ordinary room temperatures 
is shown in Fig. 29, which displays the micro-structure 
of the steel after it has cooled in the way which has been 
described. Two constituents are present, one of them 
white, and the other grey. The grey is the material 
containing 0*9 per cent, of carbon, i.e., the pearlite, 
and the white constituent is pure iron. 

The micro-structure photographed in Fig. 29 shows 
clearly that the amount of pure iron in the steel is very 
large. The properties of pure iron are quite well known, 
and one of these properties is extreme softness. It is 
evident, therefore, that if the steel is going to be hard 
it must be given a structure which is as free as possible 
from separated iron. The only way to prevent the occur- 
rence of separated iron in a steel, is to cool it in such a 
way that the iron cannot come out of solution. The separa- 
tion of a substance from solution, and particularly from a 
solid solution, necessarily takes a certain amount of time. 
No action can be absolutely instantaneous, and, therefore, 
if the time of cooling be reduced very considerably, it 
is possible that the amount of iron which separates from 
the solution can be lessened simply because it has not the 
time to separate. To reduce the time available for 
the separation of iron, it is evident that the cooling must 
be carried out as rapidly as possible, and, in order to ac- 
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complish this, the steel is cooled in a cold liquid, frequently 
water. By cooling the metal in water the separation of 
iron can, in a great measure, be avoided, and the steel 
can be preserved in a condition approximating to that 
which it possessed at the high temperature, namely, a 
condition in which all the iron and carbon, etc., are in 
solution in each other (see Fig. 30). This explanation, 
then, offers the answer to the second question, namely, 
" Why must steel be cooled rapidly ? " 

The answer to the first question, as to why a steel 
must be heated above a certain temperature if it is to 
be hardened, is surely quite plain from the above discussion. 
After the material has cooled below 695^ C. the solid solu- 
tion has been completely decomposed, and, therefore, 
however rapidly the steel is quenched, it is not possible 
to retain it in the form of a solution, and consequently 
it cannot be hardened. It is evident, therefore, that 
the steel must be heated to a temperature at any rate 
higher than 696^ C. if the solid solution is to be found in 
the finished steel, that is, if the steel is to be hardened. 
It is important to note here that a steel would not be 
hardened if it were heated from ordinary room temperature 
to a temperature slightly above 695^ C. and then quenched. 
This is due to the fact that the reverse structural change, 
i.e., the passing again of the pearlite, or the mixture con- 
taining ' 9 per cent, of carbon, into solution, does not 
take place at the same temperature as the direct change 
of falling out of solution. The transformation into solu- 
tion takes place at a temperature of about 740^0., as 
can be seen from the heatiag curve of a steel, as shown 
in Fig. 31. It is necessary, therefore, to heat a steel to 
a temperature of about 750^ C. if it is to be hardened at 
all, although it is possible to harden it from a temperature 
rather lower than this if it has previously been heated 
to a higher temperature, e.g., 850^0., and has not 
subsequently been cooled below 695^0. 

If the steel were heated to a temperature of about 
760^0. and then quenched, it would contain a certain 
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amount of solid solution, the exact amount being pro- 
portional to the quantity of pearlite which was present 
in the original steel, this, in turn, being proportional to 
the amount of carbon in the steel. It has been shown 
that the hardness of the steel is dependent upon the 
existence of the solid solution, but it is not reasonable 
to expect a steel to be very hard if it consists of a small 
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proportion of solid solution and a large proportion of 
free iron. The properties of the free iron would tend to 
overshadow the properties of the smaller proportion of 
solid solution. In order, therefore, to produce the 
maximum hardening effect, it is necessary to increase, 
as far as possible, the proportion of solid solution in the 
steel. In other words, if the steel is to be hardened 
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properly and completely, it must be previously heated 
to such a temperature as converts it completely into 
solid solution. This means that the temperature of the 
steel must be raised, before quenching, to such a height 
that all the free iron has dissolved in the solid solution. 
This is to say, that the steel must be heated at least to 
the temperature indicated by the upper critical point. 

Most of what has been said above regarding the struc- 
tural changes in steel, applies to those changes which occur 
while the steel cools, but the reverse changes in structure 
produced during heating are exactly similar, although 
they do not necessarily occur quite at the same temperature 
during heating as during cooling. The correct hardening 
temperature, therefore, of a piece of steel is the upper 
critical temperature, since this is the temperature at 
which the steel has been transformed completely into 
the form of one constituent. The diagram in Fig. 27 
shows on the line ABCD the temperature at which the 
upper critical point occurs in the various carbon steels, 
and therefore shows what is the theoretically correct 
hardening temperature. For practical purposes, it is 
customary to quench steels with not more than O'O per 
cent, of carbon from a slightly higher temperature than 
the theoretical. The steels containing free carbide, i.e., all 
those with more than 0* 9 per cent, of carbon, are usually 
quenched from the temperature which is suitable for 
steels containing about 1*0 per cent, of carbon. This 
temperature is below the theoretical hardening temperature 
for the steels containing the higher proportions of carbon, 
and is chosen for strictly practical reasons, which do 
not affect the theoretical principles in any way (see 
Chapter IX on '' Tool Steels "). 

The above discussion has given some account of the 
facts which make it possible for steel to be hardened, 
and, as stated above, hardening underlies all those various 
heat treatments which are carried out with the intention 
of improving the physical properties of steel. It also 
gives some reasonable explanation of the fact that steels 
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containing a high proportion of carbon are harder, when 
quenched, than those with a low proportion of carbon. 
The solid solution is formed from iron and iron carbide. 
The iron is soft, but the solution is not. If, therefore, 
the solution is concentrated, it is likely to be harder than 
if it is dilute. The concentration of the solid solution 
depends upon the quantity of carbon in the steel, and 
hence it would be expected that the higher the carbon 
the harder would be the steel, when in the complete solid 
solution condition. 

To impress the effect of hardening, a few examples of 
the changes of mechanical properties which are induced 
by the operations of hardening may be quoted, the test 
results showing the properties of carbon steels after they 
have been cooled in air, oil, and water from different 
temperatures. It is well known that the rate of cooling 
in oil is not so high as that of cooling in water, hence the 
preservation of the solid solution is not so perfect, and 
consequently it is to be expected that the degree of 
hardening which has been effected by cooling in oil is 
not so high. Suitable test results are given in Table 3. 

The Effect of Alloying Elements upon 

THE HaBDENING OF StESLS. 

All that has been written above has to do with plain 
carbon steels. Such steels do not meet all the require- 
ments of the engineer as regards mechanical properties, 
and are by no means the only steels which are heat treated. 
It is necessary, therefore, to consider what changes are 
introduced into the fundamental processes by the addition, 
to the steel, of certain percentages of such alloying elements 
as nickel and chromium. It will probably be sufficient 
to consider only these two elements, both singly and 
together. 

For the nickel steels, it is not so easy to present the 
facts in a diagrammatic form as for the plain carbon 
steels, since in a nickel steel there are three possible 
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variants, namely, iron, nickel, and carbon, which ought 
to be considered. It is consequently not possible to 
draw a simple diagram, as was done with the plain carbon 
steels, in order to show the e£Fect of variations in composi- 
tion upon the heating and cooling transformations of the 
steels, and upon the temperatures at which the critical 
points occur. The only way in which a reasonable 

TABLE 3. 

The Effect of Diffebent Methods of Cooling upon tue 
Mechanical Pbofebtibs of Plain Carbon Steels. 

Diameter of Speoimens at Time of Heal Treaiment — 1^ inches. 
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diagram can be obtained, is to ignore the iron altogether, 
and to plot the curve with the nickel percentage as the 
basis. This has been done in Fig. 32, and the resulting 
diagram shows that the effect of the addition of nickel 
to the steel is to lower considerably the retardation 
temperatures, i.e., "critical points," as they will be 
called in future. The amount of nickel required to effect 
a considerable alteration in the critical temperatures 
depends upon the carbon content of the steel, but the 
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diagram shows that by adding about 6 per cent, of nickel 
to the steel, the lower critical point, which occurs at 
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605^0. in plain carbon steel, can be brought down 
to 280^ C. when the carbon in the steel is as high as 
1 per cent. 
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This lowering of the oritical point means that, during 
the cooling of a steel containing nickel, the iron can be 
kept in solution much more easily than when cooling 
the steels which are free from nickel. In addition to 
lowering the critical points of the steel, nickel has the 
effect of making the solid solution formed in the steel 
at high temperatures more stable, i.e., more persistent, 
during cooling. This applies equally when the steel is 
cooled rapidly. Both these effects make a steel containing 
nickel easier to harden than one free from nickel. Conse- 
quently, the quenching of steels containing an appreciable 
proportion of nickel, need not be carried out in quite 
such a drastic manner as must be employed for the plain 
carbon steels. Nickel steel, of a given size, when quenched 
in oil, may be hardened just as effectively as a steel free 
from nickel which has been cooled in water. If the 
percentage of nickel and carbon is sufficiently high, a 
solid solution is produced in the steel at high temperatures 
which is so stable, and which decomposes so sluggishly, 
that it retains its form and nature even after cooling in 
the air. Such a steel may be as hard, after cooling in 
the air, as a plain carbon steel is after cooling in water. 
A steel which behaves in this way is termed ** air 
hardening," or ''self hardening," the former title being 
decidedly preferable. 

Although chromium has not, in the past, been widely 
used by itself as a constituent of alloy structural steels 
(stainless steel is for the moment neglected in this connec- 
tion), it is well to appreciate the effect of this element 
upon the fundamentiJ principles of the hardening of 
steel. Chromium, when added to steel, raises the tempera- 
tures at which the critical points occur, and therefore a 
chromium steel must be heated to a higher temperature, 
if it is to be hardened, than is required for either a plain 
carbon steel or a nickel steel. Taken by itself, this effect 
of chromium should make it more difficult to harden 
chromium steels, but it is found that chromium, like 
nickel, produces in the steel a solid solution of superior 
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stability or greater viscosity than that found in carbon 
steels^ so that in reality the hardening is not made any 
more difficult by the addition of chromium (see the 
account of air-hardening steel in Chapter VI). With 
low percentages of chromium, the ease of hardening is 
not appreciably different in chromium steels and in plain 
carbon Bteels, but with higher percentages of chromium 
the hardening is distinctly easier, the solid solution being 
so stable that, despite the raised critical point, the steel 
will harden when cooled in air. This effect is especially 
notable if the chromium content is greater than 7 per 
cent, and the carbon greater than 0*5 per cent. 

The general effect of the addition of alloying elements 
to steel is to produce a solid solution which is more 
stable and more viscous, and which, when cooled, 
does not easily decompose by the deposition of free 
iron. This effect tends to make the hardening of the 
alloy steels easier than that of plain carbon steels. At 
this point it may be well to point out that manganese is 
an alloying element to just the same extent as nickel and 
chromium, and that manganese produces a very similar 
effect upon the steel. In fact, manganese may be con- 
sidered, in some ways, to have a greater effect than nickel. 
As all steels contain a greater or less proportion of 
manganese, it is well to remember this fact, and to appre- 
ciate that a steel containing 1 per cent, of manganese 
is likely to harden much more easily than a steel con- 
taining only I per cent, (see p. 144). 

Many steels contain both nickel and chromium, and 
these steels have the properties which might be expected 
if the separate effects of nickel and of chromium, as 
described above, are added together. The hardening 
temperature (critical point) is not very different from 
that of the plain carbon steels, being generally rather 
lower, since the amount of chromium present is usually 
not sufficient to neutralise the effect which the nickel 
exerts in lowering the criticcJ point. The solid solution 
produced in the nickel chromium steels is particularly 
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stable, and far less nickel and chromium, when present 
together, are required to produce an air-hardening steel 
than are necessary if the two elements arie present 
separately. To produce an air-hardening nickel steel 
requires approximately 6 per cent, of nickel, and 1*0 
per cent, of carbon. An air-hardening chromium steel 
may require 7 per cent, of chromium and 0*7 per cent, 
of carbon, but a steel containing 4*0 per cent, of nickel, 
1*3 per cent, of chromium, and only 0*26 per cent, of 
carbon, with the usual amount of manganese, hardens in 
air most efficiently (see also p. 174). 

ThB TKlfPEBING OF StEBL. 

When a steel, particularly an alloy steel, is completely 
hardened, it is probably much too hard for the purposes 
of the engineer, and is also probably much more brittle 
than he desires. The steel must, therefore, be softened 
somewhat, i.e., lowered in tensile strength, and, if possible, 
rendered more tough. These two effects are produced 
by the operation known as '' tempering," which consists of 
re-heating the steel to a suitable temperature, and allowing 
it to cool in a suitable manner (cf. the definition on p. 39). 
It is evident that the highest temperature, permissible in 
the tempering operation, must not be as high as the 
lowest temperature from which the steel can be hardened, 
i.e., the lower critical temperature on heating, as other- 
wise all the effects of hardening would be removed. The 
object of the tempering operation is not to remove, but 
to modify the effects of hardening. The maximum 
tempering temperature of the plain carbon steels must, 
therefore, be a few degrees below 740° C, say 700° C. 
(It may be assumed, for the time, that the alloy steels have 
the same critical temperature on heating as the carbon 
steels.) 

It is desirable to examine what really occurs during 
the tempering operation, so that the principles underljdng 
it may be understood. The effect of tempering may be 
observed in several ways, two convenient ones being : 
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(I) the effeot upon the mechanioal properties of the steel, 
and (2) the effect upon the struoture of the steel. For 
the sake of simplicity, the plain carbon steels are considered 
first, and it is assumed that the steel under discussion 
has been hardened completely in water, the hardening 
having been successful enough to produce nothing but solid 
solution in the steel. Such a steel will be very strong, 
but will have poor values of ductility and impact. If 
this steel is re-heated to various temperatures between 
room temperature and 700° C, and then cooled in air, it 
is found that the maximum stress of the steel decreases 
more or less continuously as the tempering temperature 
rises, and, at the same time, the ductility and impact 
values rise. The effect of the tempering operations upon 
the mechanical properties can be seen in the curves given 
in Fig. 50. These test results show clearly the effect 
of the tempering, but they do not show the cause of it. 
This is to be looked for in the changes which occur in 
the structure of the steel during the tempering operation. 
Expressed briefly, the structural changes which occur, 
during tempering, consist in the more or less complete 
decomposition of the solid solution which has been pro- 
duced by hardening the steel. The natural condition 
for a carbon steel to assume at ordinary temperatures is 
not that of a solid solution, but of a mixture of iron and 
pearlite (see Fig. 2d), and the solid solution has only been 
produced by the very rapid cooling, which has suppressed 
or prevented those changes of structure which would 
naturally occur if cooling took place at the normal rate, 
i.e., when cooling in air. The quenched steel, being in 
an artificial condition, has always a tendency to return 
to the condition which is natural to it, i.e., the stable 
condition, and the stable state at ordinary temperatures 
of carbon steels is one which contains no solid solution. 
By raising the temperature of the hardened steel, the 
return of the solid solution to the stable condition is 
greatly facilitated, and the higher the temperature of the 
steel, the more easily is the change carried out. Tempering 
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a steel is, therefore, really the ohanging back of the steel, 
more or less completely, and to a controllable degree, 
from the unstable solid solution condition to the condition 
in which it normally exists, i.e., a mixture of iron and 
iron carbide, or iron and pearHte. The reversion or 
decomposition of the solid solution proceeds gradually, 
and the deposition at an appreciable rate of iron and iron 
carbide, from solution, starts at a relatively low tempera- 
ture, e.g., about 200^ C, and goes on continuously as the 
temperature is raised. It is not easy to show this change 
by means of a series of micro-photographs, but it may 
be demonstrated by other means. 

When a steel consists entirely of solid solution it is 
not easily attacked by acids or other etching reagents. 
When it consists of a mixture of iron and pearlite (which 
in itself is a mixture of iron and iron carbide), as shown 
in Fig. 28, the free iron is not much attacked by the acids, 
but the pearlite is attacked vigorously. It is found abo, 
that practically all steels which consist of a mixture of 
iron and iron carbide are attacked vigorously by acid.* 
One would, therefore, expect that a steel which has been 
tempered would be attacked by acid more vigorously 
than a steel which has not been tempered. This is precisely 
what does happen, and the curve given in Fig. 33 shows 
the effect of tempering at different temperatures upon 
the rate at which the steel dissolves in acid. It may be 
seen that, as the tempering temperature rises, the solu- 
bility rapidly increases until it reaiches a maximum at 
400^0. After passing this temperature, the solubility 
falls away again. The curve in Fig. 33 may be interpreted 
as showing, first of all, the gradual decomposition of the 
solid solution by the falling out of solution of the iron 
and carbide of iron. The greater the amount of decom- 
position which has occurred, the more rapidly does the 
steel dissolve in acids. At 400^ C, it may be imagined 
that the solution has been completely decomposed, thus 
producing the maximum degree of solubility in the acid. 
On tempering at still higher temperatures, the alteration 
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of struoture which oocors, does not take place in the 
solution (which, since there is no solution left, is obvious), 
but in the separated iron and carbide of iron. By the 
decomposition of the solution, these two substances are 
deposited in a very fine form, and completely disseminated 
within each other. By heating the mixture to a still 
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higher temperature than 400^ C, these two constituents 
begin to segregate, the very fine particles of carbide 
probably coalescing into larger ones. This change in 
the structure of the steel should have the effect (which 
is generally observed) of reducing the solubility of the 
metal in the acids, and therefore the solubility in acids 
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will diminish as the tempering temperature rises from 
400*" C. to 700'' C. The final condition of the steel, after 
tempering at a temperature just below 700^ C, is that 
of an intimate mixture of very fine, but distinct, particles 
of iron carbide with the iron. The particles of ccurbide 
are distinctly smaller than would be found in a steel 
which had never been hardened (Fig. 34). (This theoretical 
explanation gives a good working idea of what is taking 
place in the steels. It does not pretend to account for 
all that happens during the tempering operation, and 
gives no explanation of some of the more obscure changes 
which are reflected in the alterations in the mechanical 
properties of the steels.) 

In the alloy steels the process of tempering has a very 
similar effect, although in these steels it is rare to reach 
the stage at which a mixture of iron and segregated iron 
carbide is produced, particularly in the nickel chromium 
steels. The structural and mechanical changes, however, 
are essentially the same in the alloy and in the plain 
carbon steels, and, therefore, there is no need to discuss 
the alloy steels separately. 

Thb Nobmalisikg of Steel. 

The previous sections have had for their subject the 
consideration of those principles which underlie the 
production of special mechanical properties in steels. 
There are certain other functions of heat treatment which 
should be considered, the aims of which are not so obviously 
to change the mechanical properties of the steel, as to 
improve its quality, i.e., to remove certain defects which 
are not easily represented by the usual tests for the 
mechanical properties. The best known operation of 
this kind is normalising. The primary object of this 
process is to give a steel its " normal " structure, as might 
be imagined from its title (cf. the definition on p. 39). 

Steel which has gone through such various operations 
as rolling, forging, drop forging, or casting, is not usually 
in its normal condition, after the completion of these 
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processes, even though they have been carried out in 
the best and most eflScient manner. In a casting, the 
steel has been allowed to cool from a high temperature 
without receiving any mechanical work during the process. 
In forging, rolling, or drop forging the temperature from 
which the steel cools is not so high, reckoning the tem- 
perature from which the steel cools as the temperature 
at which the mechanical working ceased, as in a casting, 
but the steel has received a good deal of distortion and 
punishment, and may, therefore, reasonably be considered 
to be in a strained condition. Even after mechanical 
working, the steel sometimes cools down from a fairly 
high temperature. In case hardening also, the steel is 
heated to a relatively high temperature for a prolonged 
period, and therefore is in the condition (approximately) 
of a casting. After any of these treatments, the steel 
may be considered to have cooled down from a fairly 
high temperature, and to ix>ssess all the defects which 
are produced in steel which has suiSered such exposure. 
The effect of heating a steel to a high temperature, i.e., 
a temperature distinctly above the line ABCD in Fig. 27, 
is to produce in it a structure which is distinctly coarse. 
It was explained on pp. 47 to 49 that at temperatures 
higher than those indicated by the line ABCD in Fig. 27, 
the steel consists entirely of solid solution. This solid 
solution really consists of an agglomeration of crystals. 
When the temperature rises, these crystals grow larger 
and more geometrical in external form (see Fig. 35). 
Consequently a steel which has been heated to a high 
temperature, and allowed to cool without being worked, 
consists of a coUection of large, coarse, fairly geometric 
crystals. This is not a good condition, as the best steel 
has a "fine grain," i.e., is composed of small orjnstals. 
One object of normalising is to assist in the production 
of this desirable fine grain in the steel. 

It is not necessary to go through all that happens to 
a steel during heating up from room temperature to a 
very high one, but it may be well to recapitulate a little 
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in order to ensure that the significance of normalising 
is thoroughly understood. At the ordinary temperature 
of the air the steel consists of a mixture of two constituents* 
iron and pearlite (speaking only of plain carbon steel). 
When this mixture is heated to the temperature of the 
lower critical change-point, the pearlite transforms into 
solid solution. On further heating, this solid soluMoR 
dissolves in the excess of iron which is present, until at 
the upper critical temperature (see Fig. 27) the steel 
consists entirely of solid Solution. The upper critical 
temperature is, therefore, the lowest temperature at which 
the steel consists of one homogeneous constituent, and 
at this temperature also the grains or crystals of the solid 
solution have their smallest size (Fig. 36). If the steel 
is heated to a higher temperature than the upper critical 
temperature, these grains or crystals grow larger and 
more geometric in external form. At the critical tempera- 
ture they are of the smallest size, and least geometric 
in form. 

The size of the crystals, found in the steel after cooling, 
is practically decided by the size of the crystals which 
exist in the steel at the time that it cools through the 
upper critical temperature. All engineers desire that 
their steel shall have a " fine grain," i.e., small crystals, 
and, therefore, it is necessary that the steel shall have 
small crystals at the time that it cools through the 
critical temperature. This means that the temperature 
to which it was heated, prior to the final cooling, must 
not have been much higher than the upper critical tempera- 
ture. Hence the reason for the insertion in the definition 
of the process of normalising, of a statement that the 
temperature employed should not be more than 50^ C. 
higher than the upper critical temperature. The theoreti- 
cally correct temperature of normalising is the upper 
critical point. Practical considerations require a little 
latitude. 

The operation of normalising is one of complete 
regeneration. When it is carried out, the effects of all 
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the previous treatments of the steel are wiped away. 
The operations of hardening and tempering, of cold 
working, of annealing, of casting, etc., are eliminated, 
in so far as their structural effects are concerned, from 
the steel. If the steel, before normalising, possesses a 
large coarse structure, the operation of normalising will 
remove it and replace it with the finest one possible. 
Whatever the previous treatment given to the steel may 
be, short of partial melting, its effects may be wiped out 
by heating the metal to the normalising temperature, 
and cooling it in the air. 

In addition to the direct structural effect upon the 
steel, the operation of normalising has the further effect 
of removing from the steel those mechanical strains 
which have been locked up within it by such processes 
as rolling, or drop forging, or cold working. All these 
operations are bound to strain the steel in some way or 
other, and the operation of normalising is necessary in 
order to remove these strains, which might be dangerous 
in a finished part. Normalising effects the removal, by 
allowing the steel to cool freely through the critical 
ranges under such conditions as impose no strain upon 
the metal. 

Akkeaung. 

The process of norm€Jising is often confused with 
that of annealing. The titles of the two processes are 
frequently muddled, with most unfortunate results. The 
process of annealing has some of the same objects as 
that of normalising, but it is carried out differently. A 
reference to the definition of normalising shows at once 
that in this process the steel is merely heated through- 
out to the appropriate temperature, and then is cooled 
down in the air, so that the changes of structure which 
should occur at the critical temperature are allowed a 
moderate time for their completion. In the annealing 
process the steel is not merely heated to the desired 
temperature and allowed to cool, but is heated to the 
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required temperature, and retained at that temperature 
for a long time, varying from a few hours to several 
days. In general, so far as structural steels are concerned, 
the protracted heating serves no good purpose. The 
cooling process also is allowed to extend over a pro- 
tracted period, since the steel is left in the furnace 
until both steel and furnace have reached atmospheric 
temperature. 

A lengthy stay at the high temperature allows the 
steel to undergo a complete re-crystallisation. The 
temperature used for annealing is often (particularly 
for castings) rather higher than that used for normalising, 
and consequently there is ample scope for the formation 
of quite large crystals. Nothing occurs during the cooling 
to cause the breaking up of these large crystals. More- 
over, during the cooling, which is frequently very slow, 
the time taken by the steel to pass through the range of 
temperature, between the upper and lower critical points, 
allows the changes of structure incidental to the cooling 
of steel to take place to the fullest and most complete 
extent. This results in the very complete separation of 
the iron from the pearlite into distinct and large masses, 
and also allows the pearlite to separate out into its 
constituents with singular completeness and perfection 
of form. The final structure can be seen, from a typical 
photograph, in Fig. 37. 

The mechanical effect of annealing is what might be 
imagined from the nature of the structure which it produces. 
The carbon steels are most usually submitted to the 
annealing process, and in them the result Lb, as stated 
above, to throw out the iron into large crystals of irregular 
shape. There is no mixing of the constituents. The 
steel, therefore, is very definitely soft and ductile, though 
not particularly tough. Some typical test figures, illus- 
trating the effect of annealing as compared with that of 
normalising upon the properties of steel, are given in 
Table 4. 
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0*2 


Nonnaliaed 


170 


25-4 


42- 


67-8 


0-2 


Annealed 


9-0 


21-2 


42-3 


65-7 


0*4 


XomuJiMd 


18-0 


30* 


34-5 


66-3 


0-4 


Annealed 


9-6 


25- 


35- 


570 


0*6 


Normalised 


20-0 


42-8 


20- 


22-7 


0-6 


Annealed 


11-4 


31-9 


26-0 


23-5 


0-0 


Nonnaliaed 


25-0 


62-4 


13*0 


15-4 


0-9 


Annealed 


16-8 


86-7 


18*0 


21-0 



SOFTEIOKG. 

It will be recollected that two things were set out as 
the objects of the process of normalising, the one being 
the refinement or regeneration of the structure, and the 
other being the removal from the steel of all the stresses 
that had been put into it during the processes of rolling, 
forging, casting, case hardening, and the like. The former 
object was achieved by heating up the steel to a tempera- 
ture slightly superior to its upper critical temperature, 
at which temperature the solid solution underwent a 
re-crystallisation, taking up the smallest and finest 
structure. This result can be achieved with all steels, 
whatever their type and whatever the nature or composi- 
tion of the solid solution. The second object, namely, 
the removal from the steel of the mechanical stresses, is 
accomplished in the normalising process, by allowing 
the steel to cool through its critical temperatures at such 
a speed that the structural changes associated with these 
temperatures can take place without irregular interruption. 
This assumes that the steel does not become hardened 
in any way during the process of cooling and normalising. 
It is obvious, however, that the process must be less 
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satisfaotory if it be applied to those st^s which do harden 
when cooled in the air from the normalising temperature. 
Evidently, the objects sought for in the normalising 
process must be attained by other methods when such 
steels are being dealt with. The first object, namely, 
the refinement of the structure, is not affected by the 
fact that the steel becomes hard when cooled from its 
normalising temperature. The alteration of process is 
only required, therefore, in respect of the other objects, 
i.e.^ the removal from the steel of the stresses which are 
put in automatically by the hardening which occurs during 
cooling. This result can be achieved, most effectively, in 
the steels which harden when normalised, by tempering 
the steel, using the highest temperature, e.g., 676^0., 
which is possible for the operation. Such a treatment 
will remove the strains very effectively, and it is a 
debatable point whether the process of hardening and 
tempering, just described, is not superior to the normalising 
process in its effect, though it is inferior in convenience. 

When a steel is tempered in the way described, simply 
to complete the changes usually brought about by normal- 
ising, the process is termed " softening," in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the tempering operation as carried out 
for the purpose of producing, within the steel, some 
definite and precise value of tensile strength or notched 
bar toughness. The process does effectually soften the 
steel, giving it its minimum tensile strength, which is a 
convenience to the engineer for the purposes of machining. 

The process of softening, just described, is the best 
practical method of meeting the difficulties experienced 
with the normalising of the air hardening (or semi-air 
hardening) alloy steels. Theoretically, and in fact, the 
alloy steels cannot be normalised, though the effects of 
the normalising process can be achieved, provided that 
the time allowed for the cooling is sufficiently protracted. 
To obtain the condition in an alloy steel, which corresponds 
to the normal state in carbon steels, would require an 
exceedingly slow cooling, probably lasting over several 
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days, though the desired results can be accomplished. 
Obviously, such a process becomes that of annealing. 
As a practical process, however, normalising or annealing 
the alloy steels is out of the question for most purposes. 

Mass and Volumb Effects in Hbat Treatment. 

Prior remarks regarding the processes of heat treatment 
have been concerned purely with alterations in structure 
produced during these operations, and with the funda- 
mental reasons for carrying them out. There are several 
other points in connection with heat treatment which 
must not be overlooked, as they are of immense importance 
to the engineer. The first of these points is what is known 
as the " mass effect of heat treatment," and this is mostly 
connected with hardening. The process of hardening 
consists in '' heating a steel to such a temperature that 
it is converted completely into solid solution, and cooling 
it at such a rate that the solid solution is retained intact 
or undecomposed when the steel reaches the temperature 
of the atmosphere." The mass of the steel part does 
not enter into the first operation mentioned in the 
definition, i.e., the temperature of hardening, except in 
so far as it must alwa3'B be remembered that a much 
greater time is required for a bar 6 inches square to 
be heated throughout to a uniform temperature, than for 
a bar 1 inch square. The mass effect in hardening enters 
definitely into the second part of the definition, i.e., the 
cooling of the steel at such a speed as to prevent the 
decomposition of the solid solution. 

From what was said earlier in this chapter regarding 
the cooling of steel, it must have become evident that 
every steel possesses a certain critical rate of hardening, 
i.e., that the solid solution, produced in the steel at the 
high temperatures, will decompose, unless it is cooled 
through the temperatures at which the critical changes 
occur, at such a speed that its temperature is falling at 
not less than a certain stipulated number of degrees per 
second. If this critical rate of cooling is attained or 
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exceeded, the solid solution will retain its identity, and 
will not decompose. If, on the other hand, the rate of 
cooling is lower than the critical rate, the solid solution 
will decompose to a greater or less degree, depending 
upon the extent of the departure of the rate of cooling 
from the critical rate. 

Consider now the conditions under which a piece of 
steel, of reasonably large dimensions, cools when plunged 
into a bath of liquid. The outermost layer of steel in 
contact with the liquid cools most quickly. The next 
layer is cooled not quite so quickly, because its heat is 
not transmitted directly to the fluid, but has to pass 
through the outside layer of steel. This outer layer of 
steel has only a limited capacity of heat conductivity. 
The third layer of st^ cools still more slowly, because 
of the increased thickness of metal through which its 
heat has to be conducted. Each successive deeper layer 
of steel, therefore, cools at a slightly slower rate than 
the layer immediately outside it, the rate of cooling of 
any layer being very approximately inversely propor- 
tional {ceteris paribtis) to the logarithm of its proportional 
depth below the cooling surface. This means that, at 
some particular depth, a layer of the steel may cool at 
a rate slightly less than the critical rate of cooling required 
for the hardening of the steel of which it is composed, 
and, therefore, it will not be completely hardened, since 
the solid solution will partially decompose. This also 
means that all the layers lying deeper than this particular 
layer will not be hardened. The result is, that the outer 
shell of the steel part is hardened, but the interior is not, 
and consequently that the steel part is not homogeneous, 
either in structure or properties. 

The effect described in the previous paragraph may 
be shown experimentally by two methods. Let two bars 
of the same steel be quenched in water from the same 
temperature, the diameter of one bar being -^ inch, and 
of the other 2 inches. After quenching, these two bars 
may be sectioned, polished, and etched. Where the 
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steel has been hardened, the etching fluid will produce 
practically no effect, but where the solid solution has 
decomposed, the etching will reveal it as & dark area. The 
result of a similar experiment is shown in Fig. 38, which 
makes it clear that the /^-inch bar has hardened through- 
out, but that the larger bars have hardened only in the 
outer layers. The second method of displaying the phe- 
nomena is to make mechanical tests upon the sections of 
the bars. The results of such a series of tests are shown 
in Tables 5 and 6, and they indicate plainly the difference 
in hardness in the centres of the two bars. 

TABLE 6. 

Mass Erect of Hardbninq Showk bt thb Mbchanical 
Propbbties of Bars of Diffsbent Sizb Hardened 
m THE Same Way. 



steal. 


sue of 

Bar. 

inehM 


Pooition 
Tested. 


1 

Heat Treatment. 


Max. 

StKia, 

tons per 

aq. in. 


Elcmga- 

tlon, 

%. 


0-86% 
carbon 


9/16 
2 
2 


Centre 

Edge 

Centre 


Water quenched from SSC C. 
Water quenched from 860*" C. 
Water quenched from 850"* C. 


97 
89 
56 


2 

5 

26 



TABLE 6. 

Exhibition of Mass Effect bt Brinbll Hardness Deter- 
minations UPON Two Different Steels, each Treated 
IN Two Different Sizes. 



Statl. 


Slaeof 

Bar, 

inehes 

diam. 


Podtlon 
Tested. 


Heat Trsataent. 


BrIaeU 

HardneM. 

Number. 


0-46% 
earbon 

0-86 %f 
oarbon 


9/16 
2 
2 

9/16 
2 
2 


Centre 

Edge 

Centre 

Centre 

Edge 

Centre 


Water quenched from 860^ C. 
Water quenched from 860"* C. 
Water quenched from 860* C. 

Water quenched from 850* C. 
Water quenched from 850* C. 
Water quenched from 850* C 


388 
863 
262 

555 
578 
311 
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It was shown earlier in this chapter that the critical 
rates of hardening of all steels are not the same. This 
is really what is meant by the statement that some steels 
harden in air, some require to be cooled in oil, and others 
often require to be cooled in water. Obviously, then, 
to the engineer it may be of great importance that, for 
parts of large mass, he shall employ a steel which has a 
low critical rate of hardening, in order that the steel in 
the interior of the part shall cool fast enough to be hardened. 
This is obviously most important in forgings which are 
subsequently to be machined. For most engine parts 
which are heat treated to produce definite mechanical 
propertied, it is most desirable that homogeneity should 
be produced. On the other hand, in the treatment of other 
things, particularly tools such as taps, milling cutters, etc., 
attempts are made to confine the hardening effect to 
the skin of the part, and to prevent it spreading throughout 
the tool. In such articles advantage is taken of the 
phenomena of the mass effect. 

Mass effect is of no importance in the tempering 
process. In this operation the critical factor is the 
temperature to which the steel has been heated, and, 
apart from temper brittleness (see p. 185), the rate of cool- 
ing does not enter at all. Where a steel is being cooled 
quickly after tempering in order to avoid temper brittle- 
ness, it is possible that the rate of cooling would have to 
be taken into account along with the mass, but the mass 
of the part would need to be very great if cooling in 
water did not produce the desired effect. 

In the normalising process the effect of mass is not 
quite negligible. In order to attain all the results desired 
from this operation, it is necessary for the steel to pass 
through the critical temperatures at a speed lower than 
its critical rate of hardening. Unless it does so, the steel 
will harden to some extent, and, by so doing, will not 
obtain the full benefit of the normalising process, because 
it will not be entirely free from mechanical strains. With 
the alloy steels such hardening always occurs if normalising 
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is attempted, the process being, therefore, an impossible 
one for such steels for that reason. With the carbon 
steels something of the same kind of result may be obtained 
if the part is of such a mass that the rate of cooling in 
air is fairly rapid. Even with such parts as raUway tyres 
the efifect can be observed, whilst with thin strip the 
effect is quite marked. The whole question is one of 
rate of cooling. The carbon steels are not fully hardened 
during the air-cooling process, but are half hardened 
— the full normalising effect not being obtained. 

The second point of great importance to the engineer, 
in connection with heat treatment, is the volume changes 
which occur during the various processes. These are of 
two kinds, the normal expansion and contraction (in 
accordance with the thermal expansion of metals) due 
to the changes of temperature which occur in the treat- 
ment, and the abnormal changes of volume which occur 
at the critical temperatures of the steel. These can be 
separated for purposes of discussion, though they are 
necessarily inseparable in practice. The normal thermal 
coefficient of expansion of steel may be taken to be more or 
less equal to that of pure iron, which is 11 x 10*^ in C.G.S. 
units. It is found, also, that this value is more or less 
constant at all temperatures up to 950° C, i.e., throughout 
the ordinary range of temperatures used in the heat treat- 
ment of steels. The normal coefficient of expansion of 
steel means that when a steel cools from, say, 850° C. to 
the temperature of the atmosphere, it undergoes about 
1 per cent, of linear contraction, and about 3 per cent, 
of volume contraction. This amount of contraction, 
i.e., 3 per cent., will occur, whatever may be the method 
of cooling the steel, or the speed at which it takes place, 
that is, whether the cooling is carried out in air or in 
water. Its effects are worth a careful examination. 

In the first place, the case of a simple cylinder, i.e., a 
moderately long bar, may be noticed. The ends of the 
bar may be neglected. The cooling of the cylinder is 
from 700° C. (i.e., below the lower critical temperature). 
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and is effected by dropping into water. The outside 
layer of the cylinder will cool down to the temperature 
of the water almost instantaneously, and, therefore, will 
immediately tend to undergo its full amount of contrac- 
tion. The layer immediately below the surface which 
does not cool quite so rapidly will not have reached the 
temperature of the water at the time that the outside 
layer has reached it. As a result, the second layer will 
not have contracted by its full amount, i.e., it will occupy 
a slightly larger volume than it will when it has attained 
the temperature of the first or outside layer. The same 
thing happens to the third and fourth layers, and the 
result is, that throughout the steel part, there is a gradient 
not only of temperature, but of *' excess volume " or 
delayed contraction, varying from nothing on the outside 
to approximately 3 per cent, in the middle, at the instant 
of quenching. The effect of this excess volume in the 
inferior layer means that the superior layer is being 
stretched. It is a case of a number eight boot on a 
number nine foot. The result on the steel is much the 
same as it would be upon the boot. The superior layer 
has to yield because the inferior layer cannot contract 
as much as it subsequently will, and, therefore, the superior 
layer cannot contract as much as it normally would. 
The outer layers of the steel are, therefore, called upon to 
stretch momentarily — during the time required for the 
lower layer to attain to the temperature of the one above 
it — or else to burst. There are no alternatives. Except 
under the most exceptional circumstances, the steel 
stretches and accommodates the stresses, and, therefore, 
does not burst. As it does not burst, the whole piece 
of steel assumes a state of normal dimensions, when a 
uniform temperature has been established throughout the 
steel, and the strain in each layer, due to the '^ excess 
volume'' of the layer below it, is taken off. This will 
happen when the quenching temperature is 700^0. or 
lower, because there are no other factors to take into 
account. What is quite evident, and this is the important 
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thing, is that, even during the quenching of the most 
simple specimens of steel imaginable, the outside skin 
is subjected to a stress which may be of considerable 
magnitude, though this stress, when it is due simply to 
ordinary thermal expansion and contraction, is in no 
normal case large enough to cause fracture. 

The abnormal changes of volume which occur during 
heat treatment, and more particularly during hardening, 
must now be considered. At the beginning of this chapter 
it was shown that at certain temperatures, known as the 
critical temperatures, the steel undergoes definite struc- 
tural changes, and it was further shown that there was a 
distinct similarity between this occurrence and the freezing 
of a liquid solution, such as salt in water. The similarity 
between the two systems may be extended beyond the 
limits described above, by recalling what happens when 
water freezes in a bathroom pipe, or in the water jacket 
of a motor-car cylinder. It is not at aU uncommon, 
under these circumstances, for the bath pipe or the cylinder 
jacket to burst, in consequence of the fact that, at the 
time of freezing, the water expands by a considerable 
amount. Precisely similar changes occur in the steel 
at the critical temperature. When a steel cools through 
its lower critical temperature it expands, and when it 
is heated through this temperature it contracts, i.e., it 
suffers an abnormal volume change at the critical tempera- 
tures. The nature of the volume changes can be seen 
most easily from the curves given in Fig. 39. It is to 
be observed particularly, that the abnormal change of 
volume which occurs at the critical temperature during 
heating or cooling, is exactly the reverse of the normal 
changes which are occurring during the same process, 
i.e., that the cooling steel which normally is contracting, 
expands suddenly at the critical temperature, and that 
the steel during heating contracts at the critical tempera- 
ture. There is, however, an important difference between 
the normal and the abnormal changes of volume. The 
normal changes of volume are practically independent of 
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the struoture of the steely but the abnormal, on the other 
handy depend entirely upon the structural changes, being, 
in fact, a reflection of them. This, of course, is what 
would be expected. Unless the water froze in the bath 
pipe the burst would not occur. If the water could be 
coaxed down to a temperature below its freezing-point, 
without any freezing taking place, no abnormal expansion 
would occur. The expansion is an accompaniment of 
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Fig. 39. — Cubvss showing Changes of Volume Occurring 
IN A Steel at Dutebent Tebcfbratures. 

the change of state. Similarly with the steel, the sudden 
change of volume accompanies the sudden change of 
structure. If, therefore, the steel is cooled so quickly 
that there is no change of structure, it is to be expected 
that there will be no sudden change of volume. When 
it had cooled down rapidly to normal temperatures, the 
steel would have a different volume from that which it 
would have if it had cooled down slowly, because the solid 
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solution, which was fixed by the rapid cooling, has a 
different specific gravity from that of the pearlite to which 
it would give rise if slowly cooled. The volume would 
noty however, undergo any sudden alteration. It is very 
rarely that a piece of steel is hardened throughout its 
mass to the same extent, and particularly rarely in parts 
made of carbon steel. This means that, in the majority 
of parts, the steel part is hardened on the outside to 
a greater degree than it is on the inside. In other 
words, there has been some structural change in the 
interior and none in the exterior of the steel, the result 
being that the volume change, which has taken place 
in the various layers of the part during the quenching, 
is different. The effect of this is that, at some time during 
the cooling, the interior of the part has undergone a 
sudden expansion, and therefore has put a good deal of 
stress upon the outside layers of the part. This stress 
may be quite sufficient, and under many circumstances 
frequently is sufficient, to cause the part to break by the 
bursting of the outside layers. The expansion of the 
interior occurs when the exterior has cooled considerably, 
and has become more or less rigid in consequence. It 
is, therefore, less ductile, and less able to accommodate 
itself to the stresses imposed without undergoing frac- 
ture. Anything which tends to exaggerate the stress 
produced in this way is almost certain to result in the 
breaking of the part. 

Having examined what takes place in a simple example, 
the more complex cases may be examined. Imagine, 
for instance, what occurs if a sharp notch is present in 
the surface of the steel. It is well established that the 
presence of such a notch will cause a local increase in 
the magnitude of any stresses which may be put upon 
the steel (see Appendix A, p. 293). The stress exerted 
upon the outside of the steel by the excess volume, and 
the expansion of the interior, means the existence of a 
considerable stress on the steel in the outer layer. This 
already considerable stress may, by the presence and form 
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of the notch, be magnified to such a value as will cause 
the rupture of the steel. The existence of a notch on 
the surface of the steel part is not such a rare occurrence 
as might be imagined. A sharp tool mark or a sharp 
comer gives precisely the same effect. 

Another complex case which may be imagined is that 
in which there is a considerable difference of mass in the 
various portions of the steel part. Such a shape, for 
instance, as is shown in Fig. 40 is easy to examine. The 
mass of the part marked A is considerably smaller than 
that of the part marked B. Evidently, therefore, there 
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will be a distinctly greater contraction (total) in B than 
in A. Probably, also, there will be in part B a greater 
stress placed momentarily upon the skin of the part than 
in the skin of part A. Also, since the part B is of greater 
mass than part A, there will be a greater proportion of 
part B which is not hardened than of part A. Hence 
the sudden change of volume at the critical temperature 
in the part B will be greater than in part A. The skin of 
B, therefore, may be expected to be stressed to a greater 
extent than that of part A. The two parts A and B 
are, however, joined together at C. At this section the 
two skins of steel meet, i.e., the two parts of the steel 
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which, in the quenching operation, are most highly 
stressed. Furthermore, it is extremely probable that the 
stresses in the skin in the two different parts are acting 
in opposite, or at any rate different, directions, thus in« 
creasing the actual stress at the section C. This stress 
alone might conceivably be sufficient to cause a fracture 
at C, and the possibility is turned into a probability, or 
a certainty, unless the radius at the section C is made 
large enough to avoid undue concentration of the stresses. 
To the engineer such considerations are of the most ex- 
treme importance. Sufficient has been said, however, 
upon this subject to make the other cases which might 
arise, e.g., the different parts of the article being heated 
to different temperatures, capable of easy toeatment. 

It is important to note carefully that the destructive 
volume changes are those which occur at the critical 
temperatures, i.e., the abnormal volume changes. The 
normal volume changes due to the ordinary thermal 
expansion and contraction do not by themselves produce 
fractures of parts during quenching. It is only when the 
abnormal volume changes occur, as a result of sudden 
changes of structure, that failure of the part results. 
It is, of course, quite probable that the smaller stresses 
produced by the normal expansion and contraction, add 
to the severity of the stresses produced by the abnormal 
expansion, and thereby assist to produce failure, but, 
by themselves, they are never sufficiently severe to cause 
the steel to break. 

Volume changes during tempering are important, but, 
as a rule, are not at all dangerous. Naturally, from what 
has already been said, a steel which is quenched, and has, 
therefore, an abnormal structure, has also an abnormal 
volume. During tempering, the structure of the steel 
tends to return to the normal, and, therefore, the volume 
also tends to change in the same way. This rectification 
of the volume can be seen most easily from specific gravity 
determinations, a typical series of which is given in 
Table 7, 
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TABLE 7. 

Thb Chanqbs 07 SPKcmc Gravity Pbobucbd by Tehpxbibg 

Haebbnsd Stesl. 



Tempering Tenpenture, *C. 



Speclfle Gravity. 



15 


7-798 


100 


7-806 


200 


7-813 


SOO 


7-820 


400 


7-843 


450 


7-860 


500 


7-847 


600 


7-845 


700 


7-840 


800 


7-837 



In normalising, the volume changes are of no impor 
tanoe. 



The Engiksbbiko Value ob Habdbkbd and Tbmpbbbd 

Stbbl. 

It appears desirable at this point to investigate 
the question which must necessarily arise frequently in 
the mind of the inquiring engineer, as to the value to 
him of heat treated steel. The various heat-treatment 
processes which have been described cannot be carried 
out without some expenditure of time and money, and 
the engineer naturaUy wishes to know what return he 
is likely to obtain for this dual expenditure. The value 
of such processes as softening, normalising, and annealing 
is comparatively easy to appreciate, but it is perhaps not 
so simple to realise what advantage accrues from the 
combined process of hardening and tempering, when they 
result in the production of comparatively soft steel. To 
put the problem in a precise form, there are many occasions 
when the engineer designs a part which is required to 
have a strength such as can be produced, with equal 
readiness, in steel which has simply been normalised, 

7 
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and has not been hardened or tempered, or in steel which 
has been hardened and tempered. Which of these two 
steels is the engineer to employ ? The answer is undoubt- 
edly that he should employ the hardened and tempered 
steel whenever possible. An appreciation of the reasons 
for this choice necessitates an examination of the essential 
properties of steel in the light of the requirements of 
the engineer. For his purposes, steel should possess a 
certain definite tensile strength, accompanied by an 
adequate degree of toughness and an adequate degree 
of ductility. The need for a certain amount of toughness 
requires no explanation, as it is obvious that an engineer 
prefers a steel which is tough to a steel which is brittle. 
The desirability of a steel possessing a reasonable degree 
of ductility is perhaps not so evident, since engineering 
structures are expected to be more or less rigid, and are 
not expected to flow. The ductility of a steel only 
becomes apparent when the steel is flowing, and not 
when it is rigid. Reasoning on these lines suggests that 
the ductility of the steel is a matter of little importance, 
and this argument might probably lead to an accurate 
result, were it not for the fact that the rigidity of an 
engineering structure, or the parts of a prime mover, 
is only relative, and that there may be occasions when it 
is necessary for the steel to flow appreciably in certain 
small portions or elements, although the flow of the 
complete structure, or of the engineering member as a 
whole, is inappreciable. 

In Appendix A, an account is given of the effect of 
sudden changes of section, or of sharp comers, etc., upon 
the distribution of stress in steel parts. It is shown in 
that appendix that, under certain circumstances, the 
stress in the steel round the sides of a notch, or in the 
region at which there is a sharp change of section, is a 
great deal higher than that obtaining in any other portion 
of the structure. Sharp changes of section are difficult 
to avoid. The designer may exercise every possible 
precaution in avoiding them deliberately, but his inten- 
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tions may be frustrated completely by inadvertent care- 
lessness on the part of the workmen. Tool marks, hair 
cracks, etc., may, and undoubtedly do, cause a considerable 
variation in the distribution of stress in the skin of a part, 
and these irregularities may, at any time, develop into 
such dimensions as produce a dangerous concentration of 
stress around the sides of the flaws. Even the corrosive 
action exercised by the atmosphere upon exposed parts 
is sometimes sufficient to develop surface flaws which 
become dangerous. In general terms, the only satis- 
factory way of reducing this concentration, and, therefore, 
producing a safe distribution of stress in the metal, is 
to remove the small radius or sudden change of section. 
The only automatic method of accomplishing this is by 
plastic flow on the part of the steel. Plastic flow means 
distortion, and a capacity for distortion under static 
loads, without fracture, indicates what is generally inferred 
by the term ductility. It is desirable, therefore, from 
the point of view of the rectification of undue and 
irregularly distributed stresses in steel parts, that the 
steel shall be capable of undergoing a certain amount of 
distortion without fracture. In other words, the steel 
must possess a reasonable degree of ductility. 

The extent to which the steel may be required to 
distort in order to overcome an unsatisfactory distribution 
of stress may be comparatively large, when the small 
volume of steel involved in the actual distortion is con- 
sidered. The degree of distortion necessarily depends 
upon the smallness of the radius involved. If, however, 
it is considered that the actual portion of the steel part 
which is to distort is perhaps only one-hundredth of an 
inch deep and one-hundredth of an inch long, an elonga- 
tion of 20 per cent., in this particular volume of steel, 
will have an inappreciable effect upon the general dimen- 
sions of the part in which the distorting steel element 
happens to be situated. 

It may be taken, therefore, as being proved that the 
engineer requires steel which possesses adequate strength. 
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adequate toughness, and adequate ductility, in one and 
the same piece. It is necessary now to investigate what 
is the effect of heat treatment upon these different pro- 
perties of the steel. It is quite easy to consider this effect 
from the standpoint of the structure produced in the 
steel after the different treatments. A reference to the 
micro-photographs illustrating the structures of carbon 
steels which have been given earlier in this chapter 
makes it clear that there is a very large and distinct 
difference in the structure of steels heat treated in different 
ways. For the purposes of the present examination it is 
only necessary to refer to the structure of steels which 
have been (a) normalised, (6) hardened, (c) hardened and 
tempered, and typical structures are shown in Figs. 36, 
30 and 34. The structure of the normalised steel as 
shown in Fig. 36 is obviously heterogeneous. The metal 
evidently consists of at least two different constituents, 
one on the photograph being white, and the other being 
dark grey or black. It was shown earlier in this chapter 
that the white constituent is iron, and the dark constituent 
is pearlite, which is a mixture of iron and carbide of iron. 
This heterogeneous structure is evidently capable of 
acting to some extent, when stressed, Uke a mixture. 
Since there are large (relatively) masses of iron present, 
this particular constituent will be able to exert its own 
influence upon the properties of the whole mixture. It 
has been shown clearly above, that a steel of the structure 
shown in Fig. 36 has no great strength, as might reasonably 
be expected from the fact that it contains so much free 
iron, and iron is not conspicuously notable for its tensile 
strength. On the other hand, it may be expected that 
there will be a reasonably high degree of ductility, since 
iron distorts freely. The toughness of this steel will 
depend to some extent upon the circumstances under 
which it is being stressed. If the steel is free to distort, 
it will probably have a high toughness value, because, 
since there is a good deal of free iron in the part (and 
this constituent is notably ductile), the iron may distort. 
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and thereby tend to increase the amount of energy 
required to produce the fracture, i.e., in other words, 
to increase the toughness. On the other hand, the 
existence of the large masses of free iron provides the 
possibility of the presence of extensive and uninterrupted 
gliding planes, which tend to allow a crack to propagate 
itself with comparative ease. If the steel is not free to 
distort, it is probable that the latter influence will be 
paramount, and, therefore, that the steel will not show 
any particular degree of toughness. Even if the steel 
is free to distort, it is probable that the existence of the 
gliding planes tends to reduce the toughness in a notable 
degree. 

Turning to the structure of the hardened steel as 
shown in Fig. 30, it is evident that the conspicuous feature 
of the structure of fully and correctly hardened steel is 
its homogeneity. The solid solution in the steel possesses 
a considerable tensile strength, but since it is composed 
entirely of homogeneous crystals of solid solution, the 
resistance to the spread of cracks (or the toughness of 
the steel) is comparatively low. The steel is homogeneous, 
and, therefore, the conditions which were shown to hold 
for those parts of the crystals of the normalised steel 
which were formed of free iron will hold also for the 
solid solution, except that the hard steel does not distort 
so easily as does the iron in the normalised steel. It 
would be expected, as is known to be true, that hardened 
steel, containing nothing but solid solution, would be by 
no means tough. 

The third type of structure is that presented by a 
hardened and tempered steel. In Fig. 34 the structure 
shown is that of a steel, which, after hardem'ng, has been 
tempered at a relatively high temperature, and this 
particular structure has been chosen for purposes of 
illustration, because it shows, on a scale which can be 
appreciated optically (what is almost equally prevalent, 
though not so obvious in all steels which have been 
tempered), the particles of precipitated carbide which 
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have attained to suoh dimensions as render them easily 
visible. It is known quite well, that the strength of 
hardened and tempered steel is less than that of the 
fully hardened steels, consisting purely of solid solution, 
presumably in virtue of the precipitation, during tempering, 
of a more or less large proportion of carbide from the 
solid solution. The toughness, however, of steel with 
the hardened and tempered structure, is very considerable. 
This may be imagined easily. In the first place a crack, 
starting at one side of a crystal of tempered steel, has no 
straight and easy path to travel if it is to reach the other 
side of the crystal. The crack is not likely to pass 
through the precipitated carbide, but to go round it, 
which means that after traversing only a very short 
thickness of solid solution (or iron) the crack is brought 
up short by meeting with a particle of precipitated carbide. 
When the crack meets the carbide it most probably 
travels round it, and therefore work has to be done in 
changing the direction of propagation of the crack. After 
it has reached the other side of the particle of carbide, 
the crack has to choose a new path, and it actually may 
have to create a fresh crack on the far side of the particle 
of carbide. This absorbs a considerable amount of work, 
particularly as the matrix of iron, or largely decomposed 
solid solution, is ductile, and will distort freely before the 
crack can commence. It is evident, therefore, that steel 
possessing such a heterogeneous structure as is found 
after tempering wiU, in general, be notably tough, which, 
as a matter of fact, is well known to be true. 

From what has been said above, it should be evident 
that where the same strength can be obtained in two 
steels, one of them a normalised steel, and the other a 
hardened and tempered steel, the toughness values are 
found to be very much higher in the hardened and tem- 
pered steel than in the normalised steel. Since the 
engineer desires the optimum condition of mechanical 
excellence in his material, and, therefore, requires a high 
toughness value, he necessarily will choose the hardened 
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and tempered steel, in preference to the normalised steel, 
whenever possible. The test results shown in Table 8 
indicate the difference in toughness between normalised 
and hardened and tempered steels when both are of 
approximately the same tensile strength. 



TABLE 8. 

The Vabiahok in Toughness in Steels of the Sams 
Maximum Stress Heat Treated in Different Wats. 
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Impact. 


0*45 % plain carbon 


Normalised 


42 


28 


55 
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42 


27 
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36 
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3 % nickel 
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Normalised 


44 


28 
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3 % nickel 
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49 


28 


66 
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CHAPTER IV 

Mechanical Testing of Steel 

It is of the utmost importanoe that the mechanical 
properties of a piece of steel should be known accurately, 
before it is used in parts performing any high duty. The 
steel will finally be judged upon the basis of its mechanical 
properties. Details of composition, heat treatment, etc., 
are of great interest, but they are really only of secondary 
importance, being merely means to an end, the end being 
the mechanical properties which they produce in the 
steel. No amount of nickel or chromium will make a 
steel do its work as a crankshaft unless the mechanical 
properties required in the crankshaft are present as well. 
If an engine part made in carbon steel breaks, there is 
an unfortunate tendency to assume immediately that a 
nickel steel should be used, and that its employment 
will prevent any further fractures, rather than to inquire 
what are the mechanical properties of the carbon steel, 
and in what way these mechanical properties should be 
improved, in order to make the steel stand up to its 
work. It may be found desirable to use a nickel steel 
in order to obtain the requisite physical properties, but 
that is only a secondary matter. 

In view of these facts, it will be well to inquire what 
are the important mechanical properties of steel, and to 
consider how these properties may be determined and 
evaluated. The properties usually indicated by the 
mechanical tests made on steel are : — 
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1) Elastic limit in tension, compression, or torsion. 

2) Tield-point in tension, compression, or torsion. 

3) Maximum stress in tension or torsion. 

4) Elongation per cent. 

5) Reduction of area per cent. 

6) Brinell hardness. 

7) Impact or notched bar value. 

8) Capacity for bending. 

9) Resistance to alternating stresses. 

0) Fatigue range (or strength). 

1) Scleroscope hardness. 

Methods of Testing Steel. 



The various pieces of information detailed above are 
accumulated by carrying out a variety of tests. By 
performing a Tensile Test in an appropriate manner, 
it is possible to determine the Elastic Limit (see dis- 
cussion of this below), the Yield-point, the Maximum 
Stress, the Elongation per cent., and the Reduction of 
Area per cent. A simple Tondon Test gives the Elastic 
Limit, the Yield-point, and the Maximum Stress. A 
simple Oompreesioii Teet gives the Elastic Limit and the 
Yield-point. The methods usually employed for making 
tensile compression and torsion tests are sufficiently well- 
known to require no further description here. 

One point, however, should be noted in connection 
with the carrying out of tensile tests. It is of vital 
importance, if truly accurate results are to be obtained 
from a tensile test, that the load on the specimen should 
be applied in a direction exactly parallel to the axis of 
the test piece. Axial loading is of greater importance 
when testing brittle materials and high tensile steels, 
than for other classes of steel, but it is desirable that it 
shall be applied in every test. To secure this method 
of loading, attention must be paid to the shackles of 
the testing machine. One very satisfactory form of 
shackle to ensure axial loading of the specimen, was 
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designed by Professor Robertson, and is described in 
Appendix I). 

When making tensile tests on certain kinds of steel — 
particularly brittle steels and sheets — ^the test piece 
frequently breaks outside the gauge length. This makes 
it impossible to determine satisfactorily the elongation 
and reduction of area on the specimen. In order to 
prevent the specimen breaking outside the gauge length, 
this portion may be tapered slightly, so that the middle 
third of the gauge length is of a somewhat smaller 
diameter than the extremities. This constriction usually 
causes the test piece to break in the middle part of the 
gauge length, and consequently permits of the full in- 
formation being obtained from the test. The usual 
amount of reduction in the diameter of the gauge length 
is to 0* 561 inches from 0* 564 inches (and proportionately) 
in round specimens, and to 1 * 24 inches from 1 * 25 inches 
in test strips from sheets. 

For the determination of the elastic limit of the 
steel, it is necessary to employ an extensometer. This 
is an instrument which may be attached to the gauge 
length of the test piece, and which registers the strain 
produced in the steel by the various stresses imposed. 
The strain is usually measured in ten-thousandths of an 
inch. By plotting the values of the strain, i.e., extension 
of the steel in ten-thousandths of an inch, against the 
stress producing the strain, a stress-strain curve similar 
to that shown in Fig. 51 is produced. Various forms of 
extensometer have been devised and put on the market. 

The BrineU HardnesB Number of a steel possesses 

a courtesy title when it is described as a " hardness " 
number. The BrineU test is carried out by pressing a 
hardened steel ball, with a known pressure, on to a flat 
surface produced on the steel which is to be tested. The 
ball used is usually 10 mm. in diameter, and the load 
for ordinary steel tests is usually 3,000 kilograms. The 
loaded ball sinks into the steel and leaves a spherical 
impression. The depth of the impression varies (roughly) 
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inversely as the " hardness " of the steel (as generally 
understood). The Brinell hardness number is the load 
in kilograms, divided by the area of the spherical surface 
of the impression in square millimetres — so that the 
smaller the impression, the larger is the Brinell number. 

By the comparison of the results of a large number 
of tensile and Brinell tests, a distinct relationship between 
the Brinell hardness number and the maximum stress 
of the steel has been established, with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. This relationship cannot be expressed 
absolutely, since the ratio of maximum stress to Brinell 
hardness number varies a little with the nature of the 
steel under examination. The variation in ratio is from 
0*22 to 0*24, the lower ratio being given by those steels 
which have been heat treated by hardening and temper- 
ing or by normalising, whilst the higher factor applies 
to those steels which have been annealed, and which 
consequently give a low ratio of yield-point to maximum 
stress. 

Table 9 (on p. 92) gives the Brinell hardness number 
corresponding to the various diameters of impressions 
produced with a load of 3,000 kilograms. It also gives 
the maximum stress which generally corresponds to each 
of these Brinell hardness numbers, using the two factors 
0-22 and 0*24. 

The method of making Brinell hardness determinations 
is well-known. There are several machines on the market 
for canying out the test, including the original Swedish 
machine, the Derihon machine, and the Johnson machine. 
Drawings of these three machines, and brief descriptions 
of them, are given in Appendices I, J, and K. 

In connection with the Brinell test, there are several 
points which should receive attention. In the first place, 
there is a distinct tendency to overload the specimen, 
unless care is exercised. The load should never exceed 
that stipulated (e.g., 3,000 kgs.), even momentarily, or 
else the results will be vitiated. It is necessary that 
the flat surface on which the Brinell test is to be made 
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should be oarefoUy prepared before the load is applied. 
All scale and rust must be removed. This may be done 
by machining, or by filing, or by grinding. If the latter 
method is employed, then the grinding must be done 
carefully to avoid the overheating of the surface which 
may otherwise ensue, and the consequent change in 

TABLE 9. 

Bbikblii Habdness NuifBEB AND Maxdium Stbess 

Equivalents. 



Dtainieter of 
ImtiresHioii 


BrineU 
HardiMM 
Kamber. 


Max. Stren, 
tons per sq. in. 


Diameter of 
ImpreaiOD 


BrtnoU 
HanlneM 
Number. 


Xax.Stnm. 
tooB per aq. In. 


In 
MilUmetrea. 


Factor 
0-22. 


Factor 
0*24. 


MIUIiAetcw. 


Factor 
0*22. 


Factor 
0-24. 


2*40 


653 


144 


157 


4-40 


187 


41 


45 


2-50 


601 


132 


144 


A* 


50 


179 


39 


43 


2S0 


555 


122 


133 


M  


60 


170 


37 


41 


2-70 


514 


113 


124 


A 1 


70 


163 


36 


39 


2*80 


477 


105 


114 


4' 


80 


156 


34 


37 


2*90 


444 


98 


106 


M 1 


90 


149 


33 


36 


3Q0 


415 


91 


100 


5 


00 


143 


31 


34 


3- 10 


388 


86 


93 


6' 


10 


137 


30 


33 


3*20 


363 


80 


87 


5" 


20 


131 


29 


31 


3-30 


341 


75 


82 


5 


30 


126 


28 


30 


3* 40 


321 


71 


77 


5 


40 


121 


27 


29 


3-60 


302 


66 


72 


5 


50 


116 


25 


28 


3*60 


285 


63 


68 


5 


60 


HI 


24 


27 


3-70 


269 


59 


65 


5 


70 


107 


23 


26 


3-80 


255 


56 


61 


5 


'80 


103 


23 


25 


3-90 


241 


53 


58 


5 


•90 


99 


22 


24 


400 


229 


50 


55 


6 


00 


95 


21 


23 


4*10 


217 


48 


52 


6 


•10 


92 


20 


22 


4*20 


207 


45 


50 


6 


20 


89 


20 


21 


4*30 


197 


43 


47 


6*30 


85 


19 


20 



(The maximum stress vahies are given to the nearest whole ton.) 



physical properties which might follow from the over- 
heating (i.e., tempering, etc.). 

Some materials, which are to be subjected to the Brinell 
test, are very soft, and it may be thought desirable to 
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use a smaller pressure than 3,000 kgs. It abo may 
happen that the surface available for the test is too small 
to allow of the production of a full-sized impression 
without bulging the sides of the specimen, which would 
destroy the value of the test. Under either of these 
conditions, it is customary to employ a load of 500 or 
1,000 kgs. The usefulness and accuracy of the results 
obtained with these loads from steel is open to some 
doubt, as the Brinell number obtained with the small 
load is not quite the same as that obtained with a standard 
load. It might be expected that the Brinell numbers 
obtained with the two different loads would be the same, 
but in actual practice they are found not to be so, and 
the result obtained with the smaller load may be mis- 
leading. It is preferable to use the larger and standard 
load whenever possible. (A fruitful source of inaccuracy 
is the difficulty of reading the very small impression 
produced on most steels with a 600-kilogram load.) 

The Brinell test is exceedingly useful as indicating a 
sound approximation to the maximum tensile strength 
of the steel under test. Whether it gives any correct 
idea of the hardness of the steel, is open to serious doubt. 
It is impossible to say whether or not the real hardness 
of the steel is indicated by the test, since, up to the present, 
no true and universally applicable definition of hardness 
has been evolved. For most purposes, the hardness may 
be regarded as the resistance which a material exerts 
against deformation, and in the case of a homogeneous 
metal, this is equivalent to saying that the hardness is 
measured by the yield-point — or by the ultimate strength, 
depending upon the tjrpe and magnitude of the deforma- 
tion. Since the Brinell test gives a reasonable measure 
of the ultimate strength, it may be regarded in this degree 
as measuring the hardness. Its use as a hardness measure 
must be kept, however, within the limits indicated. So 
far as is known, the perfect hardness test has yet to be 
discovered (see Bibliography in Appendix N for original 
papers on this subject). 
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The Impa/fA or Notched Bar Value of a steel is usually 

determined nowadays by methods which agree in prin- 
ciple, but vary, to some extent, in detail. The prin- 
ciple of the test is that a piece of steel shall be notched 
on one side, and then fixed in a machine so that it can 
be broken by a single blow from a falling weight, or from 
a heavy swinging pendulum (see Fig. 41). There has 
been a good deal of controversy as to the form of the 
notch which should be employed. At the present time 
there are only two forms in wide use — the Izod notch 




Fig. 41. — ^Diagrammatic Rbfaesbntahon or Izod Impact Tbst. 



and the Mesnager notch. These two are shown in detail 
in Figs. 42 and 43. The former notch is likely to be 
standardised in this country, and is the one which has 
been utilised in drawing up the specifications for steel 
for aeronautical and other purposes. The relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the various shapes and 
forms of notches have been discussed in many papers 
(see Charpy,^ Philpot,^ etc.). In this book all the impact 
results quoted (unless otherwise stated) have been ob- 

^ Joum, Iron and Steel Inst., I0I7, ii. 
* Joum, Inst. Automobile Engineers, 1918. 
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tained from Bpecimens oarrying the Izod notch. The 
main reason for the adoption of this notch appears to 
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ENLARGED VIEW OF NOTCH. 
Fio. 42. — Standabd Izod Impact Test Piecb akb Notch. 
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ENLARGED VIEW OF NOTCH 
Flo. 43. — Standabd Mxsnagxb Impact Test Pibcb amd Notch. 

have been, that it gives a more perfect discrimination 
between materials with a high and a low impact value 
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than does any other form of notch. For example, several 
steels — some low and some high in impact yalue — gave 
the values shown in Table 10 with the Izod and the 
Mesnager notches. 

TABLE 10. 
NoTCHBD Bar Valitss on Stbbls Bbabino Diffxrxnt 

NOTOHBS. 



Sted. 


Iiod. 


Metoaeer. 


I 
II 

in 

IV 


62 ft. -lb. 
62 ft..lb. 
8 ft..lb. 
11 ft.4b. 


70 ft.-lb. 
76 ft..lb. 
40 ft..!b. 
32 ft..lb. 



The results obtained with both notches from steels 
with high impact values are very similar, but from steels 
with low impact values the Izod notch is more sensitive, 
giving a much lower value that that recorded by the 
Mesnager notch. 

The form of machine used for carrying out the tests 
does not matter a great deal. This has been proved by 
various workers. The two most usually employed are 
the Izod and the Charpy, the former being most fre- 
quently used in this country, and the latter, in France. 
The two machines are shown in Figs. 44 and 45, whilst 
more complete descriptions of the machines, with draw- 
ings, are given in Appendices E and F. Methods for 
calibrating the two machines are given in Appendix F. 

Bending Tests are usually only carried out on bars 
or on sheet steels. In many workshops they are done 
in a very rough-and-ready manner, often with unsatis- 
factory results. Sheet steel is more often tested by bend- 
ing than any other form, and for such steel it is desirable 
to carry out the bending in some properly designed 
machine, if possible. In America, the method of testing 
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which Ib ehown very cleariy in Figs. 46 and 17, has been 
adopted with Bome saocess. The two points connected 
with the use of this method which require attention are. 



1 B 



that the forming tool should have a radios at the nose 
which varies with the thickness of the sheet, and that 
when the sheet is being bent into the 180° position a 
suitably rounded spacer should be introduced between 




the two sides of the bent sheet. By taking these pre- 
cautions, the danger of cracking the test piece, by bending 
it over too small a radius, can be lessened. KinVirg may 
8 
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easily happen in conBequenoe of the crinkling or buckling 
up of the sheet, unless proper steps are taken to avoid 
it. For many purposes the information called for in a 
bend test is knowledge as to how ihe steel will behave 
when worked with press tools or forming rolls. Very 
sound information of that kind is provided by the 
tests made with the Atcherley bender, drawings and a 
description of which are given in Appendix M. 

For many forms of steel, particularly sheet, it is desir- 
able to test, not only the capacity of the metal to bend, 
simply and plainly, through 180^ over a specified radius, 
but also its capacity to bend backwards and forwards 
through a considerable angle without developing a frac- 
ture. The method of carrying out the Reverse Bend 
Test on sheets is seen clearly in the following extract 
from the British Standard Specification for mild steel 
sheet for aircraft. " The strip is to be fixed in a vice 
which has the inner edges of the jaws rounded to a radius 
equal to three times the thickness of the sheet. The 
projecting end of the strip is then to be bent at right 
angles to the fixed part, first to one side, then to the 
other, for a number of times until it breaks. The strip 
must stand without cracking at least three such reversals. 
The first bend through 90° is not counted." This test, 
known as the ^^ reverse bend test,'* should always be 
carried out in a machine specially designed for the pur- 
pose. One such machine is described in Appendix L. 
In this test, as in the plain bend test, it is essential that 
the radius over which the steel is to be bent should be 
a function of the thickness of the sheet (or the diameter 
of the bar, if bar steel is to be tested). The reverse bend 
test is a fairly sensitive one, and in consequence of the 
fact that on sheet steel the values for elongation and 
reduction of area, i.e., the usually accepted indications 
of ductility, are not to be relied upon, since they vary 
too much with the gauge of the sheet, this test supplies 
the best and most convenient way of determining the 
ductility of the sheets. 
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Barigtanee to Altematiiig Stremei is not a test under- 
taken in the ordinary routine of testing. Several 
methods have been proposed, however, for subjecting a 
steel to such a test. These vary somewhat in character, 
but all of them lie midway between the simple reverse 
bend test just described (which in itself is an elementary 
form of alternating stress test), and the true fatigue test 
described below. In most of the alternating stress tests 
it is customary to stress the material to a more or less 
unknown amount, the actual stress being selected arbi- 
trarily. The results obtained are consequently very 
difficult to evaluate. Three such tests are : (1) The 
Arnold alternating stress test, (2) the Stanton alternating 
stress test, and (3) the Upton Lewis alternating bend 
test. 

The Arnold test uses a cylindrical test sample 6 inches 
long and f inch in diameter. The specimen is gripped 
at one end, and then is bent backwards and forwards 
by a sliding hammer which delivers blows alternately 
on opposite sides of the test piece, at a point 3 inches 
above the base plate in which the test piece is embedded. 
The test piece, at the point of impact, is deflected | inch 
on either side of its mean position during each blow 
(see Fig. 48). There is no adjustment of the stress 
applied — ^the amount of deformation being independent 
of all the n^echanical characteristics of the steel. The 
quantity measured by the test is the number of reversals 
of the test piece required to cause fracture. The Arnold 
test is, therefore, a form of reverse bend test, the angle 
through which the steel is bent being, however, less than 
that employed in the ordinary reverse bend test. The 
number of reversals required to cause fracture in the 
Arnold test is correspondingly greater. The standard 
adopted by Professor Arnold for his test is, that a properly 
ductile metal suitably free from brittleness will require 
over 300 reversals to cause fracture. 

The Stanton test is of rather a different kind. In 
this test a square specimen carrying a notch is used — 
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the form of the test piece and the machine being de- 
scribed and illustrated in Appendix Q. When making 
the test, the specimen is placed horizontally, and is 
stressed by receiving repeated blows from a falling ham- 
mer. Between each blow the test piece is rotated through 
180°, 80 that the blow of the falling hammer is delivered 



alternately on two opposite faces of the test piece. Aa 
in the Arnold test, the quantity measured is the number 
of blows required to cause fracture. The actual stress 
applied to the test piece can be varied in this test by 
altering, either the height from which the hammer falls, 
or the weight of the hammer, or both. Even when this 
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is done, the mere measurement of the number of blows 
to cause fracture is arbitrary, and gives but little in- 
formation regarding the fundamentcJ mechanical pro« 
perties of the steel. A typical application of the Stanton 
test was that a certain crankshaft for an aero engine was 
specified to withstand 5,000 blows (see also Appendix G). 

The Upton Lewis test is rather similar to the Arnold 
test. A strip of steel is gripped at one end whilst the 
free end is bent backwards and forwards, the angle of 
bending being regulated by the amount of throw of an 
adjustable crank. It is claimed in this test, that the stress 
applied to the piece can be regulated according to the 
nature of the steel under test. This is quite true, but, 
as in the Arnold and Stanton tests, the actual quantity 
measured is decidedly vague-— the number of reversals 
of stress to cause fracture being the indication of quality — 
since the stress can hardly be adjusted accurately. 

The Fktigae Range of steel is a mechanical property 
more frequently determined nowadays than ever before. 
The tests required are not easy to carry out, and occupy 
a good deal of time. The determination consists of the 
discovery of that stress, either alternating, cyclical, or 
fluctuating, which, when applied to a steel for an in- 
definitely large number of applications, will not cause it 
to break. The "indefinitely large number of applica- 
tions " has to be brought down to a concrete limit for 
testing purposes, and a very usual estimate of it is six 
million reversals of the stress. It is not usually possible 
to find out the fatigue range by one single experiment. 
It is necessary to t^st several samples of the steel — some 
loaded above and some loaded below the limiting stress — 
(those loaded above breaking at a comparatively small 
number of reversals, and those loaded below enduring 
more reversals than the decisive number — e.g., six mil- 
lions). The results obtained from the various specimens 
may then be exhibited diagrammatically, as a curve of 
stress against reversals, the co-ordinates being the stress 
applied and the number of reversals endured. The curve 
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should become practically asymptotic, parallel to the 
axis of reversals, at the limiting or ** fatigue " stress. A 
typical curve is shown in Fig. 49. 

Various methods have been employed for the actual 
application of the stress to the test samples. The most 
widely honoured is probably that of Wohler, in which 
the steel is tested as a rotating cantilever, the stress 
being applied by a weight, hung from a bearing attached 
at the free end. The fixed end is secured in a chuck, 
and the whole system is rotated at a suitable speed (e.g., 
2,000 r.p.m.). A drawing of the arrangement with the 
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Fio. 40. — ^A Tyficai. Curvs of thb Observations bcadx in 

A True Fatigue Test. 



usual form of test piece is shown in Fig. 50. It is neces- 
sary that the test specimen shall be shaped so that there 
is a very large radius at the shoulder. This precaution 
is absolutely essential, if the results obtained are to be 
at all reliable or regular. 

A modification of the Wohler method is that of Eden, 
Rose, and Cunningham, in which the specimen is stressed 
by the application of a uniform bending moment. In 
this arrangement, as in the Wohler, the alternation of 
stress in the steel is secured by the rotation of the speci- 
men. (A full description of the method and apparatus 
is given in the Jaurn. Inst. Mech, Eng.^ 191 L) The method 
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of Eden, Rose, and Cunningham gives results which are 
quite in keeping with those obtained by the Wohler 
method. 
An entirely different type of machine is that designed 
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and used by Dr. Haigh at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. In this machine the steel is stressed, not 
by bending, but by direct tension and compression. 
The specimen is of approximately the same shape as an 
ordinary tensile test piece, and is secured in screwed 
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grips, one of which is moveable. The stress is applied 
to the test piece by electro-magnetic means, a suitably 
wound coil being placed round the moveable shackle. By 
various electrical adjustments, the rate of alternation 
of stress and the intensity of the tension and compression 
stresses can be altered as desired. (A complete descrip- 
tion and sketch of the machine and test piece is given 
in Appendix H.) This method of testing is a highly 
useful one, and it is of great value to compare the results 
which it provides, with those given by the Wohler method 
(see pp. 161 and 210). 

Another method of testing the fatigue range of a steel 
which is of the greatest possible interest, and suggests 
the possibility of providing a method for the rapid deter- 
mination of the fatigue range of a piece of steel, is that 
used by Strohmeyer (see Memorandum by Chief Engineer, 
Manchester Steam Users* Association, 1913). The prin- 
ciple utilised by Strohmeyer is described best in his own 
words. He says : — 

The principle of the new test is based on the following 
consideration. There is practically no internal friction in 
perfectly elastic materials, such as steel. For instance, a 
vibrating tmiing-fork will, if struck and placed in a vacuum, 
continue to vibrate for a long time, whereas if tuning-forks 
were made of brass or cast iron, which materials are slightly 
plastic, internal work would be done and the vibrations 
would soon die out, because the repeated strainings are 
associated with what might be called molecular friction. 
This friction will also occur in steel and oth^ elastic materials, 
if the stresses to which they are subjected exceed their 
elastic limits ; and, as mechanical friction is converted into 
heat, it seemed probable that if a test piece were subjected 
to fatiguing stresses and if provisions were made for measur- 
ing any heat which might be generated, then it would be 
found that up to a certain limit, up to which the material 
was perfectly elastic, no heat would be generated, but if 
that limit were exceeded the resultant internal friction 
would produce heat, which might })ossibly be detected by 
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sensitive thermometers, and thus the limiting stress, or 
fatigue limit, would be found. 

The means adopted for detecting and measuring the 
heat production was to surround the test piece with a loosely 
fitting sleeve of thick india-rubber, to pass a small stream 
of water along the annular space between the test piece 
and this tube, and to measure the difference of temperature 
between the inlet and outflow. When a difference of about 
O'Ol^C. was noticed, the fatigue linut was supposed to 
have been reached, but the fatigue stresses were of course 
increased slightly, to confirm this indication. The differ- 
ence of temperature between inlet and outflow would now 
be considerable, but would generally disappear again if 
the alternating stresses were reduced below the limit. 
Fortunately these calorimetrically determined fatigue limits 
were generally very clearly defined, and may be depended 
upon as being nearly correct. 

Strohmeyer claims, and supports his claim by a con- 
siderable amount of experimental data, to have produced 
a method for the determination of the fatigue of a steel, 
which is both rapid and accurate. 

Various tests have been proposed for the determination 
of the Hardness of a piece of steel. One of these has 
been mentioned above (the Brinell test), and the limita- 
tions of the method have been mentioned. Of the many 
other methods suggested, only one is in sufilciently wide 
and general use to need discussion. (Those interested in 
this question can find details of different proposals, by 
reference to the various papers on this subject given in 
the Bibliography in Appendix N.) This other method is 
that of the Shore Scleroscope. It is based upon the 
height of rebound of a pointed steel weight (the point 
being of diamond) which falls from a fixed height upon 
a clamped specimen. The specimen should be quite flat 
at the point tested, and the flat surface should be hori- 
zontal. The height to which the specimen rebounds is 
taken as a measure of the hardness of the steel surface. 
This method is of some value, if the proper conditions 
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for its use are carefully observed. It is found that the 
readings of the instrument are liable to be affected con- 
siderably by : (1) The rigidity of the support, table, 
etc., upon which the test is being carried out ; (2) the 
mass of the specimen under test ; (3) the condition of 
the surface which is being tested. In order, therefore, 
to give satisfactory results, it is essential that the instru- 
ment shall be used under standardised conditions. As it 
is almost impossible to guarantee that these conditions 
can be in any way standard for two different workers 
or workshops, it is useless to quote a definite sderoscopic 
hardness for any particular steel. (E.g., it is found that 
certain specifications for case-hardening steels call for 
a sderoscopic hardness of not less than 80 on a cemented 
and hardened surface. Without standardised conditions 
this requirement is valueless, as two pieces of steel of 
the same composition, depth of case, and heat treatment 
have been found to give results varying from 80 to 96.) 
To use the instrument successfully, it is evident that the 
same, or, if sufficiently massive, a similar support should 
always be used, and that the same size and shape of 
test piece should be employed. As an example of the 
conditions under which the method can be useful, case- 
hardened gears may be quoted. If it is desired to ascer- 
tain whether all the members of a batch of case-hardened 
gears have been hardened satisfactorily, the Shore Sclero- 
scope can be employed, provided that the gears are all 
the same size, and also provided that one satisfactory 
sample can be taken as a standard. (Tomparative readings 
can thus be obtained and used. From what has been 
said, it is evident that, so far as is known, the Shore 
Scleroscope does not give an absolute measurement of 
the hardness of a piece of steel. 

ThA Mechakioal Propbbtibs of Stebl. 

The above discussion has shown the methods which 
are usually employed to obtain information regarding 
the mechanical properties of steel. It seems desirable, 
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however, to discuss somewhat fully these various pro- 
perties, in order to determine what they really are or 
mean, and in what way they can be used by the engineer. 
After carrying out a suitable selection of the tests enumer* 
ated above, the following information is available regarding 
the steel which has been tested :— * 

(1) Elastic limit. 

(2) Yield-point. 

(3) Maximum stress. 

(4) Elongation. 

(5) Reduction of area. 

(6) Impact or notched bar value. 

(7) Brinell hardness. 

(8) Resistance to alternating stresses. 

(9) Fatigue range. 

What do all these properties mean, and how are they 
to be used ? It will be profitable to examine each one 
separately, and to endeavour to evaluate it in the sense 
of its usefulness to the engineer. 

Elaitic Limit. — ^The elastic limit of a piece of steel is 
usually determined by obtaining from the steel a diagram, 
showing the variations of strain produced in it by con- 
tinuous increments of stress (see p. 00). The resulting 
stress/strain diagram is shown in its ideal form in Fig. 61. 
The elastic limit is defined by the British Engineering 
Standards Association as follows : — 

The elastic limit is the point at which the extensions 
cease to be proportional to the loads. In a stress/strain 
diagram plotted to a large scale it is the point where the 
ram ceases to be a straight line and becomes curved. 



The point on the diagram in Fig. 61 which corresponds 
to the requirements of the definition is marked A, and 
the elastic limit of the steel is given by the stress co- 
ordinate corresponding to the point A. The Elastic 
limit is obviously, by this definition, the limit of Pro* 
portionality, and that is the sense in which the term 
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elastic limit is most usually employed in engineering. 
In the ideal diagram as given in Fig. 61» the elastic limit 
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is easy to see, but in actual practice it is frequently 
difficult to produce a diagram which even approximates 
to the ideal, except in certain soft steels. When hardened 
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alloy steels are being tested, the diagram which is obtained 
is more of the form shown in Fig. 52, and that diagram 
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gives no clearly cut point corresponding to the elastic 
limit. It is, therefore, very difficult to say what stress 
really corresponds to the elastic limit of such a steel, 
yet it is impossible to believe that the steel has no real 
elastic limit. It is of the greatest importance, therefore, 
that some good and reliable method of determining the 
elastic limit in such steels should be elaborated. That 
the ordinary method of determining it is unsatisfactory, 
is shown by the following experiments. 

Take any steel which can be hardened fairly inten- 
sively — e.g. I a high tensile case-hardening steel, or a 
100-ton nickel chromium steel — and harden it out com- 
pletely. Upon a sample of the fully hardened steel, 
make a stress^rain diagram, and find out the stress at 
which the curve departs from the range of proportionality, 
i.e., the apparent elastic limit. Some results which were 
obtained in an experiment of this kind are given in 
Table 11. In addition to the apparent elastic limit, the 
yield-point and the maximum stress are quoted. It can 
be seen that, according to this method of testing, the 
elastic limit of the steel is exceedingly low in comparison 
with the yield-point and the maximum stress. 



TABLE 11. 
Thb Low "Elastio Limit" of Hasdbked Allot Stbel. 



StoeL 


Elattte Limit, 
tons per sq. In. 


Tleld-polnt, 
tons per eq. m. 


MAZ.8tTCM, 

tons per eq. In. 


A 
B 

D 


200 
230 
17-7 
16*4 


78- S 

75-8 

108-8 


109- 1 
97- 

125- S 
89-6 



The steels represented in Table 11 are 100-ton air- 
hardening nickel chromium steels, and, therefore, can be 
tempered conveniently. Different specimens of each steel 
were tempered at temperatures varying from 200^0. to 
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600^ C. The tempered speoimeiiB were then tested to 
give the apparent elastic limit, jrield-point, and mazimum 
stress. The results obtained are given in Table 12 and 
in Fig. 5S. 
It can be seen at onoCi from the results given in Table 13, 
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that although the operation of tempering the steel has 
had the usual effect upon the ultimate strength and the 
jrield-pointy i.e., has lowered them distinctly and regularly, 
the effect of tempering upon the elastic limit has been 
to raise it. It is found that whilst the maximum stress 
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has been lowered from, say, 100 tons per sq. in., to 80 
tons ])er sq. in., the elastic limit has been raised from, 
say, 20 tons per sq. in. to 46 tons per sq. in. If the elastic 
limit, as recorded, represents really the failing-point of 
the steel, the only interpretation of this result would be 



TABLE 12. 

Thb Etfect of Tbupbbino upon the '' Elastic Ldcit '' of 

Hardsned Alloy Steel. 



SteeL 


Tempering, 


SlMtie limit, 


Yield-point. 


Max. Strew, 
tone per eq. m. 


Tempentnre *C. 


tone per aq. in. 


tone per aq. in. 


A 




20-0 


78*8 


109-1 


A 


200 


36*2 


77-6 


101-2 


A 


400 


63-3 


80-6 


97-9 


A 


GOO 


61-7 


71-3 


82*4 


B 


... 


22-0 


76-8 


97-0 


B 


200 


26-6 


74* 


94- 


B 


300 


27-8 


74- 


93-4 


B 


400 


36-4 


74- 


90-8 


B 


500 


46-3 


000 


72-7 


C 


»^ 


17-7 


108-8 


126-5 


C 


200 


22-8 


1090 


124-0 


C 


300 


30-3 


103-5 


119-0 


C 


450 


36-4 


06-0 


109-0 


C 


600 


65-7 


83-6 


96-5 


D 


__ 


16-4 


*.. 


89-5 


D 


200 


24-2 


— 


90*4 


D 


300 


30-6 


— . 


87-9 


D 


400 


36-8 


— . 


88-1 


D 


600 


40-3 


""~ 


81-5 



that a steel of 100 tons strength can only withstand in 
practice, without plastic deformation, rather less than 
one-half the stress that can be endured by a steel with 
a strength of only 80 tons. Test results such as those 
given in Table 12 can be repeated regularly ; in fact, they 
are always obtained when steels of the kind which harden 
drastically are tested for the apparent elastic limit. It 
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seems evident, therefore, that there is something wrong, 
and that what is called the elastic limit in an ordinary 
test, is not the true elastic limit of the steel at all. 

One probable explanation of this peculiarity may be 
that, in steels which are hardened, a good deal of internal 
stress is set up due to contraction and volume changes 
during the actual operations of hardening (see Chapter III, 
p. 74). That such strains do exist, may be shown quite 
convincingly by the distortion which very often occurs 
during the quenching of steel. It may also be shown by a 
simple experiment, which consists of making measurements 
of the length of a bar of steel, before and after quenching. 
When a bar of steel is hardened it becomes shorter. If 
the diameter of the bar is then reduced by machining 
away successive layers, and measurements are made of 
the length of the bar after each layer has been removed, 
it is found that the bar gradually lengthens. Evidently, 
there must be some internal stress in the steel which is 
producing this gradual and steady alteration of dimen- 
sion. It is also evident and reasonable to believe that 
some original strain was present in the steel, and that 
it is gradually relieved by the machining away of the 
outer layer. Each successive removal of material relieves 
the stress still further and allows the further lengthening 
of the bar. Since the bar lengthens during the process 
of turning, it is reasonable to assume that the strain in 
the steel produced by hardening was a compression strain. 

Assuming, therefore (and in all probability making a 
very correct assumption), that in a piece of hardened 
steel the material is definitely in a state of strain (probably 
in compression), it is not surprising that the ordinary 
observations of a tensile test show some evidence of the 
existence of this strain.^ When the steel is put in the 
testing machine and is strained, the tensile stress put 
upon the steel probably has the same effect in releasing 
the internal strain, as has the removal by machining of 

^ The author gives this theory as being the one most usually aooeptecl« 
but does not thereby commit himself to any support of it« 
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the Budaoe layer of the hardened bar in the experiment 
described above. The earlier applications of stress to the 
hardened steel have, thereforoi two effects. First, they 
are neutralising and removing the internal strain produced 
during hardening, and, secondly, they are producing an 
elastic strain in the steel. Any observation made upon 
an extensometer is, therefore, almost sure to represent 
the resultant of the two effects. It is reasonable to 
assume that, in the majority of instances, these two effects 
do not suffer the large variation in value such as would 
be indicated by the point on the stress/strain, curve, 
and known as the ''elastic limit," at the same stress. 
There must, therefore, be some definite change of slope 
in the extensometer curve at the point at which the 
internal stress is removed, if this occurs at a lower stress 
than the elastic limit. It is reasonable to believe, there- 
fore, that the change of slope in the stress/strain diagram, 
which is usually read as being the elastic limit, is in reality 
not the elastic limit at all, but something which is neither 
a fundamental property of the steel, nor a property of 
any value to the engineer, but is associated with the 
removal of hardening strains from the steel. The ex- 
planation given in the above paragraph fits in satisfactorily 
with the results obtained in the series of tests on tempered 
steels quoted above. The operation of tempering possibly 
has two effects. In the first instance it may be assumed 
to lower the true elastic limit, and in the second place it 
may be assumed to have some effect in removing the 
internal strains locked up in the steel by the process of 
hardening. The magnitude of the internal strains re- 
maining in the steel will be smaller as the tempering 
temperature becomes higher, and it is reasonable to 
assume that, at some pre-ordained temperature, these 
strains will have been removed completely. The curve, 
therefore, of '' elastic limit " in Fig. 63 represents really 
two curves which cross one another. The first curve 
indicates the gradual removal of the internal strains 
during tempering, and the consequent raising of the 

9 
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apparent '" elastic limit " or ** limit of proportionality." 
The value of the latter stress apparently, theref ore, rises 
with the temperature. The second curve represents the 
fall of the true elastic limit with a rise in the tempering 
temperature of the steel. These two curves evidently 
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cross at a temperature of about 400^ to 450^ C, and since 
the eztensometer only shows the change which occurs 
at the lower stress (whichever change this may be> either 
the complete removal of internal strain or the true limit 
of elasticity)} the two curves are not shown in full, but 
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only the lower half of each curve fused into one. The 
first and rising part of the ourve in Fig. 53 represents 
the removal of interned strains, and the second or falling 
part represents the change of the true elastic limit. In 
Fig. 64 the two curves (hypothetical) are shown for their 
full extent, the thickened part being the actual observed 
curve corresponding to that in Fig. 63. 

The different forms of stress/strain curve obtained 
with steels fully hardened, and those tempered above 
the temperature at which the two curves suggested above 
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cross (e.g., 460^ C.) are shown in Fig. 66. It can be seen 
that, whereas in the hardened steel the change of slope, 
A, in the curve is quite indefinite, in the tempered steel 
there is a fairly definite change of slope, B, which allows 
of a reasonably accurate determination of the elastic 
limit. It is reasonable, therefore, to assume that it is 
only in the latter case that there is any kind of meaning 
to be attached to the *' elastic limit ** determination as 
made in an ordinary tensile test. 
The vagueness of the "elastic limit" value obtained 
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from a tensile test is not confined to quenched steel, 
but is met with to almost the same extent in cold worked 
steels. This will be referred to again in the section dealing 
with Cold Worked Steels. 

Bearing in mind the points enumerated above, it 
becomes of interest to inquire what is the real elastic limit 
of a piece of steel. A discussion of this point involves 
the prior discussion of the fatigue range of a steel, and 
is, therefore, deferred until after that property has been 
considered. 

Tield-point. — ^The yield-point of a piece of steel has 
been defined by the British Engineering Standards 
Association as follows : — 

The yield-point shall be the load per square inch at 
which, when the load is increased at a moderately fast 
rate, there is a distinct drop of the testing machine 
lever, or, in hydraulic machines, of the gauge filler, or at 
which a distinctly visible increase occurs in the distance 
between the gauge points on the test piece observed by 
using dividers. 

From the definition it is clear that there is some con- 
siderable doubt as to the real nature of the yield-point. 
What is being referred to in the definitions is shown 
diagrammatically in the stress/strain curve in Fig. 61, 
as the point B. For steels which give a stress/strain 
curve similar to that shown in Fig. 51 or in Fig. 65b, there 
is some likelihood that the yield-point may be observed 
within fairly reasonable and close limits, but unless the 
stress/strain curve is of the type shown in these curves, 
and particularly if it happens to be of the tjrpe shown 
in Fig. 62, the taking of a reading for the yield-point 
is a very doubtful proceeding. It is a matter of some 
considerable doubt as to whether the yield-point can be 
really determined at all in steels which give a curve like 
that in Fig. 62. 

The yield-point indicates that, at a certain particular 
stress, the steel has undergone some amount of plastic 
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flow, and has suffered a certain degree of permanent 
deformation. It, therefore, indicates a stress slightly 
higher than the elastic limit of the material, and also 
represents, therefore, the absolute limit of stress to which 
the steel can be loaded without being seriously distorted. 
This information would be of great value to the engineer, 
provided that it could be obtained with ease and regularity. 
Unfortunately, however, the yield-point of steel cannot 
be obtained either easily or in a really consistent manner, 
as is readily demonstrated by comparing the results 
obtained by a number of different observers on the same 
steel. The personal element in testing is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the making of yield-point deter- 
minations. The definition of the property shows that 
this uncertainty is probable. 

As a means of avoiding some of the more serious 
objections to the use of the yield-point as ordinarily 
determined, proposals have been made that it should be 
replaced in ordinary routine testing by what is known 
as the '' proof stress." An inspection of a few specifica- 
tions for steel will readily prove the fact that the yield- 
point is required always to be not less than a certain 
stipulated stress per square inch. If it is greater than 
the stipulated stress, no objection is raised, but it must 
not be less. It is much easier to determine whether 
the yield-point is above a certain figure, than to make 
a correct determination of the actual stress corresponding 
to the yield-point. All that need be done is to load the 
test piece, so that it is stressed to an amount equal to 
the stipulated minimum yield-point, allow the load to 
operate for a fixed time, remove the load, and measure 
the test piece in order to determine whether any per- 
manent stretching has occurred. If the steel has not 
stretched, then the yield-point must be higher than the 
stress applied, and if, on the other hand, the steel has 
stretched permanently more than a very smidl amount, 
then the yield-point of the steel is lower than the stress 
)>ut upon the steel. An amount of stretch equal to 1/200 
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of the gauge length is usually taken as the most satis- 
factory criterion, so that a steel which, on the application 
of the " proof stress/' does not stretch more than 1/200 
of the gauge length, has passed the test satisfactorily, 
and the yield-point is higher than the proof stress, and 
vice versa. For routine testing the use of the proof stress, 
as opposed to the determination of the yield-point, is 
to be strongly recommended. 

Mftyimnm Stross. — ^This property is quite simple to 
understand and to appreciate. It is difficult, however, 
to see what possible use it can be, per se, to the engineer. 
It tells him the load at which the steel in a part will break, 
but he is not designing parts to break, but to withstand 
the loads which are put upon them. He cannot even 
use the maximum stress of the steel, by designing on 
slightly less than this stress, and feeling confident that 
the part will, therefore, withstand all the stresses which 
he wishes to impose, because the steel is not rigid or 
even elastic at all stresses less than the maximum stress, 
and undergoes considerable distortion of a permanent 
character, when submitted to a stress greater than the 
yield-point. Engineering constructions are not supposed 
to submit to any permanent distortion when in use, 
since stability and permanence are the two essential 
properties of such structures. Since there must be no 
distortion, the yield-point of the steel represents the 
utmost limit of stress to which it can be exposed in actual 
use, and the maximum stress of a steel is a property 
quite independent of the yield-point. If the maximum 
stress has no designing value, what is the use of it to 
the engineer ? So far as can be seen, it is useful only 
in consequence of the fact that the maximum stress has 
been used so much in the past, that a knowledge of its 
value is translated by experience into terms of other 
properties which are of use to the engineer. The value 
of the maximum stress implies in the mind of the engineer 
a statement of the elastic limit, the 3deld-point, or the 
fatigue range, or what'Cver property of the steel is being 
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used by him in his calculations. Occasionally, the 
engineer is let down badly by his assumption, but these 
occasions are much fewer than those in which his faith 
is upheld, and as the disappointments appear to occur 
with a certain amount of regularity, they become regis- 
tered in his experience, and may be predicted with the 
same regularity as those experiences in which his expecta- 
tion or his faith is upheld. So far as can be seen, this 
translation of the ultimate strength, by experience, into 
other properties (of use to the designer), is the only way 
in which the ultimate strength can be regarded as of 
value, but it is probably of sufficient value to make the 
determination of the maximum stress of a steel worth 
while. 

EloDgatioii and Reduction of Area.— The next two 

properties, namely the elongation per cent, and the 
reduction of area per cent., are always obtained, in a 
tensile test, by making measurements of the dimensions 
of the test piece before and after fracture. They are 
properties upon which a great deal of stress is laid by 
many engineers. In general they are very dependent 
variables, as the values for elongation and reduction of 
area which may be obtained from a good and satisfactory 
piece of steel, depend almost entirely upon the maximum 
strength (yield-point, etc.) of the steel. (They also 
depend to some extent upon the nature of the steel, i.e., 
as to whether the steel is forged, or cast, or cold rolled, 
and the above remarks may be taken to apply to steel 
of any one definite class.) It is unreasonable to expect 
that a steel will give the same value of elongation and 
reduction of area, if its maximum strength is 75 tons, 
as if its maximum strength were 46 tons. With the 
former steel the elongation might be considered to be 
good if it were 12 per cent., whilst in the latter case it 
would probably be good, only if it were more than 20 per 
cent. The elongation and reduction of area per cent, 
vary more or less inversely as the maximum strength oi 
the steel, and the values obtained for these properties 
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on a piece of steel must be regarded accordingly (see 
the curves in Fig. 69). 

It is usually found to be true that the elongation per 
cent, and the reduction of area per cent, on a piece of 
steel, are values which are to some extent associated, 
i.e., a steel giving a high value for the elongation usually 
gives also a high value for the reduction of area. There 
is, however, no definite relationship, and it would be 
quite wrong to assume that a knowledge of the value 
for elongation would provide also a knowledge of the 
value of the reduction of area. The ratio of elongation 
to reduction of area is different, even on average values, 
between one class of steel and another. The usual ratio 
for forgings is quite different from that for castings. It 
is generally found, too, that the value, which really is 
the more susceptible and is the better criterion of ductility, 
is the reduction of area and not the elongation per cent. 
Whatever empirical relationship there is between the 
elongation and the reduction of area only holds good if 
certain conventions are observed in respect to the shape 
of the test piece. These dimensions have no influence 
upon the value obtained for the reduction of area, but 
they do affect the elongation value. That this must be 
so can be made clear by a consideration of the way in 
which a test piece elongates during a test. The elonga- 
tion produced in the test piece is not uniform over the 
whole extent of the gauge length. It is more or less 
uniform over the greatest part of the length, but, at a 
certain point, i.e., near to the point of final fracture, the 
test piece elongates much more than it does on the average 
of the whole length. This ** neck *' develops by excessive 
elongation and reduction of area, and ultimately locates 
the fracture of the steeL Obviously, this " neck " repre- 
sents a considerable proportion of the total extension, 
which forms the elongation of the test piece as a whole. 
If the extension in the '' neck *^ he x inches, and the 
extension in the remainder of the length be y inches, 
then the total extension is x + y inches, and the pro- 
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portion of the local extension in the '' neck " to the total 
is . Evidently, this fraction becomes greater as 

y becomes smaller, and evidently, also, the elongation 
per cent, becomes greater as the value of this fraction 
increases. The fraction becomes greater as y becomes 
less, and y is decreased by shortening the gauge length, 
since the value of y is proportional to the gauge length 
(roughly). Consequently, therefore, if the diameter of the 
test sample be fixed, the actual value of the elongation, 
roughly, varies inversely as the length of the test piece. 
The dimensions of one of the commonest standard test 
pieces, in use in this country, are 0*664 inches for the 
diameter and 2 inches for the gauge length. The relation- 
ship between these two dimensions is given by the formula 

— L* 

L = 4\/A or -^ = 16 (a constant) . . (i) 

where L is the gauge length of the specimen gauge, and 
A is the cross sectional area of the cylindrical test piece. 
Expressed in terms of the diameter the formula becomes : 



-*M 



= 2dVir 

= 3-64d (ii) 

It is found that, if the relationship of gauge length 
to diameter expressed by the relationship (i) or (ii) above 
is observed, no matter what the actual dimensions of the 
test piece, the values obtained for the elongation and the 
reduction of area are comparative. This does not mean 
that only one size and shape of test piece shall be employed, 
but that the length upon which the elongation per cent, 
is calculated shall be equal to four times the square root 
of the area of the test piece, or shall be equal to 3*64 
times ite diameter. If this relationship is observed, then 
the values for the elongation per cent, given on different 
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sizes of test pieces are perfectly comparable. If this 
relationship is not observed, however, the results are 
not directly comparable but require conversion. 

Another factor which enters into the values obtained 
for the elongation per cent, and the reduction of area 
per cent., is of considerable importance in connection 
with forged steels. In tests upon such steels, totally differ- 
ent results are obtained when the axis of the test piece 
is parallel to the direction in which the steel has been 
elongated during forging, from those obtained when the 
axis of the test piece is perpendicular to this direction. 

The reason for this difference is given in Chapter II 
(p. 29), but the effect can be clearly shown by the test 
figures given in Table 13, the results being taken from tests 
made on specimens cut from different parts of the 
same aero engine crankshaft. 

TABLE 13. 

Thb Effxot oir Direction of Fibrb upok Ducthitv of 

Stkel. 



Dlraettonof AxU 
of Ttetrieoe. 


If AX. StfMi, 

tons per iq. in. 


BloDMtloa 


BedoetlOBof 
Aiea 


Longitudinal 

Tnu>8V0EM 

Longitudinal 
Traaiiverae 


61-8 
670 
62-6 
59-7 


20*6 
3-3 

190 
8-0 


66*8 

60 

43-4 

19-6 



In the great majority of tests, the results for elongation 
and reduction of area quoted for steel, are those which 
should be obtained upon longitudinal test pieces, that 
is, test pieces cut with their axes parallel to the direction 
in which the steel has been drawn out during forging. 
Occasionally, it is necessary to test samples cut trans* 
versely (as in gun forgings), but, in these cases, the con- 
ditions are usually specifically stated, and the results 
expected are necessarily lower than for longitudinal test 
pieces. 
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There is one common form of steel, in which a quotation 
of the elongation per cent, is of little value. This material 
is steel sheet, and it has been shown quite clearly that 
the value obtained for the elongation per cent, on such 
material is considerably affected by the gauge of the 
sheet. Even though the sheets are rolled from the same 
ingot of steely and are in exactly the same condition of 
heat treatment, e.g., normalised, the values for the elonga- 
tion per cent, obtained from a 12 gauge sheet will be 
notably different from those obtained from an 18 gauge 
sheet, the differences being sufficiently great to make it 
impossible to specify any particular value of elongation 
which must be given by steel sheet, unless the specifica- 
tion is restricted to one gauge. When testing sheet, 
therefore, the elongation measurement should be neglected, 
and the information usually obtained from this factor 
taken from the bend tests. 

The real worth, to the engineer, of the values obtained 
for the elongation and reduction of area per cent, is 
almost as elusive as is that of the maximum stress. The 
evaluation of all these three properties presents the same 
difficulties. The elongation and reduction of area are 
regarded usually as a measure of the ductility of the steel, 
and it may be conceded at once that these two pieces 
of information do give a very reasonable indication of 
ductility. It is by no means easy, however, to see in 
what way the engineer should regard the property of 
ductility when selecting a steel for any particular job. 
As stated in the section dealing with maximum stress, 
engineering structures are intended to be rigid, and if 
they are rigid they obviously are not called upon to flow, 
and consequently the ease with which a steel does flow 
(which is really what is meant by ductility) seems to be 
of little importance to the engineer. There are certain 
conditions, however, under which the capacity for flow 
in a steel may be of some use. It is well known (see 
Appendix A) that in an engineering structure all the 
parts are not stressed to the same extent, and it is also 
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known that, in any one part, there may be a very unequal 
distribution of stress, in consequenoe of the presence of a 
relatively sharp corner at some point or other. If a steel 
is absolutely rigid and not capable of flowing at all, the con* 
centration of stress which occurs at or near to the sharp 
comer, may result in the fracture of the steel, since the 
metal may be stressed beyond its yield-point. If, however, 
the steel is reasonably ductile, the flow of the metal at 
this particular point may be sufficient to avert failure. 
The steel distorts and flows in such a way as increases 
the radius and does away with the sharp comer. The 
change of shape lessens the concentration of stress and 
releases the strain on the steel, thereby preventing the 
fracture of the steel, which otherwise might occur. Under 
circumstances of this nature, which are far more common 
than is imagined, it is, evidently, desirable that the steel 
which is used should possess a reasonably good ductility, 
which means a suitably high value of elongation and 
reduction of area. Nevertheless, the amount of flow» 
under the conditions which have been described, is not 
likely to be very great, taking the part as a whole, though 
in the small element which naturaJly distorts, the change 
of shape may be quite considerable. 

The elongation and reduction of area may be of some 
further value in the direction of indicating to the engineer 
that the steel which he is using has been manufactured 
properly. It is difficult to express in actual terms what 
really composes the quality of a steel, but it is improbable 
that any maker or any user of steel would deliberately 
choose to use a steel which possessed only low values 
of the ductility indicators. Nevertheless, the actual 
figures of elongation per cent, and reduction of area per 
cent, are, as was stated above, strictly relative, and they 
can only be taken into account in conjunction with the 
maximum stress of the steel under consideration. Similarly, 
it is hardly possible to say that any particular value of 
elongation or reduction of area is a safe value, or is 
one which will guarantee the life of a part. This must 
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be obviousi when it is considered that the ductility factors 
are called into play in engineering parts and structures only 
under very special conditions and circumstances. 

Impact or Notched Bar Value. — As stated in the 
discussion on the methods of making the impact test, 
the principal factor is the presence, and the next most 
important is the form, of the notch in the steel. The 
values obtained from specimens similarly notched are 
practically the same, whether the load be applied sud- 
denly or gradually. The rate of making the test is prac- 
tically of no importance. It is, therefore, desirable that 
in place of the terms '^impact value" and ''impact 
test," '' notched bar value " and '* notched bar test " 
should be substituted. By using these titles in place 
of those customarily employed, a more accurate appre- 
ciation of the nature of the test is obtained, as the test 
has nothing to do with impact, in the sense usually 
accepted of high speed or shock loading. The notched 
bar test really represents, so far as can be seen, the 
capacity which a steel possesses to resist the forma- 
tion or the growth of a crack. If a stress/strain 
diagram be drawn to represent what happens during 
the carrying out of the notched bar test, it will be found 
that the greatest part of the energy absorbed, when test- 
ing a tough steely is taken up in extending the crack which 
has once been formed. Two typical diagrams of this 
nature are shown in Fig. 66, the diagrams having been 
obtained upon two pieces of steel which have exactly 
the same physical properties, in all respects, as shown in 
the tensile test, but which vary very considerably as 
regards notched bar value. The notched bar value of 
the first steel was about 60 ft.-lb. and that of the second 
about 8 ft.-lb. A comparison of the two diagrams in 
Fig. 66 shows that the amount of work required to 
produce the crack (the total work expended in the test 
being shown by the shaded area) is the same for each steel, 
and is relatively small, but that the amount of work 
absorbed in spreading the crack through the test piece 
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is very different. This suggests that the notched bar 
test largely indicates the resistance which a steel opposes 
to the growth of a crack that once has started in it. 
The work absorbed during the second half of the impact 
test, i.e., during the extension of the crack, is very largely 
used up in distorting the metal. In steels which have 
a very low impact value, the distortion which occurs 
during the break is practically nil, whilst, in ste^ having 
a high impact value, the specimens have changed shape 
very much indeed, so that the crack is really extended 
by the tearing apart of the metal. In reality, it appears, 
therefore, as though the steel, at the moment that a crack 
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is started, has to make a decision— either to distort or 
not to distort. If it decides to distort, then the exten- 
sion of the crack requires the expenditure of a great deal 
of energy. If it decides not to distort, then the crack 
can be propagated very easily indeed. 

The notched bar value of a steel, like the elongation 
and reduction of area, is not an entirely independent 
function. For steels which are in their best condition 
as regards notched bar value, it is found that the value 
which is given is, approximately, inversely proportional to 
the maximum strength of the steel. For instance, a 
steel of 40 tons maximum strength may be considered 
to have a good notched bar value if it records more than 
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60 ft.-lb.} whilst a steel of 100 tons per square inch would 
be considered satisfactory if the notched bar value were 
over 15 ft.-lb. (This might be expected from what has 
been said regarding distortion during the notched bar 
test. A 40-ton steel is capable of greater distortion 
without fracture than is a 100-ton steel.) The notched 
bar value, therefore, of a steel, must not be regarded 
as an absolute figure. Its actual magnitude is only of 
relative significance, and is of no value apart from the 
ultimate strength of the steel on which the value has 
been obtained. The notched bar value is abo affected 
considerably by the type of the steel which is under 
test. If three steels, e.g., a plain carbon steel, a nickel 
chromium steel, and a high speed steel, are all heat treated 
to give the same ultimate strength, the notched bar 
value of these three steels will be by no means identical. 
Probably, the nickel chromium steel would give the 
highest value, the plain carbon steel the next highest, 
whilst the high speed steel would probably give a com- 
paratively low value. The nature of the steel must 
always be taken into account, when the notched bar value 
given by it is being considered. This fact makes it im- 
possible to compare two steels exactly upon the basis 
of the absolute magnitude of their notched bar value. 
This means that if two steels are suggested as alter- 
natives for any particular piece of work, it is not prac- 
ticable to select one of them as more suitable on the 
grounds that it gives a higher notched bar value than 
the other, imless the two steels happen to be of the same 
type, and possess the same ultimate strength. 

The great value of the notched bar test is, that it gives 
the most useful indication as to whether or not a steel 
has been heat treated in the best possible manner. (The 
methods of heat treatment which should be employed 
in order to give really satisfactory values in the notched 
bar test, are discussed in the chapters on Heat Treat* 
ment, and Alloy Steels.) It may be assumed as correct 
that a steel which has been perfectly heat treated will 
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have a high notched bar valxxe, whilst a steel which has 
not been properly heat treated will have a low notched 
bar value. It is usually found that the notched bar 
value of a steel is either high or low, intermediate values 
being, comparatively, rarely obtained. This fact enables 
the engineer to utilise the test values fairly easily. In 
the best modem specifications for steel, notched bar 
tests are always quoted, and a figure is given with which 
the steel must comply if it is to be accepted. Occa- 
sionally, a notched bar value is obtained which is 1 or 
2 ft.-lb. lower than that specified, and there is a tendency 
amongst engineers to attach a good deal of importance 
to this fact. Such a tendency appears really to be wrong, 
for the reasons mentioned above, namely, that if a steel 
has not been heat treated properly it will give only a low 
notched bar value, and if the steel gives a value equal 
or near to the specification value, it can be considered 
to be quite satisfactory. This misconception on the 
part of engineers probably arises from the fact that they 
look upon the notched bar value as a designing value, on 
the same plane as the maximum strength or elastic limit. 
This view is difficult to uphold, and is better replaced 
by the view given above, namely, that the. notched bar 
test is an indication that the material has been properly 
heat treated. (The importance of holding the view 
which is advocated becomes even more plain, if the com- 
parative difficulty of machining the root of the notch 
is considered, and it is remembered that a small variation 
in the radius of the notch may have a distinct effect 
upon the result.) 

The notched bar value of a steel is affected, in the same 
way that the elongation and reduction of area per cent, 
are affected, by the relation of the axis of the test piece 
to the direction in which the steel has been forged. (This 
point is discussed in Chapter II, p. 30.) If the axis of 
the test piece is parallel to the direction in which the 
steel has been drawn out during forging, the notched 
bar value will be much higher than it will be if the axis 
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of the test pieoe is perpendioular to the direction of 
drawing out. This effect is shown very clearly in the 
diagram given in Fig. 14. In this diagram are plotted 
the results of a series of tests which have been carried 
out upon various samples of the same piece of steel, 
heat treated in the same way, the only difference between 
the various samples being the angle at which the axis 
of the test piece is inclined to the direction in which 
the steel was drawn out during forging. All the tests 
quoted in this book have been made on samples selected 
so that the axis of the test piece is parallel to the direc- 
tion of drawing out of the steel, unless the contrary is 
stated explicitly. 

Fatigue Range. — The fatigue range of a steel is a 
property which is fairly easy to understand. It repre- 
sents the range of stress within which a steel may be 
loaded for an indefinite period without failure, the stresses 
being understood to be alternating or cyclical. It also 
indicates that if the range of cyclical stress which is 
applied to the steel is greater than is allowed by the 
fatigue range, then fracture of the steel will ensue after 
a comparatively small number of cycles. It might be 
expected that the plus limit of the fatigue range of the 
steel would be represented by the elastic limit in tension, 
and the minus limit of the fatigue range would be repre- 
sented by the elastic limit in compression. It may be 
assumed for purposes of argument that the elastic limits 
in tension and in compression, for any piece of steel, are 
the same, and, therefore, it would be expected that the 
fatigue range of the steel would be represented by twice 
the elastic limit, i.e., that the steel could be stressed in 
tension and in compression to the elastic limit, each way, 
with safety. In order to make it perfectly clear what 
is meant by the fatigue range, a concrete example may 
be quoted. A series of specimens of steel all of the same 
tensile strength were tested, and when the results were 
plotted suitably (as shown in Fig. 49), it was found that 
the steel could be stressed, alternately, in tension to a 
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▼alue of 32 tons per square inch, and in compression to 
the same value. The fatigue range of this steel is there- 
fore represented as being ± 32 tons per square inch. 
The actual range of stress applied to the steel is, therefore, 
64 tons per square inch, half of this being in tension, 
and half being in compression. In the discussion on the 
fatigue range it will always be assumed that the range 
represents the sum of the tension and compression stresses. 
The limit of stress which can be applied in tension will 
be spoken of as the plus fatigue 8treM» whilst the 
limit on the compression side will be spoken of as 
the minus btigne stress. In the example in question 
the fatigue range is 64 tons, the plus fatigue stress is 
32 tons, and the minus fatigue stress is 32 tons. 

The assumption that the plus fatigue stress would be 
equal to the elastic limit appears to be reasonable from 
first principles, since the conception of the elastic limit 
is that it is the greatest stress which the steel can endure 
without undergoing permanent deformation or plastic 
flow, and it is difficult to see how a steel can really be 
fractured at all unless it undergoes this type of deforma- 
tion. So long as the steel is simply being stressed elas- 
tically the fracture of the part might appear to be 
inconceivable. When tested experimentally, this assump- 
tion is shown to be incorrect. If a piece of steel is tested 
in tension, and the elastic limit is observed, and then 
another piece of the same steel is tested in order to 
determine the fatigue range (with equal plus and minus 
stresses), it is found that there is no definite or regular 
relationship whatever between the static elastic limit 
and the plus fatigue stress. For the moment it is assumed 
that the elastic limit, as determined in the tensile test, 
has been determined with accuracy, and that the value 
obtained does really represent the static elastic limit of 
the material. If this assumption is correct it is evident 
that a steel possesses two elastic limits, the first of them 
representing the elastic limit when the steel is exposed 
to static stresses, and the other representing the elastic 
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limit when the steel is exposed to alternating stresses. 
It has been suggested that the elastic limit of the steel, 
as shown in the static test, should be called the apparent 
elastic limit, whilst the elastic limit, as shown in the fatigue 
test, i.e., the elastic limit under dynamic stresses, should 
be called the natural elastic limit of the steel. The 
difference between these two values is shown clearly by 
the figures given in Table 47, p. 209, which represent 
the results of tests carried out upon various sets of speci- 
mens of 100 ton air hardening nickel chromium steel 
which had been tempered at different temperatures. 
The first set of results shows the elastic limit, as given 
by the tensile test, and the second set of results shows 
the fatigue range of the steel. The discrepancy between 
the two results is obvious, even in those cases where the 
elastic limit, as determined in tension, may be considered 
to have been satbfactorily observed, in consequence of 
the high tempering temperature, to which the steel has 
been subjected, having removed the quenching strains 
which tend to produce inaccurate results (seep. 112). 

The fatigue range of a piece of steel is not necessarily 
constant, but depends to some extent upon the propor- 
tions of the plus and minus stresses. If the plus and 
minus stresses are equal, then the fatigue range may be 
considered to be an absolute function of the steel, and 
to have a definite value. If, on the other hand, the plus 
and minus stresses are not equal, the fatigue range of 
the steel has a different value from that which it possesses 
when the stresses are equal. In the concrete example 
taken above, the fatigue range was 64 tons per square 
inch, the plus fatigue stress and the minus fatigue stress 
each being 32 tons per square inch. If the plus fatigue 
stress were raised to 36 tons per square inch, it is not 
safe to assume that the fatigue range would remain at 
64 tons per square inch, the minus fatigue stress becoming 
28 tons per square inch in order to produce this effect. 
The minus fatigue stress would certainly be less than 
28 tons per square inch if the plus fatigue stress were 
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raised to 36 tons per square inch, and the fatigue range 
of the steel would be less than 64 tons per square inofa. 
It is possible to raise the plus fatigue stress of a steel 
very considerably, provided all the time that the minus 
fatigue stress is being lowered, and also that the minus 
fatigue stress, applied to the steel, is lowered more than 




Fig. 57. — ^Diaoram showing the Alteration or the Fatigue 
Range of a Stbel Resultino vbom Changes in vhb 
Valxte of the Plus Fatigue Stbbss 



the plus fatigue stress is raised, so that the fatigue range 
is lessened. If the plus fatigue stress is raised consider- 
ably, then the fatigue range becomes comparatively 
small, as is shown in the diagram given in Fig. 67. This 
subject has not yet been wprked out thoroughly, though 
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it is one deserving the greatest possible attention, since, 
in quite a large number of engineering parts, the stresses 
are not static but dynamic, and are not purely alternating 
but merely fluctuating. For instance, in a railway 
bridge the weight of the structure itself imposes a certain 
steady stress upon the steel in it. When a train crosses 
the bridge this stress is not released but is increased. 
The steel in the bridge is, therefore, stressed under a 
fluctuating load, which varies from possibly 4 tons per 
square inch to 6 tons per square inch. A similar example 
is the case of a valve spring. This spring is always 
stressed in torsion to a certain value, even when the 
engine is resting. When it is running, the compression 
of the spring increases the stress in the steel, which is 
stressed under a load which fluctuates from, say, 25 tons 
per square inch* to 40 tons per square inch. Needless 
to say, the process of increasing the plus fatigue stress 
in thia way by decreasing the fatigue range, has its limits. 
It is not possible to allow the plus fatigue stress to exceed 
the jrield point of the steel without causing the material 
to stretch. This stretching usually puts a limit upon 
the practical possibilities of the proceeding. 

The alteration of the fatigue range, by altering the 
conditions of loading, makes it still more difficult to account 
for all the facts upon the basis of the ordinary theory 
of the failure of steel at the elastic limit, or to make any 
further advance in the direction of answering the question, 
*' What is the elastic limit of a steel ? " The natural 
elastic limit appears to be a function which is not inde- 
pendent of the conditions under which it is determined. 
This is not so unreasonable as it might appear, since it 
is more than likely that the application of cyclical or 
fluctuating stresses to a piece of steel has some considerable 
effect upon its physical properties, with the result that, 
although the steel may have a certain natural elastic 
limit as deflned above, yet when alternating stresses are 
applied to it, this natural elastic limit is changed. Some 
such change is almost bound to take place if the steel 
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is stressed by a pltis fatigue stress which is greater than 
its apparent elastic limit, and particularly so if it is sub- 
jected to a plus fatigue stress greater than the yield- 
point, thus producing some degree of stretching. 

The effect of the application of cyclical stress upon 
the other fundamental properties of a steel may be 
demonstrated, to some extent, by stressing a steel which 
has a low apparent elastic limit, in a Haigh machine. 
The results of such an experiment are shown in Table 14 
and Fig. 58. 

TABLE 14. 

Showing thb Evfbct, upon the Elastio Ldot of Quenched 
Steel, of the Afpuoation of Vabtino Numbebs of 
Altsbnations of Stress. 



Number of Cyclei of 


ElMtio Limit, tons per tq. in. 


Btrast applied. 


Teuton. 


Compreaiton. 




1,000 

101,000 

039,000 

1,153,000 


14-2 
18-45 
19-2 
20-6 
>21-8 


14-9 
17-1 
17-8 
19-9 
>21-8 



A steel was used which had been hardened < drastically 
by quenching in water, and it was stressed in tension 
and in compression for a definite number of reversals. 
After this treatment the steel was submitted to an ordinary 
static tensile test, and the apparent elastic limit deter- 
mined. Another sample of steel similarly heat treated 
was subjected to a larger number of reversals, and the 
apparent elastic limit in tension subsequently determined. 
The resulting alteration of the apparent elastic limit, 
produced gradually by the increasing number of alterna- 
tions of stress, is shown clearly in the table. As the 
steel in question had originally an exceedingly low elastio 
limit (apparent), and also had been drastically hardened. 
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it is not unreasonable to suppose that the effect of the 
alternating stresses upon the steel was the removal of 
some of the hardening strains present in the steel, just in 
the same way as the operation of tempering removes these 
strains, and just as the machining away of the surface of 
a piece of hardened steel releases the strains (see p. 112). 
From the above discussion it should be clear that the 
fatigue range of a steel has little or no connection with 
the apparent elastic limit, as determined by an ordinary 
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tensile test. On the other hand, it should be fairly clear 
that the fatigue range is a property of steel which is of 
most vital importance, and that it is really the most 
important property of the steel to the designer (par- 
ticularly of engines). It must be admitted, however, 
that the determination of the fatigue range of a piece 
of steel is by no means easy, and that it involves the 
expenditure of a considerable amount of time. It would 
be of the greatest possible value to the engineer if he 
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were able to obtain some indication of the fatigue range 
of a pieoe of steel by carrying out some simple test, 
or, better still, if he were able to obtain some idea of 
the value of the fatigue range of the steel from the deter- 
mination of one of the other physical properties of steel 
which may be easier to obtain. The results obtained in 
a considerable series of experiments ^ suggest that it 
may be possible to do the latter, since, curiously enough, 
there appears, from these experiments, to be a fairly 
constant relationship between the maximum strength of 
a steel and its fatigue range. In Table 1 5 are set out a 
large number of results giving the apparent elastic limit, 
the yield-point, the maximum stress, and the fatigue 
range of a number of steels. In all these tests the fatigue 
range has been * determined for equal plus and minus 
fatigue stresses. In addition to these figures, the ratio 
between the plus fatigue stress, and the ultimate strength, 
is given, and it wiU be seen that in the majority of cases 
this ratio is remarkably similar. The plus fatigue stress 
is approximately equal to the maximum stress multiplied 
by a factor which lies between 0* 45 and 0* 50, and, there- 
fore, the fatigue range is very nearly equal to the maxi- 
mum stress. In view of the very considerable variety 
of steels which have been examined, this result is of 
great importance, and although the ratio is only empirical, 
and has not been explained at present, its mere existence 
enables the engineer to assume the fatigue strength of 
a piece of steel with reasonable accuracy, without having 
to carry out a series of difficult and arduous operations. 
It is quite probable that this relationship between the 
fatigue strength of the steel and the maximum strength 
^6(hitherto hardly suspected) has been of tremendous use 
in the past to the engineer who has always taken some 
proportion of the maximum strength of a steel as his 
designing value, almost irrespective of the values for the 
elastic limit, yield-point, etc. This custom appears now 
to be largely justified. 

^ Report of Maieridli SeeUan, Air MirUHry, H.M. SUtionery Office. 1921. 
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The Valuable Mechanical Properties of SieeL— After 

having examined, more or less critically, the different 
mechanical properties of steel, it seems desirable to go 
farther, and to find out which of them are of the greatest 
value to the engineer. For statically loaded parts it 
seems to be quite clear that the proof stress is the most 
important property. The elastic limit is at present 
almost an unknown property, and the yield-point is too 
uncertain to be really reliable. The proof stress, on the 
other hand, means something which is quite definite, 
and at the same time is capable of easy and accurate 
determination. For parts loaded dynamically the fatigue 
range is undoubtedly of paramount importance. The 
apparent independence of almost all other properties 
makes this one even more important, and it cannot be 
replaced by any other property. Given whichever of the 
above two properties is the more appropriate, the engineer 
is really as fully equipped from the design standpoint as 
he possibly can be. In order, however, to ensure that 
the steel which he employs shall be in its best possible 
condition, the notched bar test is most valuable, and no 
other test or property can be imagined as suitable to 
replace it. These three properties — the proof load, the 
fatigue range, and the notched bar value — appear, there- 
fore, to be the real criteria which the engineer should 
apply to his steel. 



CHAPTER V 

Plain Cabbon Steels 

The carbon steels which are useful to the engineer are 
of many different kinds, varying from the softest mild 
steel to the high carbon steel, used for fine tools. Speaking 
generally, the latter type is less important, and is dealt 
with in Chapter IX. The present chapter will, therefore, 
be confined to a consideration of the properties and 
characteristics found in the carbon steels used in engi- 
neering structures and prime movers. The amount of 
steel represented by this class alone is enormous, as will 
be appreciated readily from the fact that it embraces 
practically the whole of the steel used in raUways, ship 
building, and general constructional work, such m bridges, 
railway stations, and other large buildings. With this 
tremendous field to survey, it is evident that any account 
of the steels which it contains must be confined to the 
fundamental properties thereof, and that the particular 
points regarding the steels, in their applications to special 
and definite forms of material or classes of duty, must be 
left to the more detailed consideration of them at other 
hands. The consideration of the cold worked steels, 
which are usually plain carbon steels, is put forward to 
Chapter VIII, whilst the plain carbon steels, as used for 
case hardening, are described in Chapter VII, so far as 
their mechanical and chemical properties are concerned. 
The carbon steels are most frequently employed for 
parts which call for a steel having no greater strength than 
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about 36 tons to 40 tons per square inch. This is not 
the limit of useful strength for these steels, as wiU be 
shown later, but it represents a suitable and fair limit 
of strength to obtain from the carbon steels, without 
hardening and tempering. A limit of tensile strength of 
about 40 tons per square inch is usually associated with 
a carbon content of about 0*40 per cent., which is 
consequently the maximum amount usually found in 
the plain carbon. structural steels. This fact limits the 
compositions that are of general interest to the engineer 
to a range of from 0* 16 to 0* 40 per cent, of carbon. In 
order to simplify discussion, it appears desirable first of 
all to indicate the mechanical properties of representative 
plain carbon steels lying within this range of composition, 
niustrative figures are given in Table 16, and show the 
effect of different proportions of carbon upon the 
mechanical proi>erties of the steels. 



TABLE 16. 

The Effect of Carbon Contents upon the Mbgsanioal 
Pbopebties of Plain Cabbon Steels. 



SteeL 


Carbon, 


TIeld-poiiit, 

tons per 

•Q. In. 


]Ux.8treM. 

tons per 

■q.lii. 


ElOBMtiOII, 


Beduetton 
of Ana, 

%• 


A 


006 


13 


21 


46 


75 


B 


0-21 


17 


26 


42 


68 


C 


0S8 


20 


30 


35 


56 


D 


0-60 


24 


42 


20 


40 


E 


0-89 


25 


52 


13 


15 



The figures given in Table 16 indicate solely the effect 
of varying carbon contents upon the mechanical properties 
of steel, since the steels whose properties are quoted are 
remarkably pure. This can be seen from the compositions 
quoted in Table 17, the steels examined being the same 
as those quoted in Table 16. 
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TABLE 17. 

COIIFI.ETB Chehioal Coupositioh 07 Stkbls Quotxd m 

Table 16. 



StceL 


CMbon, 


Silicon, 


Hannnese, 


Sulphur, 


PbosDhorus, 


A 


006 


003 


0-04 


031 


024 


B 


0-21 


006 


0*05 


032 


0024 


C 


0*38 


003 


008 


0028 


023 


D 


000 


007 


010 


0-027 


0022 


E 


0-89 


003 


0*00 


0028 


024 



The test results given in Table 16 have been obtained 
from samples which have not been hardened or tempered. 
They therefore represent the steels in the condition in 
which they are more frequently employed, i.e., the 
normalised condition. 

Steels of such composition as those given in Table 17 
are but rarely met with. In commercial work they are 
hardly ever met with, and the differences of chemical 
composition between such steels and those steels usually 
found in commerce exert a distinct effect upon the 
mechanical properties of the steel. This influence may 
well be considered first of all. 

The composition of carbon steels is affected considerably 
by the process by which the steels are manufactured. 
The steels quoted in Tables 16 and 17 were made in the 
crucible furnace. Steel made in this way is rarely met 
with in general engineering practice, except in tools. 
The carbon steel of commerce is nowadays almost invariably 
made in the open-hearth or Siemens-Martin furnace — 
either acid or basic. A small proportion is made by the 
Bessemer process, though the output of such steel is 
decreasing rapidly. In steel made in these ways, several 
things operate to make the composition rather different 
from that of steel made in the crucible furnace. A good 
deal more manganese is found in the finished product, 
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because more is added to make the steel quite sound and 
free from oxide of iron. The base materials — ^pig iron 
and scrap — are rarely so pure as those used for the manu- 
facture of crucible steely so that sulphur and phosphorus 
are usually present in higher proportions in the open- 
hearth and Bessemer steels than in the crucible steels. 
The result is, that steels made in these ways usually contain 
more manganese, sulphur, and phosphorus than do the 
crucible steels. These differences in composition are, in 
some ways, incidental to the method of manufacture, 
but it must not be assumed, in consequence, that all 
crucible steels have a low manganese or sulphur or 
phosphorus. Also it is advisable for the engineer to 
consider the influence of manganese (which is the most 
important difference in the compositions of the steels) on 
its merits, and not to attach it mentally to, or to connect 
it in any way definitely with, a particular method of 
the manufacture of steel. Analyses to illustrate the above 
points are given in Table 18, the steels quoted there being 
an indiscriminate mixture of open-hearth, Bessemer, and 
electric steels. 

TABLE 18. 

Showing Typical Chemical Compositions of Vabious Com- 

MBBdAL Plain Gabbon Steels. 



steel. 


Cvboiit 


Bflloon, 


Mui|«ieie, 


Svtehnr, 


Pboephorue, 


A 


010 


0-04 


0-35 


032 


0*005 


B 


014 


001 


0-66 


0048 


0*088 





0-74 


0-21 


0-71 


0-062 


0-073 


D 


0-21 


Oil 


0*59 


0-077 


0*089 


£ 


0*22 


004 


0*62 


0028 


0-008 


F 


0-44 


0-26 


0*32 


0*028 


0*027 


O 


105 


0-14 


0-42 


0043 


0*038 


H 


1-22 


009 


0-39 


0-049 


026 


J 


015 


001 


0-56 


0071 


072 


K 


0-56 


Oil 


0-72 


0*040 


0038 


l 


0-54 


Oil 


106 


0*040 


0051 


M 


0-26 


001 


0-56 


0*048 


0-080 


N 


0-30 


006 


0-73 


0*037 


0-021 
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The figures in Table 18 illustrate very clearly that the 
ordinary engineering steels of commerce contain an 
appreciable quantity of manganese. In the average plain 
carbon steel, the proportion of this element runs from 
about 0*6 to 1*0 per cent. The proportion of silicon 
varies somewhat, but the quantity present is never of any 
vital importance to the steels under discussion, as this 
element is rarely found in amounts greater than about 
0*30 per cent. The sulphur and phosphorus contents of 
the open-hearth and Bessemer steels are usually distinctly 
greater than those of the crucible steels. So far as the 
mechanical properties (as revealed by tests) are concerned, 
these elements in the ordinary proportions found in 
commerce are of no great importance. (The general 
question of the limits of sulphur and phosphorus is 
discussed at the end of this chapter.) It is evident therefore 
that, after the carbon, the most important element to take 
into account is the manganese. The effect of this element, 
upon the mechanical properties of the plain carbon steels, 
can be seen most easily by examining the properties of steels 
of different carbon content with a high and a low propor- 
tion of manganese The requisite test results are given in 
Table 19. 

TABLE 19. 

Thx Effect of High and Low Mangakbsb Contents upon 
THB Mbohanioal Pbopxbtiss of Plain Cabbon Stbxls 

IN THB NOBMAUSBD OONDITION. 



GftrboB. 


HuffMieM, 


Tleld-point, 

tons per 

aq.Uk. 


Max. Sireas, 

tons per 

sq. m. 


BlongAUon, 


0-21 


006 


17 


25 


42 


0*25 


0-85 ' 


25 


37 


30 


038 


008 


20 


30 


35 


0*86 


0*68 


26 


35 


28 


0*37 


0-82 


27 


43 


25 


0*49 


009 


22 


36 


27 


0*47 


0-70 


29 


42 


26 


0-60 


0-80 


80 


50 


20 
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The test figures given in Table 19 show that the general 
effect of manganese is to strengthen the steel, or» in other 
words, that muoh the same tensile strength may be obtained 
in a steel by replacing some of its carbon with a rather 
greater proportion of manganese. A steel with a lower 
carbon and high manganese may be quite as strong as a 
steel containing a higher carbon and a lower content of 
manganese. The strengthening effect of the manganese 
is made still more apparent when the mechanical pro- 
perties of the carbon steel after hardening and tempering 
are considered. To appreciate this effect it is necessary 
to examine the results of tests made upon steels of 
approximately the same carbon content, some of them 
having a high and some a low proportion of manganese. 
The test results given by such a series of steels, after 
hardening and tempering, are shown in Table 20. 

TABLE 20. 

Effbot of High and Low Mangavbsb Gontknts xtpon ths 
MsGHAiaoAL Pbopsbtibs of Heat Tbxatsd Plain 
Gabbon Stbbls. 

{Each sted toaa treated in bars 1} inch diamekr,) 



Carbon, 


Manga- 
nese, 


Heat Tieatiatnt 


Yield- 
point, 
torn per 
iq.ln. 


Max. 

Stieis, 

torn per 

•q.m. 


Blonfla- 
Uon, 


0*31 
0*32 

0-31 
0*32 

0*22 
0-27 

0*22 
0-27 


1*54 
0-63 

1*54 
0*63 

1*20 
0-62 

1*20 
0*52 


( Water quenched and ) 
. tempered 650"* C. ) 

( Water quenched and ) 
( tempered 700'' C. ) 

( Water quenched and ) 
( tempered 650** C. ) 

( Water quenched and ) 
\ tempered 700'' C. ) 


37-6 
200 

38-8 
26*4 

340 
28-2 

31-9 
25-6 


48*6 
41-8 

45*3 
39*4 

41-4 
39*2 

39-2 
36*3 


240 
25*0 

240 
320 

30d 
300 

320 
330 



The figures in Table 20 are not extremely striking, 
but they do show that the manganese strengthens the 
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plain carbon steels quite distinctly. Still more striking 
evidence can be obtained by treating sfceels containing 
different proportions of manganese, in bars of different 
sizes. If such tests are made, it is found that the mass 
effect in hardening (see p. 70) is very much less pronounced 
in steels high in manganese^ than in those low in that 
element. Suitable tests for the illustration of this effect 
of the manganese are given in Table 21. 

TABLE 21. 
SHOwnfTG THB EvFiscrr ov Mass upon Cabbon Stekus cok- 

TAQONO DomBBKT PbOFOBTIOKS OV MaNGANXSB. 

The compositions of the two steels were : 

A B 

Carbon .. .. 0-32 per cent. 0-32 per cent. 
Manganese .. 0*73 », 2-60 per cent. 

{The skda wen treated in ban 3^ inchea diameter.) 



StML 


HMt Xrwtmeiit. 


Podtton Tbfted. 


BrineU HttdatM 
Bmabar. 


A 


Oil hardened 850« C. 


Skin 


207 


A 


00 hardened 850^' 0. 


Centre 


170 


B 


Oil haidened 850* 0. 


Skin 


321 


B 


00 hardened 860* C. 


Centre 


302 


A 


Water hardened 850* 0. 


Skin 


255 


A 


Water hardened 850* C. 


Centre 


106 


B 


Water hardened 850* C. 


Skin 


512 


B 


Water hardened 850* C. 


Centre 


444 



The above discussion should go to show that the steels 
usually termed plain carbon steels are really not plain 
carbon steels at all» but carbon-manganese steels, and 
that the so-called plain carbon steels are really a type of 
alloy steel, the alloying element being manganese, which 
is present in only a comparatively restricted proportion, 
but nevertheless sufficient to make a distinct impression 
upon the properties of the steel. This being so, it is always 

• 11 
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of importance to consider both carbon and manganese 
when judging the chemical composition of the plain 
carbon steels. The establishment of this fact should 
clear the way for a consideration of the effects of hardening 
and tempering upon the mechanical properties of the 
plain carbon steels. These effects can be seen most 
distinctly by considering the test results quoted in 
Tables 22 to 24. 



TABLE 22. 

Thb Hbohanioal Pbopbbtubs ov Stsel oohtaining 

0"14 per cent. 

0-07 

0-44 



Cabbok 
Silicon 
Manoanssb 



9$ 



AFTEB Habbbnuto in Wateb fbom 900^0. AND Tbmpbbino 
AT DnmEBBNT Tbmfbbatubbs. 

{Diameier of apedmena at time of heat treaimefU — 1| inches,) 



TomperiBg 
Temiwntan * C. 



800 
400 
500 
600 



Tidd-polat, 


KMLStnM, 


Bknmtloii. 


Bednetkm 


tons per 
■q. In. 


toni per 
•a- In* 


of Area, 


26 


34 


33 


70 


25 


33 


37 


71 


25 


33 


35 


70 


23 


33 


36 


70 


24 


82 


37 


73 



Imd Impact. 
ft>lb. 



104 
109 
106 
107 
104 



A typical series of results is plotted in the curves given 
in Fig 59. The test results given in Tables 22 to 24 
show that very little mechanical advantage results from 
the hardening and tempering of the lower carbon steels. 
It is only when the proportion of carbon rises above 
0-25 per cent, that the process is in any way remunerative 
from the point of view of the strength of the steel. Even 
with this proportion of carbon the advantage is by no 
means great. There is, however, a distinct difference in 
the toughness (as shown by the impact value) of the steels 
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TABLE 23. 

TSB MbGHANIOAL PbOPSBTDBS OV StSXL 0017TAININ0 

Cabbon 0*31 per cent. 

Silicon .. .. .. .. 0*11 ,» 

Manganbsb 0*58 „ 

Habdbnbd fbom 860* C. m Wateb and TxuPBasD at Diffbb- 

BNT TXMPXBATUBBS. 



{Diameter of specimen at time of heai treaimeni — 1^ inches.) 


TeaiMiliig 
TM&penture'C. 


Yield-point, 

tons per 

■q.ln. 


MucStieM, 

tons per 

■q. in. 




Bedoetlon 
of Area. 


Isod Impact, 
It-lb. 


«M^B 


35*2 


61-2 


16-9 


42-1 


23 


100 


, 34-6 


49-7 


17-7 


43-7 


31 


200 


34-6 


49*6 


19*3 


44-2 


36 


800 


83-7 


48-2 


21-0 


46-8 


40 


400 


35-2 


50-3 


171 


43-6 


34 


ffOO 


32*6 


46-6 


23-3 


55* 1 


69 


600 


26*4 


42-5 


26- 1 


69-4 


78 


700 


25-9 


37-6 


28-7 


62-1 


89 



TABLE 24. 

Thx Mbgsanioal Pbopxbtibs OV Stbxl containinq 

Cabbon 0*45 per oent. 

SmooN 0-25 

Manganbsb 0«76 

ABTBB Habdbnino IN Watbb bboh 870'' C. and Tbmpbbino 

AT DmBBBETT TbB£PBBATUBBS. 

{Diameier of specimen ai time of hecU treaimeni — 1| inches.) 



>f 



If 



Tempering 
TempeiMon'C. 


Tleld-polnt, 

toot per 

■q. m. 


Max. Street, 

tone per 

■q.ln. 


Ekmsatlon* 


BednettoQ 
of Area, 


Iiod Impact, 
ft-U>. 


800 
400 

800 
600 
700 


46 
44 

46 
39 
33 
30 


66 
66 

60 
66 

49 
42 


11 
11 
16 
22 
26 
27 


28 
23 
46 
66 
64 
66 


13 
14 
17 
32 
64 
64 
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which have, and those which have not, been heat treated. 
This difference is most marked in the steels containing 
the higher proportions of carbon, and in such steels the 
advantage of heat treatment is manifest (see the results 
given in Table 24). The subject of the advantage of 
heat treatment to the mechanical properties of steels is 



—1 100 




100 eoo 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 

TEMPERING TEM PERATURE ^'C. 

Pro. 69. — ^Thh EvnoT of TxicFXBiKa at Dzmaxxv Tbocpsba* 
vuBss UPON ran Mbohanioal Pbopxbxzss of Plain Cabbon 



discussed generally on p. 81, and the general conclusions 
reached in that discussion apply fully to the particular 
dass of steel dealt with in this chapter. 

The test figures given in the previous table indicate the 
possibilities of improving the mechanical properties of the 
plain carbon steels. They would not be complete, how- 
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ever, without some reference to the effect of mass during 
hardening and tempering upon the mechanical properties. 
The mass effect is indicated by the test results given in 
Tables 26 and 26. The figures require no comment other 
than that they indicate the comparative nselessness of 
attempting to produce even moderately high strengths 
in parts of Icurge size which are made in plain carbon steel. 

As stated above, the majority of parts made in plain 
carbon steels are used in the '' non-heat treated " condition, 
that is to say, they are not hardened and tempered. This 
is doubtless inevitable for various reasons, such as the 
difficulty of handling large masses, but there is no reason 
at all why such steels should not be normalised. The 
effect of normalising upon the properties of steel is dealt 
with in connection with the description of that process 
as given on p. 63, and the reasons advanced there for 
carrying out the process apply mainly to plain carbon 
steels, being, in fact, concerned almost exclusively with 
such steels, since the alloy steels are almost invariably 
used in the hardened and tempered condition. These con- 
siderations should be taken into careful account when 
considering the plain carbon steels, and a good rule to 
observe is that all the plain carbon steels, which are not 
to be hardened and tempered, should be normalised. 

In connection with the plain carbon steels it is necessary 
to make some reference to the effect which the method 
of manufacture has upon the properties of the steels. 
It is customary to consider that acid and basic steels — 
which may be taken as the usual rough division of the 
steels — ^have distinctly different properties, the general 
opinion being that the basic steels are inferior to the acid 
steels. This belief is difficult to understand in the Ught 
of modem knowledge. It is doubtless a survival of an 
ancient prejudice which has been sedulously fostered by 
the makers of acid steel. When the case is examined 
quite impartially, the real inferiority of basic steel is 
difficult to trace. It may be admitted that the basic 
steels of a particular carbon content are usually a little 
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TABLE 25. 
Tex EiTXGT 07 Mass BUBivo Habdenino UPON TEX Mkchakical 

PBOPEBTIBS of StBXL OOIVTAININO 

Gabbok 0*20 per cent. 

SnjooN 0-13 ,, 

Manoanesb 0*96 „ 

All thb Babs webb Quxnghxd fbox 700^ C. aitxe RBFiNiNa 
AT 900*^ C. 

{Te^ made upon iht core of (he ^peeimefw.) 



81ieofB«r. 
incbM dtametcr, 

at time of 
Heat Tteatmont. 


YIeld-peiBt, 

toniper 

tq.m. 


KuL Strait 

toniper 

iq- «• 


EloiMpUon, 


Iwdlmpict. 




28-6 
24*8 
27-8 


89-1 
48-5 
55-4 


850 
85-0 
250 


86 

100 

75 



TABLE 26. 
Thb Eftbot ov Mass upon thb Mbghanigal Pbopbbtdbs 

AFTEB HbAT TbBATMXNT OV StEBL CONTAININO 

Cabbon 0*46 per cent. 

SnjooN 0-26 

Manoanbsb 0*75 

All thb Babs wbbb Qubnghbd pbom 870"* C. in Watbb. 

{TesU made upon ihe core of the specimens.) 



ft 



If 



81»of Bar, 

faichei diameter, 

when heat 

treated. 


Tempering 
Temperature 


Tield-point, 

toniper 

■q. In. 


Maz.8tn«, 

toniper 

iq. m. 


XtonnUon, 


iMd Impact. 
ft.-lb. 


8 




20 


50 


21 


19 


2» 


— — 


87 


58 


19 


16 


11/16 


— 


69 


78 


15 


8 


8 


500 


84 


49 


24 


88 


H 


500 


34 


51 


24 


85 


11/16 


500 


50 


61 


16 


58 


8 


600 


28 


47 


25 


Z$ 


n 


600 


81 


49 


25 


43 


11/10 


600 


45 


56 


28 


79 
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lower in tensile strength than the acid steels with the 
same proportion of carbon. This fact» however, is quite 
well known, and the difference in strength is of the order 
shown by the figures in Tables 27 and 28. 

TABLE 27. 

Thb Mechanioal Pbopxrties ov Typical Acm Open-Heabth 

Stbsls (Normalised). 



CMbon, 


Yield-point, 

tons per 

iq. in. 


Max. Stnes, 

tons per 

>q. m. 


Elonutton, 


Bednctioii 
of Area, 


013 


13-6 


24*6 


29*2 


62-3 


018 


13-2 


80-3 


27-2 


67-4 


0-87 


16-5 


37-0 


21-8 


45*6 


0-44 


21-9 


43-6 


19-8 


41-3 


0-57 


27-2 


60-4 


11-6 


26-1 



TABLE 28. 

The Hbohanioal Pbopbbties of Typical Basic Open-Heabth 

Steels (Nobmaused). 



CaitMm* 


YleU-poInt, 

tons DOT 

■q. m. 


MvcStKii, 

tons Mr 

SQ. in. 


Elonptlon, 


BedneUoB 
of Area. 


012 


12-3 


24*5 


23*0 


030 


0-20 


14-9 


28-6 


23-6 


610 


0-35 


21-2 


37-8 


20-7 


40* 1 


0-45 


22-6 


42-6 


14*3 


38-7 


0*60 


26*6 


61-6 


8-3 


34*7 



This difference in tensile strength, by itself, does not 
constitute a real inferiority, and the reasons for the belief 
in the inferiority must be looked for eLsewhere, if they 
exist. From the point of view of composition, the 
advantage appears to be with the basic steel. Sulphur 
and phosphorus are usually regarded as a criterion of 
purity in a steel, and in respect of these two elements the 
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basic steels have no disadvantage* The composition of 
some acid and basic steds are given in Tables 29 and 80. 

TABLE 29. 

SoHB Typioal CExmoAL Compositions of Acid Opek-Hbabth 

Stbxub. 



Ctfboa» 


Sffioon, 


lUnnaeMt 


Salphar, 


Phot^iQnii, 


013 


0026 


0-40 


0031 


0-066 


0-18 


037 


0-71 


0024 


0-062 


0-37 


0040 


0-67 


0021 


0-062 


0-44 


0042 


0-71 


0059 


0-041 


0-67 


i 0047 

1 


0-71 


0047 


0-04S 



TABLE 30. 

SoMB Typical Ghehioal Compositioks of Basic Qpsn-Hxabth 

Steels. 



Carbon, 


fUlloon, 


ICaonnew, 


Bulbar, 


PhMphoraB, 


012 


0036 


0-40 


0027 


0067 


0*20 


0*032 


0-61 


0-048 


062 


0-36 


0012 


0-85 


0049 


071 


0-46 


0031 


0-72 


0061 


0060 


0-60 


034 


0-71 


! 0061 

1 


070 



Doubtless a wider understanding of the facts indicated 
by the figures in Tables 27 to 30 will lead to a still greater 
appreciation of the basic steels. Another point, which 
should not be lost sight of, is the fact that practically all 
the steels made in the electric furnace are really basic 
steels. They are made in furnaces lined with the same 
materials as are employed for the linings of basic open* 
hearth and Bessemer furnaces, and yet no objection is 
ever taken to the electric steels on this account. 

Carbon steels are used very considerably for engine 
parts of various kinds. This being so, it is desirable to 
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examine the mechanioal properties of the eteel in a 
critical manner, to see how far they provide the necessary 
qualities for this service. The simple tensile properties 
have been quoted in full above, but these in themselves 
are not sufficient for the purposes of the inquiring engineer. 
Two other properties require to be investigated, (1) the 
fatigue range, and (2) the toughness, or the impact value, 
of the steels. The fatigue range of the steels has frequently 
been determined by various workers from Wohler onwards, 
and particular reference should be made to the work of 
Strohmeyer,^ Bairstow,^ Eden Rose and Cunningham,' 
Haigh,^ and the Technical Department of the Air Ministry.* 
In many instances it is not possible to extract the fullest 
amount of information from the reports of the investi- 
gations upon fatigue range, because the requisite details 
of chemical composition and heat treatment are not 
available. In some reports, also, the other mechanical 
properties of the steel (e.g., the tensile strength) are not 
quoted. These necessary adjuncts to the tests are not 
missing, however, from the report of the Technical Depart- 
ment of the Air Ministry, and, therefore, the results given 
in that report may be quoted in a fuller and more useful 
manner thcui any others. It must be said at once, that 
there has been a considerable lack of agreement among 
the results obtained by the different workers, though this 
may, perhaps, be traced in some measure to the incomplete 
nature of the information provided by the different 
investigators. It is not possible to compare the results 
obtained by one worker upon material described simply 
as '* mild stedi," with those of an entirely separate worker 
upon material similarly described, but which may prove 
to be very different in composition and treatment when 
the complete facts regardii^ both steels are available. 

^ Manchester Steam Users* Assoetaiion MemoranduMt by Chief Engi* 
noer, 1913. 

' Phil. Trans. Ray. Soe. A. vol. 210, p. 35. 

* Proe. Inst. Meeh. Eng., October 1011. 
« Joum. Inst. Metais, 1917, i. 

* H.M. Stationery Office, 19S1. 
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When all the information is tabled, the results of all the 
tests may possibly lead to a similar conclusion. This 
conclusion, particularly in so far as the more recent work 
is concerned, is that the fatigue range (see p. 130) is 
approximately 92 to 98 per cent, of the maximum stress. 
No connection has been traced between the fatigue range 
and the elastic limit or the yield-point, but the relationship 
between the fatigue range and the maximum stress is 
fairly constant and quite uniform. The same relationship 
is found to hold for the alloy steels (see p. 137). It need 
hardly be said that this ratio is quite empirical, and has 
received up to the present no explanation, either theoretical 
or otherwise. The nature of the relationship can be seen 
from the results given in Table 31. 
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The second item of importance in the mechanical 
properties is the impact or notched bar value of the steels. 
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It is not possible to discuss this property without making 
some reference to the corresponding values which are 
obtained from the alloy steels, particularly those of 
approximately the same tensile strength as the carbon 
steels under discussion. The last condition limits the 
comparison of the two classes of steel to the carbon steels 
of over 36 tons maximum strength, since this represents, 
approximately, the lowest tensile strength which can be 
expected from the structural alloy steels. Strictly speaking, 
the comparison ought also to be made only between the 
hardened and tempered steels in each dass, since the 
alloy steels are almost invariably used in this condition. 

When the notched bar test figures are examined, it is 
found that one of the most prominent characteristics of 
the plain carbon steels is the comparative uncertainty 
of the results obtained. For no apparent reason, results of 
the order of 80 foot-lb. are obtained upon the same class 
of steel as gives only 16 foot-lb. in another test. This means 
that, in general, the value which can be specified for the 
carbon steel is lower than that for the alloy steel. It is 
usually found that the carbon and the alloy steels give 
different notched bar values from samples of the same 
tensile strength, the values for the carbon steel being lower 
than those for the alloy steel. Sometimes this may be 
due to the fact that the alloy steel has necessarily been 
tempered at a very high temperature in order to give the 
low tensile strength required for comparison, and has, 
therefore, been put into the condition most suitable for 
the production of a high impact value, whereas the carbon 
steel, which does not harden initially to such a high tensile 
strength, has been tempered at a lower temperature in 
order to produce the same tensile strength in the finished 
specimen. Whatever may be the reasons, the fact 
remains that the carbon steels are rarely so tough (the 
toughness being measured by the notched bar test) as 
the alloy steels of corresponding strength. 

It has been found that the notched bar value of the 
plain carbon steels can usually be improved considerably 
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by the addition to the Bteel of a small proportion of nickel 
or of ohromiam» i.e., between 0*5 and 1*0 per cent, of 
either element. This proportion is quite enough to pro- 
duce distinctly superior notched bar values, and, what 
is more, to enable them to be obtained with greater 
regularity. Strictly speaking, the addition of the nickel 
and the chromium lifts the steel out of the category of 
plain carbon steels, but the proportion of nickel is so much 
lower than is ever put into the true alloy steels, that it 
can hardly be considered sufficient to warrant an altera- 
tion in the customary denomination of the carbon steels. 

In the chapter on alloy steels, the *' soundness " of the 
steels, or the freedom with which they can be manufactured 
without surface cracks and flaws, is discussed (see p. 205). 
It is pointed out there, that one of the factors which 
profoundly influence the soundness of the alloy steels is 
the ease with which they harden in the air. No such 
influence is at work during the casting and the forging 
of the plain carbon steels, with the result that the 
production of these steels in a comparatively sound state 
is a distinctly easier process. Theoretically, it should be 
comparatively easy to manufacture plain carbon steels 
without surface flaws and defects, and if the same amount 
of attention were paid to these steels as is given to the 
alloy steels during their production, this desirable result 
would be obtained. This matter is, however, of only 
indirect interest to the engineer, though of very direct 
importance to the metallurgist, since the former is not 
entitled to any anxiety on the score of the soundness of 
the surface of the carbon steels he is using. 

Mention was made earlier in this chapter of the 
variations which occur in the chemical composition of 
carbon steels. It was stated there that the two elements 
which are not wanted, but which are always present, in 
steel, are sulphur and phosphorus. The influence of these 
two elements upon the quality of the steel is very well 
worth close investigation, as many misconceptions appear 
to exist. 
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It may be admitted at onoe that sulphur and phosphorus 
are impurities^ and are» therefore, undesirable. It is also 
true, however, that, taking the facts of the situation as they 
are, and as they are likely to remain, steel cannot be 
made entirely free from sulphur and phosphorus. A 
certain proportion of these elements will always be found 
in steel, whilst it is made as at present. This being so, 
the important thing to decide is the maximum proportion 
of sulphur and phosphorus which shall be regarded as 
harmless. This is a complicated matter to decide, and 
requires very careful consideration. The complications 
arise from several sides. In the first place, the way in 
which a steel is to be used has a considerable bearing 
upon the subject. The content of impurity, which would 
be quite harmless in a hot rolled sheet, appears to be 
accompanied by complete failure if that sheet is sub* 
sequently cold rolled to a thin strip which is to be used 
for deep pressings. In the second place, the two elements, 
although they are frequently classed together and treated 
almost as one and the same thing, are by no means similar 
in their effects or their influence. A third point, and the 
one which is most often overlooked, is the fact that the 
condition in which the elements are present in the steel 
has a big effect upon the degree to which they can be 
considered harmful. This is a point of very great 
importance indeed. A fourth point, and this is possibly 
the most vital of all, is the distribution of the sulphur and 
the phosphorus. If a steel is not made in the best possible 
manner, a considerable variation in the content of sulphur 
and phosphorus may easily be found in the different parts 
of the ingot. This segregation, as it is termed, is a very 
important matter. The causes which lead to its pro- 
duction are fully described in the section of this book 
dealing with ingots and macrostructure (see pp. 24 and 34). 
The segregation may lead to a very seriously different 
proportion of sulphur in one part of an ingot as comi)ared 
with that in another part. A typical bad case is shown 
by the stilphur print in Fig. 22. It may be taken also 
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as generally true that, when there is a segregation of 
sulphur, there will be a segregation of phosphorus. This 
segregation means that, even if the average sulphur 
content of the steel is only 0*04 per cent., some parts of 
the billet may contain perhaps 0*12 per cent., and another 
part only 0*03 per cent., representing the good and bad 
extremes. 

Various specifications have been drawn up in the past 
to limit the quantity of sulphur and phosphorus which is 
permissible in the steels used for different purposes. For 
instance, the specification for railway axles calls for sulphur 
and phosphorus to be not more than 0*036 per cent. 
In rails the limit allowed is 0*06 per cent, of each element. 
It seems reasonable to inquire a little as to the reason 
for the choice of these figures, particularly the low ones 
for axles. It is generally found that the answer, which is 
obtained to an inquiry as to the grounds upon which the 
choice was made, is to the effect that, at some time or 
other, material containing higher percentages of sulphur 
and phosphorus than those now specified, was found to 
be unsatisfactory, or that it failed in practice. It is the 
general practice nowadays to make an analysis of a part 
which has failed, and if the sulphur or the phosphorus 
content happens to be slightly in excess of that usually 
recorded, to lay the whole of the blame for the failure 
upon this excess (which may be quite small). This 
practice is definitely unfortunate. In the fimt place, it 
is misleading, because, by the too rapid assumption that 
the sulphur or phosphorus is the cause of the failure, other 
paths of investigation, which might lead to the discovery 
of important facts, are automatically closed, or, at any 
rate, are left unexplored. In the second place, it is mis- 
leading, because even though one or two parts which fail 
are found to contain this excess of sulphur or phosphorus, 
it is more than likely that there are large numbers of 
other parts with an equal proportion of sulphur or phos- 
phorus which have done quite satisfactory service, whose 
existence is overlooked because they have not broken, 
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and whose career of virtue is ignored altogether in the 
assessment of the influence of these elements. 

To the author, the question of the limits of sulphur 
and phosphorus, which can be allowed with safety, appears 
in the following light. It is an undoubted fact that 
sulphur and phosphorus are impurities, and are never 
added purposely to steel, except in the case of the *' free- 
cutting " steels as developed largely in the United States 
for the sake of easy and rapid machining in automatic 
machine tools. The quantity which appears in the final 
steel is, therefore, largely a measure of the excellence or 
otherwise of the raw materials used, and of the degree 
of skill employed by the steelmaker in the manufacture of 
the steel. If steel is made from comparatively inferior 
raw materials, and, at the same time, is made with com- 
parative carelessness, the sulphur and phosphorus may be 
relatively high. The bad properties which the steel may 
possess are not necessarily due to the excessive sulphur 
and phosphorus. The presence of this excess merely 
acts as a label for the steel, and the bad properties may, 
and frequently do, arise from other inferiorities of the 
steel, and not from the actual sulphur and phosphorus 
contents. A very similar instance is that of the proportion 
of silicon in steel rails. When such steel (and, in fact, 
practically all structural steel) was made in the Bessemer 
furnace, the presence of high silicon was a fairly certain 
indication that the blow had been too hot, i.e., that the 
steel was more or less wild, and would, therefore, be 
unsound. To guard against such steel being accepted, it 
was customary to specify that the silicon content of the 
steel should be quite low, not because the silicon in the 
steel did harm, but because the steel containing the higher 
quantities of silicon had, almost invariably, other bad 
qualities. The silicon became, therefore, a signpost or 
label of the quality of the steel, but had no more real 
influence upon the quality of the steel than the signpost 
has upon the nature of the surface of the road which it 
indicates. When the practice of making such steel in 
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the BeBsemer furnace was diBContinued, the silicon content 
lost its significance, and it became gradually clear that to 
insist upon the previous limits fixed for this element would 
be futile and misleading. The author feels that, in a 
large measure, the limitation of the sulphur and phosphorus 
stands upon much the same footing. In many specifi- 
cations, the limits of impurities inserted are a survival 
from the days when the art and practice of steelmaking 
had not attained its present standard, and that, whereas 
a content of perhaps ' Ox was suitable in the dajrs gone 
by, a content of probably ' (x plus 2) is much fitter 
to represent the present-day practice. This conclusion 
assumes, of course, that the highly objectionable segre- 
gation described above has not occurred. Undue segre- 
gation, however, is a hall mark of inferior steelmaking, 
and if the sulphur and phosphorus contents were found 
to vary considerably in the steel, this fact alone would 
constitute an excellent signpost, as described above, that 
the steel had not been properly manufactured, and would 
form an exceedingly good ground for the rejection of the 
steel by the wise engineer. 

To the engineer, the im])ortance of all this discussion 
is very great, and the outcome of it appears to be that 
the percentage of sulphur and phosphorus which he shall 
allow, does not depend upon quite the simple factors 
usually imagined, but upon others which are rather more 
difficult to define, and distinctly more difficult to incor- 
porate in a specification. These factors appear to be, first, 
the method "employed for the manufacture of the steel, 
and secondly, the skill and proved capability of the maker 
of the steel. In other words, the engineer should be 
guided in fixing the limits of sulphur and phosphorus 
which he will allow in his steel, by his knowledge of the 
previous history of its manufacturer. If the maker is 
known by experience to be one who chooses his materials 
wisely and makes his steel carefully, a higher sulphur and 
phosphorus limit might be well and safely allowed, than 
could be permitted to a steelmaker who has not displayed 
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the above requisite qualities to the same extent. A still 
sounder basis would be to allow a distinctly higher sulphur 
and phosphorus content to the steelmaker who produced 
ingots and billets free from any undue segregation, than 
to the one whose products indicated a large variation of 
these two constituents in different parts of the same 
billet. In the author's opinion, the insistent examination 
of sulphur prints, taken from sections of ingots and 
billets, would provide a much better and safer criterion 
for the acceptance of steel, than would the examination 
of the sulphur contents as revealed by chemical analysis, 
which, after all, gives simply the ^* ultimate " composition 
of the steel, and provides no information at all regarding 
the " proximate " composition, or the distribution of the 
harmful elements. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Alloy Stebls 

In the previous chapter on carbon steels, it has been shown 
that the tensile strength, which can be obtained from such 
carbon steels as are suitable for structural or machinery 
purposes, is not particularly high. Even after the best 
heat treatment, those carbon steels which can be suitably 
worked and manufactured reasonably, can only be relied 
on to give an ultimate strength of about 55 tons per square 
inch. When a carbon steel is treated to give this strength, 
the impact value of the steel is usually quite low. The 
majority of test results go to show that it is practically 
impossible to obtain, in a carbon steel, both a moderately 
high tensile strength and a reasonably high notched bar 
value. It was also stated that, even with ordinary 
strengths, good notched bar results can only be obtained 
with comparative difficulty and with no real regularity. 
It was pointed out, both in the previous chapter and also 
in the chapter on Heat Treatment, that the carbon steels 
are particularly prone to suffer from the effect of mass in 
hardening, and that it is very difficult to treat them in 
such a way that a good and uniform strength is obtained 
throughout parts of large mass. The introduction and 
development of alloy steels has come about largely in 
consequence of the desire to overcome these various 
difficulties. By the use of alloy steels the engineer has, 
at his command, materials which will give him practically 
any tensile strength which he requires, within a range 
of from 40 tons to 110 tons per square inch, and, at the 
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same time, will give him a good and satisfactory impact 
value at any of the strengths, the average values ranging 
from 60 ft.-lb. in steel of 40 tons strength to 12 ft.-lb. 
in steel of 100 tons per square inch. Li addition to the 
very considerable range of mechanical properties which are 
made available for the engineer, it should be remembered 
that the alloy steels are capable of being heat treated with 
comparative ease. Also, the mechanical results which are 
required can be produced with considerable regularity. By 
a suitable selection of steel, practically all the troubles 
connected with the effect of mass can be avoided or over- 
come. How this is brought about in the alloy steels is 
duly explained in the chapter on Heat Treatment, but 
it may be well to reiterate the statement that the alloy 
steels harden very intensively (i.e., produce at high 
temperatures a solid solution which is very stable, and 
has but a small tendency to decompose during cooling), and, 
therefore, become hard from the surface to the centre of 
even the largest mass, if a steel of suitable composition 
be employed. 

Since the structural alloy steels are more expensive 
than the structural carbon steels, and also since they are 
more difiScult to forge or to drop stamp, it is obvious that 
they should be used only in those parts which call for 
the use of steel which possesses such mechanical properties 
as cannot be supplied by plain carbon steel. This means 
that, when the alloy steels are used, full advantage should 
be taken of their good properties, and, therefore, that the 
alloy steels should be used in either the hardened, or the 
hardened and tempered, condition. The fully hardened 
condition is rarely the best to use, and it may be taken 
as generally true (this matter is dealt with fully on p. 203) 
that alloy steel should always be used in the hardened 
and tempered condition. Some of the alloy steels can be 
hardened perfectly by merely cooling in air from the 
hardening temperature. Others require to be cooled in oil. 
On the other hand, some of the alloy steels only develop 
their best properties if they are cooled in water, in the 
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manner employed for many of the carbon steels. What- 
ever method of cooling is employed, the hardened steel 
can be tempered in a perfectly normal manner. 

The number of alloy steels in use at the present time 
is legion, and it is impossible, besides being unnecessary, 
to deal with each of them singly. It is surely better to 
take a different basis than that of composition, on which 
to compare and describe these steels, and to classify the 
steels according to their mechanical properties. To the 
engineer the mechanical properties of a steel are of para- 
mount importance. What he requires in a steel is that 
it shall be sufficiently strong to stand up to the work which 
it is expected to perform, and, at the same time, shall 
have the other desirable properties of ductility and high 
notched bar value, not that it shall contain a specific 
proportion of nickel or of vanadium. The specific pro- 
portions of such elements present in the steel are means to 
an end, and it is of the utmost importance that this fact 
should be realised, since there is a very unfortimate ten- 
dency to consider that the composition is not the means, 
but the end. Many engineers have been misled by the 
repeated and mystic use of the words ** nickel chromium," 
into the employment of some steel which was entirely 
unsuitable, possibly much more expensive, and unneces- 
sarily good for the work. It is proposed, therefore, to 
divide up the range of tensile strength, which is usually 
obtained from the alloy steels, into sections. Each 
section covers a certain small range of tensile strength, 
the extent of the range being generally that which would 
be allowed in a specification for steel which was chosen 
for any particular part. For each section, the alloy steels 
which will give, with the greatest ease and regularity, the 
particular properties required, will be described, together 
with the heat treatment necessary for the production of 
these properties, and an indication of any peculiarities 
which these particular steels possess. It is not claimed 
that the steels selected for description are the only ones 
which will give the required properties, but that they 
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are those which, in the author's judgment, will give these 
properties with the greatest ease and regularity. At the 
same time they are steels which are easy to produce. 

Classifloattoii of the Alloy Steeb.— The alloy steels may 
be oonveniently classified into groups which will give the 
mechanical properties indicated below : — 

(1) A maximum stress of 100 tons per square inch 
and over. 

(2) A maximum stress of from 75 to 100 tons per 
square inch. 

(3) A maximum stress of from 60 to 75 tons per 
square inch. 

(4) A maximum stress of from 60 to 60 tons per 
square inch. 

(5) A maximum stress of from 40 to 60 tons per 
square inch. 

In dealing with the steels which will satisfy the 
mechanical properties called for by each of the above 
classes, it is necessary to take into account the mass of 
the part. If any of these mechanical properties were to 
be produced only in sections of steel not more than 
^ inch in diameter, it would be almost unnecessary 
to use alloy steels at all, since carbon steels, con- 
taining only a moderate proportion of carbon, could be 
made to give, by suitable heat treatment, the maximum 
stress called for by any of the above classes. Since parts 
of all sizes have to be considered, it is necessary to consider 
the effect of mass. When parts of small mass are being 
referred to in the following sections, a ruling diameter 
of not more than 2 or 3 inches may be considered as 
representative. Parts of large mass are those with a 
ruling diameter of more than 3 inches. 

Class 1. Steels which will give a maximum stress of 
100 tons per square inch, or more, in parts of both large 
and small mass, and which, at the same time, are 
commercially easy to produce, are comparatively few. 
For parts of large mass, the steels must almost inevitably 
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be of the air-hardening class. These are the only steels 
which will harden, sufficiently easily and thoroughly, to 
attain a strength of 100 tons per square inch in the centre 
of a large part. In small parts, this strength can be 
obtained from steels which must be hardened either in 
oil or water, but it should be pointed out that, when 
steels of this kind are heat treated to produce a high 
tensile strength, they generally possess comparatively 
unsatisfactory ductility and notched bar yalues, whereas 
the air-hardening steels will give very good values for 
both these properties. The engineer will be well advised, 
therefore, to employ air-hardening steels for almost all 
parts in which he requires a reasonably uniform maximum 
strength, throughout the mass, of 100 tons per square 
inch or over. 

There are many kinds of air-hardening steels. Steels 
containing a high proportion of nickel and a moderate 
proportion of carbon, will harden when cooled in air 
from a sufficiently high temperature (see p. 66). Steels 
containing a high percentage of manganese also harden 
in air. Steels containing a high proportion of chromium 
and a moderate proportion of carbon will harden in air, 
whilst high tungsten steels (e.g., high speed steels) are 
air hardening. The majority of these steels have some 
disadvantage or other which renders them comparatively 
useless for most structural engineering purposes, and the 
type of steel most usually employed for engineering parts 
in which a high strength is required is that containing 
both nickel and chromium. 

It is desirable to investigate what are the causes of 
air hardening in some nickel chromium steels. It will 
be clear from the statements made in Chapter III 
regarding hardening, that the property of air hardening 
of nickel chromium, or any other, steel, depends upon the 
fact that the solid solution formed in that steel at high 
temperatures remains intact, and does not decompose 
during the comparatively slow cooling, in air, down to 
room temperatures. There may be many reasons for 
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this stability of the solid solution. The first cause may 
be that the ** carbon " change-point, or the lower critical 
pointy which is bound up with the decomposition of the 
solid solution, is lowered so much by the presence of the 
alloys that it actually does not occur at any temperature 
above that of the atmosphere. Obviously, a steel 
possessing this property would show no tendency to 
decompose, when cooled in air from a high temperature, 
because of the low critical point. A second cause which 
contributes to make steels harden in air, even though 
their lower critical point may occur at a temperature 
higher than atmospheric, is the rigidity or viscosity of 
the solid solution in the steel. It is quite well known that 
the rigidity of the solid solution is a function of its 
temperature. The higher the temperature, the less rigid 
the solid solution will be. As the temperature falls, the 
solid solution increases in rigidity, and consequently 
increases in viscosity. The speed of decomposition of a 
solid solution is necessarily affected considerably by its 
rigidity or viscosity. The decomposition means that 
there is some movement of the particles within the solid 
solution, and the ease with which this movement can 
take place will be inversely proportional to the viscosity 
or rigidity of the solid solution. Therefore, although the 
change of structure associated with the critical point 
might occur at a temperature higher than atmospheric, 
it is quite possible that the solid solution may have become 
so rigid, in consequence of the comparatively low tempera- 
ture which it has attained, that it is impossible for the 
movement of the particles which produces the structural 
change (this being the decomposition of the solid solution) 
to take place. The accuracy of this view is supported 
by the known effect of time upon the decomposition of 
the solid solution in air-hardening nickel chromium steels. 
Even those nickel chromium steels which harden most 
violently when cooled in air, i.e., at a normal rate, can 
be made quite soft, if the steel is cooled so slowly, i.e., 
over many days, that the ordinary structural changes 
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have time to proceed to completion. Although the 
steel, when being cooled in air, does not decompose, 
it will undergo the normal structural changes associated 
with the lower critical temperature, if the rate of cooling 
be made very slow. The influence of the viscosity of 
the solution is evident in this connection. 

In the nickel chromium steels, there is no doubt that 
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the air^hardening properties are due to the fact that the 
solid solution, which would decompose at some critical 
temperature above atmospheric, if su£Scient time were 
allowed to it, remains unchanged, in consequence of the 
viscosity and rigidity which the solid solution has attained 
when it has cooled down to this critical temperature, and 
is also due to the fact that, in the ordinary air-hardening 
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operation, the rate at which the steel is passing through the 
critical temperature is comparatively high. 

The air-hardening properties of nickel chromium steels 
can be attributed more to the effect of the chromium than 
to the nickel, although both elements necessarily have 
an effect. In Chapter III, Fig. 26, curves are shown 
to illustrate the occurrence of the critical points in plain 
carbon steels. The curves shown in Fig. 26 are inverse 
rate cooling curves, and show the time taken for the 
specimen to cool through successive equal ranges of 
temperature. A simpler form of cooling curve is that 
shown in Fig. 60, in which the temperature of the steel 
at any time is plotted against the time occupied in cooling 
down to that temperature. Such a curve is a plain simple 
time/temperature curve, and it is clear that, at the critical 
point, the temperature of the steel remains constant 
during a more or less lengthy period. In the plain carbon 
steels, the shape of the time/temperature cooling curve is 
not affected appreciably by the previous history of the 
steel, and, in particular, is not affected by the temperature 
from which the steel under examination originally started 
to cool. If the steel contains a certain proportion of 
chromium, this statement does not hold good. In Fig. 61a 
several time/temperature cooling curves of steels con- 
taining a small percentage of chromium are exhibited, 
the only variation in the treatment of the different samples 
being the temperature from which the specimen commenced 
to cool. These curves show that steels containing 
chromium, when cooled from comparatively high tem- 
peratures, are subject to a phenomenon which is a kind 
of surfusion (or under-cooling). The nature of this sur- 
fusion, and its effect, can probably be understood most 
easily by considering a somewhat simpler material than 
chromium steel. 

In Fig. 62 is shown a time/temperature cooling curve 
for pure antimony. The flat portion of the curve. 
BC, represents the comparatively lengthy period during 
which the metal remains at its true freezing-point. The 
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shape of the curve shows, however, that the metal had 
cooled down to a temperature considerably below its 
true freezing-point before any freezing actually occurred. 
The metal has in fact cooled down to a temperature shown 
by A, which may be 15° C. below its actual freezing-point. 
Immediately upon the commencement of solidification, 
the temperature of the whole of the metal rises to the 
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temperature B, which represents the true freezing-point 
of the metal. A precisely similar thing occurs in the 
chromium steels. They can be cooled down to a 
temperature below their normal change-point, without 
undergoing the decomposition which is customarily asso- 
ciated with that point, though when the change does 
start, the temperature of the steel mounts up again to 
the normal critical value. The degree to which surfusion 
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takes place with the ohromium steek, depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the temperature from which the 
specimen has been cooled, and also depends upon the pro- 
portion of chromium in the steel. With steels containing 
only 2 or 3 per cent, of chromium, it is necessary to heat 
to quite a high temperature in order to produce any 
appreciable degree of surfusion. The actual figures are 
shown in the curves in Fig. 61a. It is evident that the 
greater the amount of surfusion which has taken place, 
the greater will be the rigidity and the viscosity of the 
solid solution in the chromium steels, at that temperature 
at which surfusion would end, and at which the temperature 
of the metal would begin to rise. It is easy to appreciate 
that if the degree of surfusion is large, the rigidity of the 
soUd solution may be so great, that the rise in temperature 
to the normal critical point, and the decomposition of the 
solid solution, do not occur, because of the resistance 
opposed by the high viscosity of the solid solution. 

In the plain chromium steels a considerable propoHion 
of that element must be present if this result is to be 
obtained, or else the steel has to be cooled from a very 
high temperature. Since the air-hardening steels are not, 
for the purpose of hardening, cooled from a very high 
temperature, the full effect of the surfusion must be 
produced in other ways. One way is to add more 
chromium. Another way is to add nickel. The nickel 
in the solid solution, acting together with the chromium, 
produces a rigid and viscous solid solution. The nickel 
also tends to depress the temperature of the critical 
point. It is possible, therefore, by adding nickel to 
the chromium steels» to produce such a solid solution as 
does possess the necessary viscosity and rigidity to prevent 
the steel undergoing its normal decomposition, after it has 
once been cooled down to the low temperature produced 
by the surfusion effects of the chromium plus the nickel. 

In addition to chromium and nickel, the nickel chromium 
air-hardening steels contain a certain proportion of man- 
ganese. This element, as has been shown in the chapter 
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on Plain Carbon Steels, has a definite tendency to prevent 
the decomposition of the solid solution^ formed at high 
temperatures, and its presence in the air-hardening steels 
tends to increase the rigidity and viscosity, and, therefore, 
stability of the solid solution produced in those steels. 
This fact assists towards the successful carrying out of 
the air-hardening processes. By the cumulative effect of 
the addition of nickel and manganese to the chromium 
steels, it is possible to prevent the occurrence of those 
changes which correspond to the behaviour of pure 
antimony, during freezing, indicated by the portion ABC 
of the curve shown in Fig. 62. When once the tempera- 
ture of the steel, which corresponds to the temperature A 
in the freezing of antimony, has been passed during cooling, 
there is no likelihood of any further alteration taking 
place, because, if the rigidity of the solid solution was 
sufficient to prevent the rise of temperature after the 
surfusion, it is likely to remain sufficiently powerful during 
the remainder of the cooling, since the rigidity increases 
as the temperature falls. What has happened, therefore, 
is really similar to what would happen if it were possible 
to prevent altogether the rise of temperature of pure 
antimony from the temperature A. If this could be 
achieved, then antimony would be procurable as a liquid 
even at ordinary temperatures. Up to the present this 
has not been achieved, but a somewhat similar result 
can be attained from somewhat simpler materials. 

It is possible to make a solution of photographic ** hypo *' 
(sodium thiosulphate) and to saturate it whilst the solution 
is boiling. It Is also possible, by taking considerable 
care to keep the solution free from dust eokd vibration, 
etc., to allow this solution to cool down to room tempera- 
ture without the crystallisation of any of the excess hypo, 
although the solubility of hypo at room temperature is 
very much less than at the boiling-point. If the process 
of surfusion does not occur, then the cooling curve of the 
solution of hypo is very similar to that of antimony as 
shown in Fig. 62. 
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The temperiug of air-hardening steeb naturally proceeds 
upon somewhat similar lines to the tempering of all other 
steels. The question is sometimes raised, however, as 
to why the air-hardening steels do not temper themselves 
during their own air*hardening process, that is to say, 
why an air-hardening steel which has been cooled down to 
normal temperature and then re-heated to 600^ C. is soft, 
whilst the air-hardening steel which has simply cooled 
down, and has cooled at a normal rate through the 
temperature of 600^0., is hard. The reason for the 
difference should be fairly clear from the statements 
made above. During the original cooling, the solid solution 
in the steel does not decompose at all, first, because of the 
surfusion effect, and subsequently because of the induced 
rigidity of the solid solution. When it is being heated 
up the conditions are quite different. In the first place, 
consider what will happen if the solution of hypo previously 
mentioned is waxmed. It is quite well-known that by 
applying heat to the solution, crystallisation will sooner 
or later begin, just as it will if the solution is shaken, 
or if it be sown with dust or crystals. The heating has 
helped the solution to return to normal conditions. The 
operation of tempering the hardened steel also facilitates 
its return to a normal condition. The steel has been 
undercooled and, therefore, is comparatively unstable; 
It only requires to be assisted in its return to a more stable 
condition. This assistance is given by raising the tem- 
perature. 

From what has been written above, it should be evident 
that the element which will control the air-hardening 
properties of the nickel chromium steels is chromium; 
A certain proportion of that element must be present, 
and it is usual to find that the percentage of chromium in 
the air-hardening steels is not less than 1*1. An average 
value is about 1*25 per cent. With this proportion of 
chromium, it is essential that a reasonable value of 
manganese be associated, and a range of 0*4 to 0*75 per 
cent, is customary. The nickel is required in order to 
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produce the combined surfusion and rigidity effect, and 
it is usual to have about 4*0 per cent, of that element in 
the steel. The carbon content is not particularly important, 
provided that it is not too low, and proportions between 
0*25 to 0*36 per cent, are found almost indiscriminately. 
A typical composition, and a fair range showing limiting 
values, would be as follows : — 

Type. Bakgb. 

Carbon . . . . 0-30 0-25 to 0-36 per cent. 

Chromium •.1*26 1-1 to 1*6 „ 

Nickel .. .. 4-26 3*76 to 4-76 

Manganese .. 0*46 0-40 to 0-76 „ 

As regards the range of values, it is not suggested that 
the minimum proportions of all the elements would give 
the desired results. The values indicate the extremes 
within which it is possible to have a suitable com- 
bination of the constituents, and to procure the desired 
result. 

The hardening of these steels is effected by heating 
to a temperature of about 820^0., followed by cooling 
in still air. Cooling in an air blast gives no better results, 
and quenching in oil or water produces practically no 
increase of tensile strength, if the steel is of a really air- 
hardening composition. 

The use of such methods of cooling may, in fact, be 
comparatively dangerous, because of the severe contraction 
and expansion forces produced during hardening. It may 
be taken as a general rule, that steel should always be 
cooled at the slowest rate compatible with the production 
of the required maximum strength. Since the nickel 
chromium air-hardening steels wiU give the required 
strength by cooling in air, it is futile to employ 
any other method of treatment. The mechanical pro- 
perties which are obtained in steels of this class after 
hardening in air and hardening in oil, are shown in 
Table 32. 
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TABLE 32. 

MaoHAiriOAi. PBOPBBxm or Ant-HABonmra Stbbls attbb 

CoouKO a Ant ash w Oil. 



Steel. 


Heal Treatment 


lUx.8tnii. 

tons per 

■q.111. 


XloantlQii. 


Impact, 
ft-lb. 


1 
1 

2 
2 


Air hazdened 820'' C. 
OU hardened 820« C. 

Air haidened SSO** C. 
Oil hardened 830* C. 


114 
116 

110 
112 


12 
11 

IS 
13 


15 
13 

17 
16 



These results demonstrate clearly, that oil hardening 
produces no superiority in the mechanical properties of 
the steel over those produced by air hardening. 

It is evident that after rolling, after forging, and after 
stamping, the air^hardening steels are bound to be quite 
hard. All these operations must be carried out at a 
temperature higher than the hardening temperature of 
the steel, and the steel is usually allowed to cool in the 
air after they have been completed. Steel of 100 tons 
per square inch tensile strength is of such a hardness that 
it cannot be machined, except with the utmost difficulty, 
and for general engineering purposes it may be considered 
unmachinable. In order to utilize the air-hardening 
nickel chromium steels in ordinary engineering practice, 
they must be heat treated, after they have been submitted 
to any of the above processes, in such a manner that they 
are softened to a strength at which they can be machined 
in comfort. This softening cannot be carried out by 
normalising (see p. 69), and must be effected in another 
way. The only practical method of softening the air- 
hardening steels is to temper them. The mechanical 
properties of a typical nickel chromium air-hardening 
steel, after tempering, are shown in Tabic 33 and also 
in Fig. 63. 
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TABLE 33. 

Showzno ths Vmoeakioal VaonKToa of a Stiil oontaikino 

Cabbon 
Mahoahisb 

NiOKBL 
GHBOmUM » • 

AITIB HaBDININO AHB TSMPIBINO. 

{Diameter of epedmena ai time of heai Ireolmefi^— 1 ineh.) 



m m 



•  



• • 



• • 



• • 



0*31 per oent. 

0-41 

30 

1-37 



9» 



»f 



44^p^W ^bA^^^WHfl^HlvVV 


Max. 

Strai. 

loikipar 

■q.iii. 


tton. 


Imptflt, 
ft!4br 


Aif hardened 820* 0. tempered — 
Air hMdened 820<* 0. tempezed 200'* 0. .. 
Airluurdeiied820«O.temperad200'»C. .. 
Air hudmed 820» 0. tempezed 400^' 0. •« 
Air haidaned 820*0. tempered 500*0. .. 
Air heidened 820* 0. tempeied 000* 0. .. 
Air hardened 820* 0. tempered 650* 0. 


115 
HI 
107 
93 
79 
62 
59 


12 

28 
26 


15 
15 
11 
14 
82 
68 
72 



The test figures in Table 33 indicate that if the steel is 
tempered at a temperatore of about 650^ C, the maximum 
strength of the steel has fallen to approximately 60 tons 
per square inch. This is the condition, i.e., tempered 
at 660^0., in which the steel should be delivered to the 
machine shop. It is usually quite possible to soften 
100-ton steel so that it gives a Brinell hardness number of 
not more than 269, and it will meet all ordinary machining 
requirements, if this figure is specified as the limit above 
which the steel should not be delivered to the machine 
shop. It is evident that all the machining operations 
on these steels must be carried out before the steel is 
hardened. The only mechanical operation which can be 
performed satisfactorily after hardening is grinding. 
Contrary, therefore, to the general practice, parts made 
from air-hardening steel should be machined from the 
softened steel very nearly to size, leaving only a small 

13 
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grinding allowance. The parts can then be hardened in 
air and ground to size. 

It is frequently found that if the 100-ton air-hardening 
nickel chromium steels are heated to a temperature 
of 175^ C. they suffer no notable loss of strength, but that 
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the ductility and notched bar values of the steels are 
improved appreciably. This fact is of some value, and 
many steelmakers recommend that this treatment should 
be given to their steels. The treatment is quite good, 
and nothing can be urged against it. In addition to 
improving the ductility and notched bar values, such a 
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treatment tends to remove a oertain proportion of the 
strains which are necessarily locked up in the steel as a 
result of the hardening operation. If tempering at 175^ C. 
be carried out on the steel, the operation .should take 
place prior to the final grinding. 

Class 2. The steels to be used for parts requiring a 
maximum strength of from 75 to 100 tons per square inch, 
depend upon the mass of the part. If the parts are large, 
an air-hardening steel should certainly be employed. 
Such a steel is the one described for Class 1, and it should 
be tempered at temperatures varying from 200^0. to 
550^ C, according to the actual maximum stress required, 
whether near to 100 tons or to 75 tons per square inch. 
If the parts are small, it is possible to employ a steel which 
should be hardened in oil. As for Class 1, a nickel 
chromium steel gives by far the most satisfactory results, 
and the class of nickel chromium steel which is likely to 
prove most satisfactory has a composition approximately 
as follows : — 

Carbon 0-30 to 0*36 per cent. 

Nickel 3-25 to 3-76 

Chromium .. .. 0-8 to 1*2 „ 

Manganese .. 0*4 to 0-7 „ 

This steel will give quite good mechanical properties, 
after quenching in oil from a temperature of about 830° C, 
provided that the mass at the time of hardening is 
reasonably small. In Table 34 and Fig. 64 are shown 
the mechanical properties of a typical steel of this class, 
after hardening and tempering. 

A reference to Tables 33 and 34, and Figs. 63 and 64, 
will show that it is possible to select a steel, and to 
treat it in such a way that it gives any required tensile 
strength from 75 to 100 tons. These results also show, 
however, that the notched bar values are not at all good 
in the steels which have been tempered at the low 
temperatures necessary for the production of these high 
strengths. 
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TABLE Si. 

SHOWXVO TBI MiOBAKIGAL PftOPXBTIXS OF A StBBL OONTAHONO 

Cabbon 0*32 per cent. 

Mahoahxsb 0*48 

NiOKiL 3*37 

CBBOlflUM 0'9S 

AITXB HaBDBHIKQ Ain> TXMPEBINQ. 

{Diameter of epedmena ai lime of heal UwJtmenA — \\ inckee,) 



99 



HMlTkMtlMlt. 


lbs. 

8traM» 

toMptr 

•q.lB. 


BlOBfll" 

7»« 


Impeetb 


OU hAidMied 820"* 0., tampmd ^ 
Oa haideoed 820'' C, tempered 300* C. .. 
Oa haidened 820<* C, tempered 400<» C. .. 
Oa iMidened 820'* C.» tempered 600* C. .. 
Oil hAidened 820* C, tempered 600* C. .. 
OU iMidened 820* C.» temperad 660* C. .. 
Oa haidened 820* C, tempered 700* C. .. 
Ofl hardened 820* C. tempered 726* C. . . 


114 
96 
83 
73 
63 
59 
71 

110 


13 
13 
14 
17 
21 
23 
13 
4 


12 
5 
7 
35 
55 
67 
29 
12 



The curve shown in Fig. 64 indicates rather more clearly 
than the curve shown in Fig. 63, that the impact values 
of nickel chromium steels which have been tempered 
at temperatures between 200^0. and 400^0. are com- 
paratively low. It is usually found that the impact value 
of a hardened steel rises after tempering at temperatures 
lower than 175^ C, and that the value then falls off dis* 
tinctly with a further rise of tempering temperature, and 
does not recover until a temperature of 350° C. has been 
exceeded. It does not always recover until a temperature 
of 450° C. has been passed. The brittleness induced in 
nickel chromium steels by tempering at low temperatures 
has not been explained up to the present. A somewhat 
similar drop in toughness occurs in the carbon steels, 
and, in fact, is found in almost every steel, but, so far, 
the reason for the deterioration has not been discovered* 
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The BteelB for Class 2 require to be softened for machining, 
just as those for Class 1 must be so treated. It is not 
possible to machine, with any ease, steels which have a 
maximum stress of more than 75 tons. Therefore, the 
machining should be done upon the steel when it is in 
its softest condition, and the heat treatment carried out 
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after almost the whole of the machining has been com- 
pleted. The most satisfactory way of softening the steel 
is to harden it, either in oil or in air, and then to temper 
it at a temperature of about 660^ C. 

CloM 3. Steels which can be used to give a maximum 
strength of from 60 to 76 tons are more numerous than 
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those suitable for either of the two classes already 
considered. It is obrious, from what has been shown 
above of the mechanical properties of the air-hardening 
and the oil-hardening nickd chromium steels quoted 
above, that either of these steels could be employed to 
provide the range of mechanical properties required in 
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the present class. If the parts are very large, then there 
is little doubt that the use of air-hardening steel will give 
the most satisfactory results. If the mass is only mode- 
rately large, then the oil-hardening nickel chromium steel 
proposed for Class 2 would give equally satisfactory 
results, after tempering at suitably high temperatures. 
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For parts of ordinary size, quite satisfactory results, 
however, can be obtained from the use of a somewhat 
softer steel, that is, a steel containing rather less chromium 
than is found in either of the two previous steels. A 
suitable range of composition would be approximately as 
follows : — 



Carbon 

Nickel 

Chromium 



« • 



0*30 to 0-36 per cent. 
3*0 to 3*5 
0-5 to 10 
0-4 to 0-7 



>» 



II 



II 



This steel gives perfectly satisfactory mechanical pro- 
perties, after quenching in oil from a temperature of 
about 830^ C. and tempering at temperatures in the 
region of 500^ C. A complete r6sum6 of the mechanical 
properties of this steel, after hardening and tempering, is 
given in Table 36, and is ako shown in Fig. 66. 

TABLE 36. 
Showing thb BIxohakioal Fbopxbtiss of a Stebl contaikino 



II 



II 



Cabbon •• •• •• •• 

Manganbsb 

NlCKXL 

Chbomiux • . 
ArrxB Habdbnino and Teupxbing. 
{Diameter of specimens <U time off heat treatment — 1} inches.) 



0-31 per cent. 

0-46 

3-41 

0-78 



II 



.««-« 


Max. 

Stmt, 

tons per 

■4* 111* 


Skmga- 

tlon, 

%. 


ImpMt» 


Oil hardened SSO* C, tempered — 
Oil hardened SSO"* C, temperad 300'' C. .. 
OU hardened SSO"* C, tempeied 400'' C. . . 
OU hardened SSO'' C, tempered 000'' C. .. 
OU hardened SSO" C. tempeied 600* C. . . 
Oil hardened S30^ C, tempeied 650'' C. .. 


110 
01 
80 
60 
60 
66 


13 
14 
16 
18 
23 
26 


11 
6 
10 
38 
69 
71 



The steels for Class 3 may be softened, when necessary 
for machining, in the same way as the steels for Class 2 
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The tiiokel chromium steels suitable for Class 3, when 
treated to give a strength between 60 and 76 tons per 
square inch, introduce, for the first time, a difficulty which 
is always met with in connection with the production of 
a suitable toughness value in nickel chromium steel. 
Class 3 steel is usually temi>ered at a temperature near 
to 550^ C.i if a strength anywhere near to 70 tons per 
square inch is required (see Table 36 and Fig. 68). It is 
found that if nickel chromium steels are tempered at 
temperatures near to 660^ C. and then cooled in air (which, 
in the past, has always been the normal method of cooling 
steels after tempering), a very poor toughness value is 
obtained, that is to say, the notched bar value is exceedingly 
low. 

It is possible, however, to overcome this defect by 
cooling the steels from their tempering temperature 
quickly — ^by quenching in water — ^provided that they are 
not tempered within certain ranges of temperature. The 
figures given below will show that even this process will 
not improve the toughness values, if the steels are tem- 
pered at a temperature between 460^ C. and 660° C. 

TABLE 36. 

SHOWiera Notghed Bab Values of a Niokil Ghbomium Stskl 
Cooled Quioklt, and Slowly, after Tbmpebino. 

{Diameier of apedtnena <U time of heai treatment — 1^ inches,) 







Kotched Ber Velne. tk.-lU. 


Tempering 
Tempeistue'G. 


lUx. Stress, 
tons per sq. In. 




Cooled In Weter 
after Tempering. 


OooledlnAIr 
after Tempering. 




117 


9 


9 


100 


117 


11 


11 


200 


114 


17 


17 


300 


106 


9 


9 


400 


95 


8 


8 


600 


S3 


18 


18 


550 


73 


30 


7 


600 


63 


41 


8 


650 


58 


53 


8 
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The phenomenon of the poor toughness of nickel 
chromium steels which have been tempered at temperatures 
higher than 400^ C, is known as ** temper brittleness " 
or " Krupp Krankheit/' and it may be well at this stage 
to give some short account of it. As stated above^ the 
only effect of temper brittleness ia to reduce the notched 
bar value of the steel. This effect can be clearly seen 
from the figures given in Table 36, which includes not 
only the notched bar values obtained upon the steel 
which, after tempering, has been cooled slowly, but ako 
the notched bar values upon a similar portion of the same 
piece of steel after it has been cooled quickly. 

The figures in Table 36 show a difference in the notched 
bar values obtained after the two types of heat treatment, 
in the specimens which have been tempered above a 
certain definite temperature. If careful tests are made, 
it is found that all the other properties of the steel, 
i.e., elastic limit, yield-point, maximum stress, fatigue 
range, elongation per cent., reduction of area per cent., 
electrical conductivity, specific heat, etc., etc., are not 
in any way affected by the different methods of cooling. 
Only the toughness or notched bar value is changed by 
cooling quickly. Microscopic examination of two speci- 
mens, one cooled quickly and the other cooled slowly, 
i.e., one having a high, and the other a low, notched bar 
value, reveals absolutely no difference whatever in the 
microstructure. As stated on p. 126, the speed of fracture 
has no influence upon the results, since slowly bent notched 
specimens of tough and of temper-brittle steel give the 
same relative notched bar values as are obtained from 
similar specimens broken in a normal impact testing 
machine. 

The precise causes of the production of temper 
brittleness are not known, but the following facts are 
known, and are sufficient for the use of the engineer. 

(1) That after tempering within a certain range of 
temperature (usually about 425^0. to 560^0.) nickel 
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chromium steek give a definitely low notched bar 
value. 

(2) That whatever method of cooling is employed 
for steels tempered in the above range* the notched 
bar value is low (see Table 37). 

TABLE 87. 

Showing thb Evraor of DmsKENT Mbihods of Coouko, 
FBOM Vabious Txmfxbatubxb, upon thb Notghxd Bab 
Valxtb of a Nicksl Ghbomium Stxbl. 



MettMd of CooliBg. 


Tismpeiliic 
Tempentore. 


Impact ValiM, 


In Fumaoe 


6WC. 


7, 7. 6 


In Air 


650'C. 


16, 16, 19 


In OU 


650*0. 


42, 44, 47 


In Water 


650*0. 


52, 56^ 66 


In Fnmaoe 


560*0. 


6» 6, 5 


In Air 


550*0. 


7. 7, 9 


In OU 


550*0. 


11, 10, 11 


In Water 


560*0. 


11, 6. 13 


In Fumaoe 


450*0. 


19, 20, 18 


In Air 


450*0. 


28, 32, 33 


In Oil 


460*0. 


31, 32, 36 


In Water 


450*0. 


26, 25, 20 



(3) That specimens tempered at temperatures higher 
than 560^ C. may give low notched bar values if cooled 
slowly (see Table 37). 

(4) That this low notched bar value can be avoided 
by cooling the specimens rapidly from the tempering 
temperature (see Table 37). 

(6) That all nickel chromium steels do not show the 
symptoms associated with temper brittleness» and 
that others show them only partially. This is clearly 
indicated by the figures given in Table 38, which 
show the ratio between the toughness value of speci- 
mens of the same steel cooled quickly and slowly, 
this ratio having been termed by Brearley the '' Co- 
efficient of Krupp Krankheit." 
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TABLE 38. 

SHOWiNO TEX SuSOEniBILITT OT DlTFKKBNT NiCKEL CHBOMIUX 

Stbbu to Tbmpkb Bbiitlbnbss. 









Iiod Values. 




GtfbOB. 




duomiiiin. 






BnaeepU* 
bili&. 






%. 


%• 


%. 


(1) Water 


(2) Fnmace 


iTt 








Cooled. 


Cooled. 




0*33 


3-71 


0-91 


46, 48, 49 


6. 4, 3 


12-5 


0-20 


3-81 


0-90 


50, 51, 50 


8 


6-3 


0-30 


3-44 


1-27 


48 


14, 12 


3-7 


0-32 


3-75 


0-94 


21,24 


7 


3-8 


0-36 


3-62 


0-96 


31,40 


11 


3-2 


0-30 


3-61 


1-03 


47 


20, 12 


30 


0-36 


3-79 


0-95 


40 


17, 9 


3-0 


0-20 


3-81 


1-51 


35,32 


15 


2-3 


0-30 


3-71 


0-94 


53 


20,26 


2-3 


0-34 


3-77 


0-95 


43 


20 


2-2 


0-33 


3-63 


101 


30,30 


16 


1-9 


0*38 


8-44 


1*73 


37,41 


23 


1-7 


0-33 


3-67 


0-85 


35,83 


20 


1-7 


0-35 


3-68 


0-91 


42 


33,31 


1-3 


0-32 


3-43 


0-88 


60,56,54 


72,72 


0-7 


0-30 


3-64 


1-15 


40 


53, 51, 53 


0-77 


0-38 


3-56 


Ml 


32,31 


43 


0-75 



In view of the great variation in susceptibility, it 
is of coarse possible to obtain perfectly good tough- 
ness values from steels which have not been cooled 
quickly after tempering, but since it is only possible 
to determine the coefficient of Krupp Krankheit by 
actual experiment, it is safer to assume that all nickel 
chromium steels will be brittle, unless they are cooled 
rapidly after tempering, and, therefore, to adopt rapid 
cooling in all cases. 

(6) The avoidance of temper brittleness is a function 
of the rate of cooling of the steel. The rate of cooling 
depends upon the mass of the steel part (see p. 71). 
The rate of cooling in air, of a thin piece of steel, may 
be equal to the rate of cooling in oil, or in water, of a 
piece of steel of much larger mass. Discretion should, 
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therefore, be employed in the method adopted for the 
cooling of the tempered steel, the action dictated by 
tluB discretion being based npon an estimate of the 
mass of the part. Almost the only objection which 
can be urged against the practice of quenching after 
tempering, is that it tends to make the scale, on drop 
forgings and forgings so treated, distinctly more difficult 
to remove during machining. 

Unless a definite statement is made to the contrary, 
it can be assumed that aU the notched bar values of 
nickel chromium steels quoted in this book have been 
obtained upon specimens cooled rapidly after tempering. 

CUus 4. The steels which will give a maximum strength 
of 60 to 60 tons are more numerous than those which 
will provide the higher strengths dealt with in the previous 
sections. This makes it all the more important that the 
steel used should be selected wisely. The importance of 
this class of steel is increased by the fact that 60 tons per 
square inch represents the upper limit of tensile strength 
for steels which are to be reasonably easy to machine. 
When this fact is coupled with the other fact that, probably, 
more alloy steel parts are made to a strength between 
60 and 60 tons per square inch than to any other range 
of strength, the importance of a satisfactory selection of 
steel becomes stiU greater. 

The air-hardening steel suitable for Class 1 is really 
not satisfactory for parts of 60 to 60 tons maximum 
strength. The 100-ton steel can generally only be reduced 
to a strength of about 58 tons {>er square inch, even after 
tempering at the highest possible temperature. The oil- 
hardening steel suggested for CSlass 2 can be tempered to 
a little lower strength, whilst the oil-hardening steel 
suitable for Class 3 can be heat treated to meet the 
requirements of Class 4 fairly well, as can be seen easily 
from the figures given in Table 35. Still better results 
can be obtained from a steel very similar to that quoted 
for Class 3, but containing a somewhat smaller percentage 
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of oarbon« The following composition would give Sfttis- 
factory results. 



Carbon .. 
Nickel • . 
CShromium 



0-27 to 0*33 per cent. 
3-0 to 3-6 
0*6 to 0-8 
0-4 to 0*76 



»* 



19 



99 



The complete properties of this steel after hardening 
and tempering are given in Table 39. 



TABLE 39. 

Showino thi Msoeanical Pbopbbtibs of a Stxxl oontainino 

Cabbon 0*29 per cent. 

Manoakbsb 0-63 

NiOKXL 3*28 

CHBomuM 0*68 

ATTIB HaBDENINO AND TeMPEBING. 

{Diameter of apecimena at time of heat treaimeni — 1| inches.) 



91 
99 
99 



Heil TioilmMit 


Mm. 

toBiptr 
iq.iii. 


Blooga^ 
tton. 


Impeetk 


OU haxd«nad 830"* 0. tempeied — 

Oa hudaned 830^*0. tampeied SCO** C. . . 

OU hardOMd 830* 0. tempered 400'' 0. 

on haidened 830* 0. tempeied SOO^" C. .. 

Oil luurdened 830* 0. tempeied 600* C. 

OU hudened 830* 0. tempered 000* C. 


1180 
101-3 
83-6 
71-6 
020 
05-2 


11-8 
14-0 
U-8 
18*2 
21*6 
23-6 


7 
3 

14 
24 

47 
70 



Another steel which gives satisfactory results when 
tempered to a maximum strength of from 60 to 60 tons 
per square inch is one which contains less nickel than any 
of the nickel chromium steels so far described. The usual 
range of composition for this steel is as follows : — 



Carbon .. 
Nickel .. 
CSiromium 



0*28 to 0-40 per cent. 
1-2 to 1*8 
1-0 to 1-5 



99 



»> 
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This steel is prone to suffer from mass effect in 
to a greater degree than steels containing a higher pro* 
portion of nickel. The steel does not harden very 
definitely in air, and, therefore, cannot be recommended 
for parts of large mass, neither is it really suitable for 
parts requiring a tensile strength greater than 60 tons. 
For ordinary-sized parts of between 60 and 60 tons tensile 
strength the steel is quite good. The mechanical pro- 
perties of the steel, after hardening and tempering at 
various temperatures, can be seen clearly from the test 
results given in Table 40 and Fig. 66. The mass effect 
in the hardening of this steel is dealt with below. 



TABLE 40. 

Showdtq thb Mbchanioal Pbopsbtobs of a Stixl containikg 
Cabbon 0*35 per cent. 



Makganbsb 

NiGKXL 

Chbomium . . 



0-67 
1-67 
118 



ft 



AITXB HABDXNINa AND TSMPXBINO. 

{Diameter of bars at time of heat treatment — 1} inekee.) 



Haal Tnatnent 



Oil hardened 
Oil hardened 
Oil hardened 
Oil hardened 
Oil hardened 
Oil hardened 
Oil hardened 



850^0. 
850«C. 
SfiC^C. 
8W0. 
850»C. 
SWC. 
850* C. 



tempered -^ 
tempered 200'' C. 
tempered 300** O. 
tempered 400"* C. 
tempered 600'' O. 
tempered 000^ C. 
tempered 650° C. 



Max. 

Stnw. 

ton per 

iq.ta. 


Bknca- 


126 


1 


122 


7 


115 


10 


104 


12 


79 


14 


61 


22 


56 


2S 



linpaetfe 
ti.-lb. 



3 

S 
10 
14 
16 
48 
64 



Another steel which can be used effectively for parts 
requiring between 60 and 60 tons ultimate strength is 
one free from nickel but containing a higher proportion 
of carbon and of chromium than the alloy steels previously 
mentioned. This steel is a chromium steel or 
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vanadiom steel, and, as usually made, has approximately 
the following composition : 

Garbon • . 
Chromimn 
Vanadimn 



III 

A. 

•9 

S 

OS 

CO 



9 



• • 



0-40 to 0-50 per cent. 
1-10 to 1-60 

016 to oao 



»» 



l» 



110 



iOO 



80 



BO 



70 
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66.— Thb Efisov ov TmcpXBiNG at 
tubss upok thx msoramioax. 
Habdshino Niokxl Chbomittic Sxbxl 
Fbopobszon ov Nickbl. 
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The element in this steel which has the greatest effect 
upon the mechanical properties is undoubtedly the carbon, 
and unless it is present in approximately the proportion 
indicated above, difficulty may be experienced in obtaining 
a satisfactory combination of strength and toughness in 
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the lieat-tteated steel. The ectiMl content of ▼aaadium 
is not of supreme importance, and, so far as mechanical 
tests are concerned, just as good results are obtained if 
the vanadium is omitted altogether, and a plain chromium 
steel is used. The chromium or chromium vanadium 
steel does not harden when cooled in air from the ordinary 
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Fto. 67.— Thb Evfbct ov Tbbcpkbxno at Dstixbxmt 

TI7BS8 tTFOK THB MflOBAiaOAL FBOFSBTDBS OV GhBOXXUM 

VAKAonm Stsxl. 

heat treatment temperatures, and» therefore, is particularly 
prone to suffer from the effect of mass during hardening. 
Consequently, when parts of any large mass are to be 
made in this steel, it is desirable that a reasonably high 
proportion of carbon should be present. The mechanical 
properties of a chromium vanadium steel after hardening 
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and tempering are shown in Table 41 and Fig. 67, whilst 
in Fig. 68 are shown the mechanical properties of a similar 
steel containing no vanadium. 

TABLE 41. 

Mbohanioal Pbopebtdes ajtbb Habdxniko and Tsmpebing 

OF Steel containino 

Cabbon '42 per cent. 

Manganese 0*75 

Chbomixtic • . . . 1 '04 

Vanadium 0*15 

All the Specimens were Quenched in Oil FiioM 870" C. 
(Diamder of specimens ai time of heal treaimeni — 1| inches,) 



99 



Ttomptring 
Tttnperatim*C. 


MaacStreM, 
tons per sq. in. 


• Slonntlon, 


ImpMt, 
ft-lb. 


iOO 


830 


13-5 


16 


600 


80*9 


no 


22 


SOO 


70-6 


150 


10 


650 


650 


18-7 


77 


700 


52-2 


25-5 


00 


750 


46-2 


30-5 


117 



Class 5. For parts which require a maximum strength 
in the steel between 40 and 50 tons per square inch it is 
not usual to employ nickel chromium steels, since most of 
them have too high a proportion of carbon to allow of 
them being softened commercially below 60 tons per 
square inch. But it is not impossible to produce a nickel 
chromium steel which can be tempered down to a strength 
of less than 50 tons per square inch. A fairly large 
quantity of steel has been used for various purposes, 
containing round about 0*20 per cent, of carbon and a 
lower proportion of chromium than was specified for 
the steels already described. Such a steel was frequently 
employed by the continental, and particularly the German, 
engineers, but has rarely been used in this country. In 
reality, it is almost a case-hardening steel — in fact, a 

14 
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good deal of it has been used for that purpose. If 
strengths below 60 tons per square inch are required, 
and an alloy steel is to be used in order to obtain a superior 
toughness, a chromium or chromium vanadium steel can 
be used, similar to that described for Class 4, but having 
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Fio. 68. — ^Thb Effect of Texfbbino at Diffebbnt Temfkba- 

TURBS UPON THB MbCHAKICAL PROFBBTZES OF C^OXIUM 

Stkbl. 



a carbon content rather lower than that shown to be 
suitable for that class. A steel which can be used very 
easily, and with very good results for Class 5, is a plain 
nickel steel, containing about 2*5 to 3*5 per cent, of 
nickel. This is not an air-hardening steel, but hardens 
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▼ery satisfaotorily in oil, and gives good results. A 
typioal range of composition for the steel is as follows : 

Carbon 0-26 to 0-36 per cent. 

Manganese .. 0-40 to 0*70 

mckel 2-6 to 3-6 

Oiromium not more than 0-30 per cent. 

If such a steel is hardened in oil, and then tempered, 
a very satisfactory range of strength can be produced, 
whilst at the lower strengths the toughness values given 
by the steel are quite excellent. Typical test figures are 
given in Table 42. 

TABLE 42. 
Showing ths Mxghanical Pbopkbtixs of a Stbxl coihiainino 

Cabbon • 0*36 per cent. 

Makoakbsx 

NiCKXL 
AVTSB HaBDXNING AND TlMPBBING. 

of specimeM at time of hetU ireatmenl'^H inches,) 



0-68 
3-61 



99 



HaalltMi 



Oil hardened 
Oil hardened 
Oilhsrdeoed 
OUhutleiied 
Oil hardened 
Oil hardened 



860* C, tempered — 
SeO"* C.» tempered 800"* C. 
SSO"" C, tempered 400* C. 
860* C, tempered 000* C. 
860* C, tempered 600* C. 
860* C.» tempered 650* C. 



lUs. 

StNM. 

ton per 
■Q. u. 


Bioaga* 
tkm, 

%. 


105 


11 


02 


13 


76 


16 


62 


21 


58 


85 


48 


28 



impMt, 

ft-lb. 



9 
6 
10 
48 
69 
84 



General FkopertiM of Alknr Stedi.— The above detailed 
description of the most suitable alloy steek which are avail- 
able for the engineer, has shown the range of mechanical 
properties that can be obtained from this type of steel. 
With this information to hand, the engineer should be in 
a position to pick out the kind of steel that will meet 
almost any requirement which he may have to satisfy. 
The classification of the steels has been effecte d upon the 
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basia of the ultiinate strength required in the material 
used for the varioiu parta. It was stated in the chapter 
on Mechanical Testing that the toughness of the steel, as 
measured by the notched bar test, varies more or less 
inversely as the ultimate strength of the steel, that is to 
say, that a satisfactory toughness value for a 100-ton 
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steel would be very much lower than an equally satis- 
factory toughness value for a 40-ton steel. To enable 
the engineer to select what may be considered as speci- 
fication values of toughness, the curve shown in Kg. 69 
indicates the notched bar value which can be considered 
good and sound for any particular ultimate strength 
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between 40 and 110 tons per square inoh. In the same 
figure are shown the elongation and reduction of area 
values, i.e., the ductility measures, which, likewise, can be 
expected from steels of varying strengths. From the 
values given in Fig. 69, it is considered that suitable 
specifications for the aUoy steels of varying strengths can 
easily be drawn uj). 

Chemical Gomparitton. — At the commencement of this 
chapter, an emphatic statement was made to the effect 
that the real need of the engineer is, that the steel which 
he uses shall possess certain values of tensile strength and 
toughness, and not a particular proportion of nickel or 
chromium or vanadium. The chemical composition is the 
means to an end, but it is not the end. It is well to note, 
however, that after the engineer has made his choice of 
any particular alloy steel, upon the basis of the mechanical 
tests which it will give, close attention paid to the chemical 
composition of the steel is very remunerative. The value 
of carefully controlled chemical analysis can be illustrated 
in several ways. 

The production of large numbers of any particular 
article, or even the successful handling of a moderately 
large series of similar parts, depends for its success upon 
constancy of properties. The constancy of mechanical 
properties can be secured by rigorous testing, but this 
testing can be made simpler and lighter if regularity in 
the material is ensured by other means. It was shown 
above that for parts requiring a tensile strength of from 
50 to 60 tons, at least three different steels could be 
employed. (As a matter of fact, many more steels could 
be suggested, but, in the author's opinion, those indicated 
are probably the most satisfactory, and are the ones most 
likely to be employed.) A reference to the tables of 
mechanical properties produced in these different steels 
by variations of the heat treatment, shows that a slightly 
different heat treatment must be given to each of the 
different steels in order to produce the same mechanical 
properties in the final article. If, therefore, two steels of 
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different oomposition are supplied to a works for the 
manufacture of the same article, an unnecessary strain is 
put upon the heat treatment department, since this 
department has necessarily to treat each steel separately, 
and to vary the heat treatment accordingly. The only 
way to avoid completely this separation of steels and 
treatment, is to specify reasonably close limits of chemical 
composition for the steel for a particular part, and to 
enforce them as rigorously as possible. Other things 
being equal, two bars of alloy steel of approximately the 
same chemical composition can be heat treated in the 
same manner in order to produce the same mechanical 
properties, and the same temperatures of hardening 
and tempering can be employed. The existence of such 
conditions of uniformity of composition undoubtedly 
helps considerably in the successful production of machined 
parts in an engineering works. 

A second way in which varying chemical composition 
adversely affects the production of machined parts arises 
from the fact that steels of different chemical composition, 
although of approximately the same physical properties, 
appear not to machine with the same degree of ease. 
The reason for this difference is obscure, but there can be 
little doubt that it exists. The machining property of a 
steel is not necessarily fixed by its ultimate strength, or 
its Brinell hardness, or its scleroscope hardness, although, 
of course, these properties have some considerable influence 
upon the results obtained. Since the chemical composition 
of a steel does affect its machining properties to a greater 
or less degree, it is decidedly better (particularly where 
automatic machines are being employed), to run upon a 
material of constant composition. 

A third way in which attention to chemical composition is 
of importance is connected with the production of drop 
forgings. It is a recognised fact, that steels of different 
composition behave in different ways under the drop 
hammer, and that a temperature and rate of forging 
suitable for one steel will not give satisfactory results 
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when applied to another steel. The mixing of steels 
for any particular part invariably means an increased 
waste during stamping, and to the drop-forger regularity 
of chemical composition amongst the alloy steels is of 
very great importance. 

The three instances given above will probably indicate 
the value of the chemical analysis, quite apart from its 
direct influence upon the mechanical properties of the 
steel, although these are of the most vital importance to 
the engineer. These reasons do not detract in any way 
from the importance of the statement made at the 
beginning of this chapter, that chemical composition 
per se is of no great importance to the engineer, and that 
he should regard it as a means to an end. When, however, 
the desired physical properties have been fixed, the engineer 
will be very well advised to pay careful attention to the 
chemical composition of his parts. 

Mass Effect in Hardening. — The effect of mass in 
hardening has been generally described in Chapter III, 
p. 70, and the effect of it upon the mechanical properties 
of plain carbon steels has been dealt with at length in 
Chapter V. One of the reasons for the employment of 
aUoy steels is the avoidance, in as large a measure as 
possible, of the defects associated with mass effect. The 
extent to which the alloy steels avoid the troubles con- 
nected with mass effect, varies according to the intensity 
of the hardening which takes place when they are cooled 
in air. It was shown in Chapter III that the mass effect 
in hardening was a reflection of the fact that, in large- 
sized pieces, the rate of cooling of the interior of the piece 
was not sufficiently high to prevent some decomposition 
of the solid solution in that part. It was also shown that 
one of the effects of the ad(Ution of alloys to steel was to 
increase the stability of the solid solution, and, therefore, 
to lower the critici^ rate at which the solution must be 
cooled, if decomposition is to be avoided. Obviously, the 
steel in which decomposition proceeds to the least extent, 
or, in other words, the steel in which the critical rate of 
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oooling required to produce hardening is the lowest, is 
a steel which hardens throughout to its maximum possible 
tensile str^igth when it is cooled in air. (This means 
that the steel when cooled in air has approximately the 
same tensile strength as it would have when cooled in oil 
or in water.) In such a steel the critical rate of cooling 
is very low, and the mass of a part must be exceptionally 
great if the steel in its interior is to cool at a rate slower 
than that required to harden it more or less completely. 
It is evident, therefore, that what was said above is 
correct, namely, that the avoidance of the mass effect 
in hardening is a function of the ease with which a steel 
hardens when cooled in air. 

In the detailed description, given above, of steels suitable 
for various strengths, several types of steel were described. 
It was stated definitely that the plain nickel steel and the 
plain chromium steel did not harden when cooled in air 
from the ordinary temperature used for heat treatment. 
Practically all the other steels do harden in air, to a greater 
or less degree. The degree to which the different steels 
harden can be seen from the figures given in Table 43, 
showing the mechanical properties of the steels for the 
different classes given above, after cooling in air from the 
usual hardening temperature. 

TABLE 43. 

The Meghanioal Pbofbbtibs ov Diffsbbnt Alloy Steels 

AFFEB Cooling in Am. 
(DiameUr of specitnena ai time of heai treaiment — 1| inches,) 



ClaM. 


KlsdofStod. 


Cooled 
fiom*C. 


Max. 

StXiMBi 

tons per 
sq. In. 


Sknuft- 
ttoB. 

%. 


ImpM(» 
ft.-U>. 


1 
2 


Niokel chromium 
Nickel chromium 
Nickel chromium 
High nickel chromium 
Low nickel chromium 
Chromium 
Nickel 


820 
880 
830 
880 
850 
870 
860 


114 
78 
74 
78 
65 
45 
44 


11 
14 
14 
15 
13 
20 
28 


14 
7 
5 
6 
6 
37 
40 
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The results given in Table 43 have all been obtained 
upon l|-inoh round bars. The air-hardening properties of 
the steel are more severely tested if larger bars are allowed 
to cool, and the test made upon a specimen cut from the 
core of the bar. Such results are shown in Table 44. 

TABLE 44. 
Showing thb Tbnsilb Stbenoth of thb Cores of 3-inch Bass 

OF DiFFBBXNT NlOKJEL CSbBOXIUM StEBLS CSoOLSD IN AlR. 



Omm o( Stoel. 


HMt Trwiment 


Has. 

StnMf 

toDi per 

•q. in. 


ElongE- 
tton. 

%. 




1 (his^ niokal) 

2 (liigh niokel) 

3 (high nickel) 

4 (low niokd) 


Air hsidsnsd 820<' 0. 
Air hardened SSO"" 0. 
Air hardened 830« C. 
Air hardened 850"* 0. 


114 
76 
S5 
66 


11 
13 
16 
14 


13 
7 
6 
7 



The results given in Table 44 differentiate the steels 
more markedly than do those given in Table 43, and it 
is evident that all those steels which contain more than 
3 per cent, of nickel, with an appreciable quantity of 
chromium (and with not less than 0*3 per cent, of carbon), 
are more or less air hardening, whiht those containing 
only half this proportion of nickel cannot be considered 
to have such air-hardening properties as will be of real 
use in combating the effect of mass. The above discussion 
might be interpreted as meaning that parts of large mass 
should always be made of air-hardening steel, which to 
a limited extent is true. Parts of large mass should 
certainly be made of steels which harden in air to an 
appreciable extent, but it would be ridiculous to suggest 
that aU large parts should be made from steel which air 
hardens completely, i.e., the steel suggested for Glass 1 
above. Such steel should be used only if the part must 
be hardened in air for some adequate reason, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the majority of parts of 
large mass will be hardened in air. The majority of such 
parts will be hardened in oil, and it will be found that 
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those steels which harden to some extent in air, though 
not to their maximqm possible tensile strength, will 
harden much more intensely in oil. (But this does not 
refer to steels which harden to their maximum t^isile 
strength in air, and which, therefore, show no mass effect 
at all when hardened in that way.) The semi-air hardening 
properties of the steel described for Class 2, become useful 
when the steel is hardened in oil, since, with this treatment, 
the rate of cooling is increased and the centre cools at 
a rate higher than its critical rate of hardening, and thereby 
avoids mass effect. In other words, the rate of cooling 
of the interior of large parts, when cooled in air, is lower 
than the critical rate of hardening of this steel, whereas 
the rate of cooling, when cooled in oil, is higher than the 
critical rate. This point is made clear by the figures 
given in Table 45, which illustrate the mechanical pro- 
perties of some of the nickel chromium steels enumerated 
above, after they have been hardened in different ways 
in pieces of different size. It will be seen that those 
steels which, when cooled in air, harden to some extent 
even in large parts, show an almost complete absence of 
the mass effect in hardening, when cooled in oil. 

TABLE 46. 

Showiko thx Mass Effsot ov Habdbning in DnrrxBBirr 
Stxxls Habdsnbd in Biffbbent Wats. 



steel. 


Heet Trestment 


DIuDeter 
of Bar, 
inches. 


Max. 

StoeM. 

tons per 

sq. in. 


ImpMt* 
ft-lb. 


Claas 1 
Ciaaa 1 


Air hardened 820<' C. 


3 


114 


13 


Air hardened 820*" C. 


li 


114 


14 


/Class 2 


Air hardened SSO*" C. 


3 


76 


7 


aa88 2 


Air hardened 830'' C. 


1| 


78 


7 


iaa88 2 


Oil hardened SSO*" C. 


3 


111 


11 


laa88 2 


Oil hardened 830"* C. 


li 


113 


12 


aassS 


Air hardened SSO*' C. 


3 


65 


6 




aassd 


Air hardened SSO"" C. 


li 


74 


6 


« 


Class 3 


Oil haidened SdO"" C. 


3 


98 


3 




iaass 3 


Oil hardened 850** C. 


li 


121 


3 
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The important point, therefore, about the selection of 
a 8teel which shall avoid the ill effects of mass, is that 
the steel chosen, although it may not harden completely 
when cooled in air, should yet harden to some appreciable 
extent after this treatment. This fact was necessarily 
taken into account by the author, when making the choice 
of steels, given above, for the different ranges of strength 
called for. 

Choice of the Best Claas of Steel for any Particnlar Part 

— ^A matter of very great importance to the engineer is the 
wise choice of the steel which is to give any particular 
strength. If the engineer has decided that in any particular 
part he requires a certain strength, he can see, by reference 
to the various tables of mechanical properties given in the 
earlier part of this chapter, that a very considerable number 
of steels can be used in order to produce this strength. 
(It is assumed at the moment that the author's choice 
of steels as given above is neglected.) Some of the 
steels will give the required strength after cooling in air 
without tempering, others require to be hardened in oil 
without tempering, whilst it is possible to choose steels 
which would require to be hardened in water and not 
temi)ered. Other steels, on the other hand, could be 
hardened in any of the three different ways mentioned 
above, and tempered at various temperatures in order to 
produce the desired result. To illustrate the point, let it 
be imagined that the engineer requires a strength of, 
say, 75 tons per square inch in his part. In Table 46 
are set out the mechanical properties of a number of 
steels, each of them possessing a tensile strength of not 
less than 75 tons per square inch, though each steel is 
different, and has been heat treated in a different way. 
If the tensile strength is the only thing to be considered 
in the allocation of steel to a part, the choice of steels is 
very wide. In what way, therefore, is the engineer to 
exercise a wise selection ? An examination of the 
figures in Table 46 makes it clear at once that the different 
steels, although agreeing very nearly in their ultimate 
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Btrength, vary very widely indeed in their toughness 
values. The engineer desires a steel which will give him 
the best possible toughness along with the requisite strength 
for his part, and he is, therefore, justified and well advised 
to use the steel which gives the highest toughness value. 
This statement may be put in other ways. First, of two 
steels which are available for any particular job, both of 
them giving the required tensile strength, the one which 
should be used, other things being equal, is the steel which 



TABLE 46. 

Showing thb Diffbsent Heat TaiUTBiSMTS Bbqxjibk]> by 
Vabious Steels to Pbodvcb a MAxnnrM Stress ov 
75 Tons peb Square Inch. 

{Diameter of epectmens ai time of heat treatment — 1| inAes.) 



steel. 


Heftt Treatment. 

 


Max. 

StTCM, 

tona per 
Bq.ln. 


Elooga- 
tlon. 


Impact, 
ft-lb. 


A 
B 
C 
D 
£ 
P 
G 
H 


Air hardened SSC'C, tempered 500*" C. 
Air hardened 820° C, not tempered 
Oil hardened 830'' C, tempered 460" C. 
Oil hardened 860** C, tempered 400*^0. 
Water hardened 850"" C, tempered 500'' C. 
Water hardened SeC'C, tempered 400*^0. 
Water hardened 870'' C.» not tempered 
Oil hardened SSCC, not tempered 


76 
73 
76 
77 
74 
76 
77 
81 


16 
14 
16 
17 
16 
14 
10 
13 


32 

7 
23 
14 
10 
11 

3 
18 



gives the best impact value when treated to the strength 
required. Secondly, if two steels are available for any 
particular purpose, the one which should be chosen is the 
one which requires to be tempered at the higher tem- 
perature. An examination of the heat treatment figures 
given in Table 46 will make the correctness of this second 
statement quite apparent. (In this connection see also 
p. 81 upon the benefits resulting from the hardening and 
tempering of engineering steels.) 

SorJEace Defects of Alloy Steels.— The mMiufacture of 
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the alloy steels presents greater diffioulties than are met 
with in the manufacture of the plain carbon steels. The 
ordinary diffioulties attendant upon the production of 
sound ingots are the same, whether the steel is an alloy 
steel or a plain carbon steel, but additional troubles arise 
with the alloy steels, principaUy in connection with the 
behaviour of the surface of the ingot. These difficulties 
do not always arise in the manufacture of the ingot, but 
may occur during the subsequent heatings and coolings 
of the ingot in the course of the processes of forging and 
drop forging. As a general rule, it may be taken that 
the difficulties in connection with the surface are more 
pronounced in the hard than in the soft alloy steels, and 
they become most pronounced in the steels which harden 
intensively when cooled in air. It is very difficult to 
ensure that the surface of an ingot shall be absolutely 
smooth and free from slight folds or kinks. Such 
irregularities in the surface may be comparatively harm- 
less in the soft plain carbon steels, or in the soft alloy 
steels which do not harden in the air, but in a steel which 
does harden in air they tend to the production of cracks. 
This is probably due to the effects of contraction, which 
produce considerable stresses in the surface of the steel. 
The production of these stresses has been indicated in 
Chapter II, and in consequence of the hardening of the alloy 
steel, the ductility of the metal is reduced considerably. 
Consequently, the ability of the steel to distort, and to 
accommodate the various stresses produced in and round 
the cracks, is distinctly less in the hard alloy steels than 
in the plain carbon steels. For this and other similar 
reasons it is not unusual for tiny cracks to be formed in 
the surface of the ingots. From the reasons given for the 
production of these cracks, it is quite evident that the 
harder the steel after cooling in air, the more prone it 
will be to develop surface flaws. 

Since the cracking of the surface of the steel is a direct 
result of the changes which occur during heating and 
cooling, it is evident that the flaws may be produced 
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daring the prooesses of drop stamping or forging, just 
as they may develop daring the cooling of an ingot, since 
in either of these processes the steel is necessarily heated 
and cooled throagh the critical temperatures. Sadden 
changes of section in a drop forging may assist towards 
such a concentration of stress in the skin of the steel as 
wiU produce a flaw, and the persistence of the original 
surface flaws of the ingot, during the processes of forging 
and drop forging, tends towards the same result. With 
those steels which, after cooling in air, have a tensile 
strength of 76 tons per square inch or more (and reference 
to the detailed descriptions of the different steels given 
earlier in this chapter will make it apparent that a very 
considerable proportion of the nickel chromium steels do 
attain a strength equal to this), there is a serious tendency 
towards the development of surface cracks in the ingots 
and forgings, and with such steel it is essential that steps 
be taken to eradicate the sources of trouble at the start. 
The steelmaker attacks the defects by various methods. 
First of all, he endeavours to prsvent the steel from cooling 
through the critical ranges oftener than is absolutely 
necessary. By transferring the steel hot from the ingot 
mould to soaking pits, and by carrying out the early 
forging operations upon the steel before it has cooled down 
to atmospheric temperature, it is often possible to avoid 
the commencement of serious flaws. For various reasons, 
the complete forging down of the steel cannot be carried 
out without allowing the steel to cool to ordinary 
temperatures. When once it has gone cold it is usually 
desirable to remove the external surface of the billet or 
bloom, particularly if the steel air hardens powerfully. 
During the forging operation the surface flaws may have 
been enlarged slightly, and they have probably been 
altered in shape. By rough turning, the defective skin 
of the billet can be taken away, and the sources of the 
surface cracks removed to a great extent. Some steel 
works do not remove the defective surface by rough turning, 
but attempt to get rid of the flaws by chipping or grinding. 
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This process is Bometimes effective, but is by no means 
always so, as the chipping or grinding frequently burrs 
the metal over the flaw, making it appear as though the 
flaw had been removed, whereas it has only been partially 
removed and hidden. Such a hidden flaw is, of course, 
quite as dangerous as one which has been left intact. 

Unless the surface flaws have been entirely removed 
from the alloy steels, it is fairly certain that they will 
develop further during the operations of drop forging. 
Even supposing that they do not cause the drop forging 
to crack in an obvious manner during forging, they are 
bound to give rise to serious trouble during heat treatment. 
The small radius at the bottom of the cracks will produce 
such a concentration of stress, during the operation of 
hardening, as will almost inevitably burst the forging 
(see Appendix A). It is essential, therefore, that the 
drop forger shall arrange, whenever possible, for the rough 
machining of drop forgings, prior to heat treatment, when 
they are made from a steel which air hardens to any high 
degree. In Fig. 70 is shown a billet containing a fairly 
obvious defect, which arose from the unsound surface of 
an ingot. In Fig. 71 is shown a forging made from steel 
containing such flaws. In Fig. 72 is shown a forging 
which was made from apparently sound steel, but in 
which small flaws were present, which were not removed 
before heat treatment, with the result that the forging 
developed a serious crack during heat treatment. 

Th6 TMigoe Range ot Alloy Steds.— A knowledge of 

the fatigue range possessed by the different alloy steels 
is of considerable importance to the engineer. Com* 
paratively few determinations of the fatigue range of 
such steels have been made, but in Tables 47 to 40 and 
Fig. 73, the results of tests upon several steels are quoted. 
The steels tested include 100-ton air-hardening nickel 
chromium steel (corresponding to Class 1 above), an oil- 
hardened and tempered nickel chromium steel (corre- 
sponding to Class 3 above), an ofl-hardened and tempered 
nickel chromium steel (corresponding to Class 4 above), 
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and an oil-hardened and tempered chromium vanadium 
steel (oorreeponding to CSUss 4 above).^ 



Showing 



TABLE 47. 

the mlbghanical pbopebtibs in tension 
Fatioob ov a Steel containino 



AND 



Cabbon 
SnJOON 
Manganese 
Nickel 
Ghbouium . 



0*30 per cent. 

0*22 

0-66 

4-30 

1*44 



f> 



t» 



i> 



>» 



AFTER HaBDENING IN AlB FBOX 800^ C. AND TEMPERING AT 

VABions Temperatures. 



Tflmmriiig 


Bkstio 

Halt, 

tout per 

■q.UL 


Yield- 
^polnt. 
toniptf 

■q.in. 


lUz. 

Btnts, 

tons per 

■q.ln. 


Elonga- 

tlOII, 


Bedne- 

tlOftOf 


PAttgW 

Bute, 
tone per 


200 
400 
800 
600 


20- 
36-2 
53-3 
51-7 
40*9 


78*8 
77-5 
80*6 
71-3 
63*3 


109-1 

101-2 

97-9 

82-4 

70-1 


10-8 
12-6 
100 
150 
17-5 

1 


36-6 
41-6 
36-2 
46-4 
55- 1 


±45-5 

±61-5 
±47-5 
±41-5 
±35-6 



The fatigue test results show quite dearly, as was 
suggested in Chapter IV, that there is no relationship at 
all between the fatigue range, when the steel is stressed 
to an equal amount *' plus *' and '* minus," and any 
other property of the material, excepting the maximum 
stress. Tlie ratio between the fatigue range and the 
maximum stress is very fairly constant, and varies from 
about * 96 to 1*03. In other words, the plus or minus 
fatigue stress is approximately equal to half the maximum 
stress of each steel tested. 

Stainless SteeL — In addition to the various normal alloy 
steels already described, there are a number of other 

> Report of MateriaU SteHoHf Air MiniHry, H.H. SUtionery Offloe^ 
1921. 

16 
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steels, which contain varying proportions of alloying 
elements, but do not fall within the limits of composition 

TABLE 48. 

Showing thk Mkohanical Pbopibtixs m Tsksioh akb 

Fatigus of a Stbbl coNTAnnirG 

Cabbok 0*32 per cent. 

Manganese 0*46 „ 

NiOKSL 3*48 

Ghbomium 0*78 

AITBB HaBDENING AND TeMPSBING. 

{Diamder of epedmenB ai time cf heai treaime$U — 1| tm/chei.) 



If 



ElMflle 

tOMMT 

■q.m. 


Tteld- 
^poliit* 
toot Mr 

■q. Ok 


lUi. 

stram 

tOMJMr 

■q.u. 




B«diie- 
ttooof 


teMperaoTta. 


HUgii. 


WBhkr. 


65-0 


69-5 
49-1 


65-7 
67-5 


21*1 
25*8 


SO-4 
86-8 


±83-0 


±27-0 



TABLE 49. 

Showing the Mechanical Pbofebxibs in Tension and 

Fatigue ov a Steel containing 

Oasbon 0*44 per cent. 

ICanganese 0*48 

Ghbomium 0*95 

Vanadium 0*20 

ajteb Habdening and Tebcpebing. 

{Diamder of spedmena tU time of heal treatment — 1| ineJies.) 



9» 
9» 



SiMtto limit, 

toDBper 

■q. In. 


Tldd-poUit, 

toniMT 

■q.m. 


Hftz.8tnM, 

toDi per 

•q.ia. 




BMlnetton 
of Am, 

%. 


FOIfiie BaatB, 
Wooltt* 


44-8 


64-7 


82-9 


200 


648 


±32*8 



previously dealt with. These steels are generally used 
for special purposes and require some notice. The first 
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that should be mentioned is stainless steel, which, although 
a steel of recent development, has gripped the imagination 
of many people, and is likely to be put to many and various 
uses, other than those which have become apparent up 
to the present. Stainless steel contains a high proportion 
of chromium, from 12 to 15 per cent. Li the proportion 
of the alloying element present in the steel, only high- 
speed steel can compare with stainless steel. The amount 
of carbon in it is fairly low. For cutlery purposes the 
steel contains usually about 0*30 per cent., though for 
other purposes, in which the stainless property is of 
supreme importance, and the cutting edge of only sub- 
sidiary interest, the proportion of carbon is rather lower, 
e.g., as low as 0*16 or 0*20 per cent. 

Contrary to the belief of many people, the stainless 
property of the steel is not a virtue which is only skin 
deep, i.e., the stainlessness does not depend upon some 
doping process performed upon the surface of the steel, but, 
owing to the large proportion of chromium in the com- 
position, continues throughout the mass. The only rdle 
which the skin plays is, that for perfect resistance to 
corrosion, the surface of the steel must be smooth, polished, 
and free from parts which have been strained. If the 
skin of the steel be scratched or torn at any point, then 
there is a likelihood of the commencement of rusting at 
this point, because the steel at these pointo has been 
cold worked to some extent. As stated before, to prevent 
any corrosion, the surface must be smooth, though this 
smoothness is not necessarily the polish produced upon 
electro-plate or such-like surfaces — a reasonably good 
result being obtained from a surface which has been 
planished. It is quite possible to find a surface which 
has been machined with fine tools, so that there has been 
practically no tearing or distortion of the metal, presenting 
a very fair resistance to corrosion. 

As it is probable that stainless steel will be utilised for 
many other purposes than cutlery, it is desirable to give 
some indication of its mechanical properties after appro- 
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priate heat treatment, this being information whioh is 
essential to any engineer who proposes to incorporate the 
steel in his designs. Stainless steel is an air-hardening 
steely and can be iiardened in this manner to practically 
the same degree of hardness as by qaenching in oil. IE 
it is to be hardened in air, the steel is usually cooled from 
a temperature near to 960^ C, while if it is to be hardened 
in oil a temperature of 900^ C. to 920^ C. will generally 
be found quite satisfactory. After hardening by either 
of these methods, a maximum stress of approximately 
100 tons per square inch can readily be obtained. Stainless 
steel, like all the alloy steels, can then be tempered in 
the customary way, and by this means a reduction of 
strength to approximately 40 tons per square inch can 
be achieved. The changes in mechanical properties 
produced by heat treatment are shown by the figures 
in Table 60 and the curves given in Fig. 74. 



TABLE 50. 
MsGHAKiCAL Pbofxbtdbs OF Staiflbss Stxxl, aitbb Habdxn- 

INO AKD TmfPXBING, OONTAININa 

Cabbok 0*40 per cent. 

Ghbomium 12-2 „ 

of Bpedmena (U time of heat treatment — ^1 «yic&.) 



HMt Tk«fttm«nk 



Air luffdtfned 00C*O. 
Airh«niei&6d000''O., 
Air hardened 000^ C, 
Air hardened 900** C, 
Air hardened 900*C., 
Air hardened 900* 0., 
Air hardened OOO*" C, 
Air hardened 900* C, 



t tempered — 
tempered 300* C. 
tempered 400* C. 
tempered 500* C. 
tempered SOO*C. 
tempered 650* C. 
tempered 700*0. 
tempered 750*0. 



Tidd- Hmsl 

point, 8(re». 

toni partons per 

•q. In. sq. la. 


tSr 


Badae- 

ttoaof 

Area. 


_ 


98-8 


NU 


NU 


99-6 ,104*0 


2-5 


8-7 


98-8 


103-2 


7-5 


11-8 


92*6 


98-2 


6-0 


21-4 


550 


620 


150 


41*9 


502 


56-8 


180 


45-9 


46-4 


53-6 


200 


49*7 


42-6 


51*4 


280 


52-2 



fk-lb. 



6 
6 
6 

4 
18 
13 
25 
30 



Evidently, the range of strength available with stainless 
steel is quite considerable, and, in fact, is equal, if not 
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superior, to that obtainable with any other steel. The 
other alloy steels which, when hardened in air, can be 
relied upon to give a strength approaching to 100 tons, 
cannot be tempered down to such a low figure as 40 tons 
(see the test results given for the nickel chromium steels 
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on pp. 180 and 189). An examination of the values given 
in Fig. 74 with those reoorded in Figs. 6S to 66 indicate 
clearly that there is a further considerable difference 
between the properties of the two classes of steels 
represented therein, and this difference is evident in the 
alterations produced in the mechanical properties of the 
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steels when tempered at temperatures higher than 600^ C. 
The nickel chromium steek suffer a notable loss of strength 
if the tempering temperature is increased by, say, 26*' C. 
within this range. On the other hand, the stainless steels 
are only affected slightly by an increase of tempering 
temperature of 25^ C. The strength of a specimen of 
stainless steel, tempered at 660^ C, is not a great deal 
higher than that of one tempered at 760^ C. This fact is 
of value in the treatment of the steel, as it means that an 
error of a few degrees in the tempering temperature will 
not result in any serious difference between the strength 
desired and the strength obtained. 

A study of the test results given in Table 60 makes 
another point clear, namely, that the critical hardening 
temperature of the steel is very high. Plain carbon steel 
can be hardened, theoretically, by quenching from a 
temperature of 740^0. Nickel steel may be hardened 
from 700^ C, nickel chromium -steel from a temperature 
of 760^0., but stainless steel must be heated to a tem- 
perature higher than 830^ C. if it is to be hardened at all. 
This fact is naturally of importance in the heat treatment 
of the steel, but it is of equal, if not greater, importance 
in the forging and rolling. It is possible to forge low 
carbon steel down to a temperature of 730^0. without 
" cold working ** it. Stainless steel, on the other hand, 
must not be forged at a temperature lower than 830^ C, 
or else it will be cold worked and possibly damaged 
considerably. It will also create havoc among the tools 
used in the treatment. 

Ball-Bearing Sted.— Another alloy steel, and one which 
is used very widely, is the special steel used for " direct 
hardening " ball bearings. It has been the practice for 
a long time to case-harden ball bearings, but the alloy 
steel, which becomes hard throughout the part is replacing 
the other steels to a considerable extent. The particular 
alloy steel employed is, like stainless steel, a steel con- 
taining chromium. The steel has a fairly high proportion 
of carbon, of the order of 0*8 to 1*0 per cent., and this is 
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reinforoed by the addition of 1*2 to 1*6 per cent, of 
chromium. Steel of such a composition will harden in 
oil (or water) very efficiently, and give a Brinell hardness 
number of at least 655, which represents material of a 
strength of about 110 tons per square inch. The steel 
may be tempered at low temperatures, e.g., up to 200^ C, 
to improve the toughness and remove some, at any rate, 
of the strains left in the steel as a result of the quenching. 
This treatment does not appreciably affect the hardness. 



CHAPTER VII 
Casb-Habbsning Stebls 

CASB-hardening steels enter very largely into modern 
engineering work, and particularly the lighter forms of 
machinery. The steels are used because they permit 
the production of a hard surface, capable of withstanding 
a good deal of frictional abrasion, upon material which can 
be machined readily. It is frequently claimed, also, that, 
by case hardening a piece of steel, an article is obtained 
which is as hard as tool steel, but as tough as wrought 
iron. The accuracy of this claim will be referred to again 
later. It is a fact, however, that the case-hardening 
steels are soft, and, therefore, can be machined readily 
and speedily, and that, by carburising these steels, they 
can be given a surface which can be made as hard as tool 
steel. The superior hardness of the outside is obtained 
by increasing the proportion of carbon in it through the 
process of carburising. The change of carbon content 
produced in the part can be demonstrated readily by two 
methods. The first is to remove the steel from the part 
layer by layer, and to analyse each successive layer for 
ca^on. The carbon content of each layer can then be 
plotted against the depth of the layer, in the way that has 
been done in Fig. 76. The second method is to make a 
micro-section of the part, and to observe the change of 
structure which is found on passing inwards from the skin 
of the part. The result of such an examination is shown 
in Fig. 76, which makes it dear that on the outside of the 
part there is more than 0*9 per cent, of carbon (as indi- 
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cated by the existence of the free carbide of iron), whilst, 
in the interior, there is only about * 1 per cent, of carbon 
(as shown by the large proportion of excess iron). The 
carburised portion of the article is termed the ''case,'* 
and the unaltered interior, the ** core." 
It is evident that any case-hardened article consists 
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of two very distinct and definite portions — the core and 
the case, and that, since the compositions of the two parts 
are so different, their mechanical and other properties will 
likewise differ markedly. The two portions are so dis- 
tinct in their natures that, if they could be separated, 
they would be heat treated in decidedly different ways. 
Since, however, they are not separable, the treatment 
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which is to be given to the case-hardened article must, 
if po0sihle» be such as will suit both, or, at any rate, do 
no harm to either. If such an arrangement of treatment 
is impossible, then it becomes necessary to subordinate 
the interests of one portion to those of the other, and to 
treat the article in the interests of the more important 
portion. Undoubtedly, the more important portion of a 
case-hardened article is the case. This is obvious, since 
case-hardening steels are only used for the "easy'' 
production of an article with a hard surface, and this 
hard surface is the case. In all points, therefore, con- 
cerning the treatment, etc., of case-hardening steels, in 
which the interests of the case and the core differ, those 
of the case must receive priority of consideration. Since, 
however, it is practically useless to produce a good and 
properly hardened case upon a core which is totally 
unsatisfactory, the choice of the most suitable steel for 
the core is of great importance. The core must follow 
(to a considerable extent) the case in its heat treat- 
ment, and must, therefore, be made of such a steel as is not 
harmed or spoiled by the treatment accorded to the case. 

It may be advantageous, at this stage, to consider very 
briefly what are the real functions performed by both 
case and core in a case-hardened article. The crude 
definition, given above, of the case-hardening process 
would indicate that the true function of the case is to 
be hard, and that of the core to be tough. But surely 
it is desirable that the case shall be tough in its measure, 
and there appears to be no reason why the core should 
not sometimes be comparatively hard. Also it must be 
remembered, that the core must be tough under the con- 
ditions of its production, i.e., after quenching from a well- 
defined temperature (used to harden the case), and without 
tempering. Another function which the core must fulfil 
is that of being capable of easy and rapid machining in 
the condition in which it is delivered to the machine 
shops. In other words, it must be soft (in the machining 
sense) in its normal condition. The properties, therefore. 
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which the case and the core of the part must possess, 
respectively » are as follows : 

Case : (a) To be thoroughly hard under the con- 
ditions of service, the term hardness to be interpreted 
in terms of that service. 

(6) To be as tough as is possible in such material 
as the case will be shown to consist of. 

Care : (a) To be adequately soft when in the normal 
condition. 

(6) To be adequately tough after being quenched 
in such a way as is necessary to harden the case. 

(c) To be (by using various steels) of different 
strengths, according to the nature of the article and 
its design. 

The condition (c) for the core is necessary for certain 
parts ; in particular, for those parts in which the case is 
not produced over the whole surface of the part, e.g., a 
cam shaft. In such a part, the ''core," in the portions 
bearing no case, has to play the ordinary rdles of a struc- 
tural non-case-hardening steel, and varying strengths may 
be necessary for this purpose. The other reasons for the 
use of cores of varying strength will emerge later in this 
chapter. At this stage it is only necessary to state the 
ways in which the varying strengths can be achieved. 

Case-hardening steels are aU of them low in carbon. 
This fact ia dictated by the need for their being tough 
after the usual heat treatment which they receive. It 
is not possible, therefore, to obtain the gradations of 
strength in the cores of different articles by varying the 
carbon content, as is done in the ordinary structural 
steels. The additional strength of the core must be 
obtained in other ways, and the means employed must 
bo such as do not impair the toughness of the steel to an 
unnecessary degree, when it is hardened during the 
hardening of the case. It is customary to gain the addi- 
tional strength by the introduction of alloying elements — 
nickel or nickel and chromium together. By the use of 
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suitable proportions of these elements » it is possible to 
raise the strength of the core of a case-hardened article 
from approximately 35 tons per square inch to 86 or 90 
tons. This practice has led to the general adoption of 
various semi-standardised case-hardening alloy steels, 
of which the following may be regarded as the ones most 
widely used : — 

(1) Plain carbon steel, containing not more than 
0*20 per cent, of carbon. 

(2) 2 per cent, nickel case-hardening steel, contain- 
ing not more than 0*16 per cent, carbon. 

(3) 3 per cent, nickel case-hardening steel, containing 
the same carbon content as (2). 

(4) 6 per cent, nickel case-hardening steel, contain- 
ing the same carbon content as (2). 

(5) Nickel chromium case-hardening steel, contain- 
ing about 3 * 6 per cent, of nickel, about * 6 per cent, 
of chromium, and not more than 0*16 per cent, of 
carbon. 

(6) Special nickel chromium case-hardening steel, 
containing about 4 per cent, of nickel, about 1*25 
per cent, of chromium, and not more than 0*15 per 
cent, of carbon. 

The chemical composition found in actual speoiminiB 
of these various steels (and, therefore, indicating more or 
less the kinds of steel usually met with in practice), are 
shown in Table 51. 

The range of tensile strength, and the concomitant 
variations in toughness, of these steels after heat treating 
in the usual way, is shown by the figures in Table 82. In 
this table the values quoted for the maximum stress are 
those which can be relied upon for each steel. They are 
by no means necessarily the highest possible figures, 
but are those which the steels, as met with commercially, 
ought to give without difficulty, and are, therefore, those 
wUch the engineer can employ for the purpose of the 
calculations necessary for his design. 
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TABLE 61. 
Chkukul CoxFoaxnoK or Txtical CASB-HABDSKjira 8tebl8. 
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0-13 
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Naturally, it is not possible to use a case-hardening 
steel for its core properties alone, and it is quite essential 
that all the steels employed shall be capable of receiving 
a good case. The influence of the alloying elements 
upon the properties of the case is, in general, to decrease 
the hardness slightly. No steel gives quite such a file- 
hard case as the plain carbon steel, and the nickel steels 
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give a softer ease as the peroentage of nickel in the steel 
increases. The two nickel chromium steeb produce a 
case which is not quite so soft as the nickel steels, but, 
at the same time, is not quite so hard as the plain carbon 
steels. Steel No. 6, given above, gives a case which most 
nearly approaches in hardness that produced on steel 
No. 1. (When speaking of the hardness of a case- 
hardened article, it is not possible to quote determinations 
made in a really comparative and accurate manner, since 
there is no really satisfactory test for hardness. The 
most usual method of testing the hardness of a case- 
hardened part is by attempting to scratch it with a new 
file. This, of course, is only a very rough-and-ready test 
of the proi>erties of the case. A new file will not scratch 
the case produced on steels 1 and 6, though it is not un- 
usual for such a file to scratch the case on steels 3 and 4. 
It is very doubtful whether the file test is any real 
indication of the truly useful properties of the case of 
a case-hardened article.) 

Casb-Hardsniko Process. 

The actual process of case hardening consists of four 
definite operations : 

(1) The production of the case by carburising or 
cementing. 

(2) The refining of the core. 

(3) The refining of the case. 

(4) The hardening of the case, and, incidentally, of 
the core. 

Each of these processes is essential to the successful pro- 
duction of a good case-hardened article, and each one 
presents certain features which are peculiar to itself. They 
therefore call for separate discussion. 

Carbozising or Cementing. — This operation aims at 
the production of the unhardened case. The actual 
method employed to form a case on the skin of the case- 
hardened object, is to increase the proportion of carbon 
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in the steel. The carbon is introduoed by a ohemioal 
reaction between the steel and some gas which contains 
carbon. The gaa is usually produced from a case-harden- 
ing mixture which is solid, and in which the articles are 
packed (all together in a box), the whole being heated to 
the oarburising temperature. The use of the solid mixture, 
as the apparent oarboriung agejit, has led to the belief 
that solid carbon in the mixture is the direct cause of the 
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absorption of carbon by the steel. This is not oorrect. 
The oarburising of steel ocoutb as a resvit of interaction 
of iron with gas, as can be seen by the following experi- 
ment. From a bar of case-hardening steel machine a 
specimen with grooves to the shape shown in Fig. 77. 
Insert this specimen, as a driving fit, in a tube of case* 
hardening steel, and hermetically seal the ends, so that 
the combined part is as shown in Fig. 78. Heat the com- 
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bined pieoe in the oarbfarising mixture for a Boitable time, 
remove from the mixture when oold» and out a section 
through the grooved specimen. Etch this specimen to 
indicate the distribution of the case. It will be found 
that the case is distributed as shown in Fig. 79. The steel 
at the back of the grooves is carburised to just the same 
depth as is that on the raised parts, despite the fact that 
the latter was in metallio contact with the enclosing 
tube, whilst the former could only be carburised by gas 
which has penetrated through the tube. 

Since the carburising of the steel is carried out by the 
gases containing carbon, which are provided by the case- 
hardening compound, it is desirable to use, as carburising 
agent, a mixture which will liberate the carbonaceous 
gases in their largest quantities at the effective carburising 
temperatures. The most important gas for the operation 
of carburising is carbon monoxide, and the usual tempera- 
ture used for carburising is round about 900^0. The 
problem is, therefore, to prepare such a mixture as will 
liberate carbon monoxide in the largest quantities, at a 
temperature of about 900^0. Most of the carburising 
mixtures employed have ground charcoal as a basis, and 
to this various other ingredients are added. The most 
usual substances to add to the carbonaceous constituents 
are the carbonates of the alkalis or the alkaline earths, 
and the two most frequently employed are barium car- 
bonate and sodium carbonate, of which the former is 
more generally used. One very well-known mixture 
consists of 60 parts of wood charcoal and 40 parts of 
barium carbonate, whilst another mixture, widely used, 
consists of wood charcoal impregnated with about 10 to 
12 per cent, of sodium carbonate. Many case-hardening 
mixtures contain a proportion of water, whilst others 
contain oil. These substances are usually added to 
avoid the troubles arising from dust during the mixing 
process, but they really constitute impurities. They play 
no active part in the carburising of the steel, and they 
absorb heat, either in their evaporation or in their charring. 
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It is desirable, therefore, to avoid mixtures which contain 
more than the smallest proportion of water or oil. In 
Table 53 the compositions of a number of case-hardening 
mixtures are set out, showing the tremendous variation 
existing in the composition of these materials. It is difficult 
to see what advantage can be obtained from the presence 
of many of the substances which are found in them. 

TABLE 63. 

OOMPOSmON OF VaBIOUS CaBBUBISINQ MnCTUBXS. 



Miztnra. 


CoBfltttoflnti. 


Ptoportlont. 


(1) 


Wooddhaiooftl 
Buium oarbonate 


60 parts by weight. 
40 parts by weight. 


(S) 


Wood ohAiooal 
Common salt 


7 to parts by wei^t. 

8 to 1 parts l^ weight. 


(S) 


Wood ohaiooal 


Sbusheb. 




Potaarimn f arrocyanide 
Ammonium ehloride 


111b. 
801b. 




Common aalt 


201b. 




Water 


80 quarts. 


W 


Wood ohaiooal 
Common salt 
Sawdoat 


1 part by weight. 
1} parts by weight. 
li parts 1^ weight. 


(») 


Ghaned leather 
Potaarimn f errooyanide 
Sawdust 


10 parts by weight. 
2 parts by weight. 
10 parts by weig^tk 


(•) 


Horn and hair 
VegetaUe fibre 
Soda aah 
Cruahed flrebriok 
Water 


20 per oent. by weight, 
50 per oent. by weight. 
11 per oent. l^ weight. 
6 per oent. by wei^t. 
14 per oent. by weight. 


(7) 


Soot 

Plaster 

Potassium lerrooyanide 


20 per oent. by wei^t* 
40 per oent. by weight. 
40 per oent. 1^ wei^t^ 


(») 


Vegetable husks 
Soda ash 
Sand 
Water 


70 per oent. by weight. 
18 per oent. by wsi^t. 
8 per oent. by weight. 
14 per oent. by weight. 
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Tests can be made, and have been made, of the actual 
volumes of gas liberated by the various mixtures at different 
temperatures. Similar tests can be made to determine 
the composition of the gases liberated at the different 
temperatures. The information given by such teste 
provides a satisfactory method of determining the real 
value of a case-hardening mixture. Both of these opera- 
tions are intricate and tedious. A more satisfactory 
method is an empirical one, in which the mixture is tested 
by its effect upon a standard piece of steel. A standard- 
sized piece of this standard steel is carburised for a fixed 
time at a fixed temperature. After cooling down, the 
sample is quenched from the proper temperature, and a 
cross -sectional surface polished and etched with dilute 
nitric acid. The section shows the depth of the case 
which has been produced. The depth of the case enables 
the quality of the case-hardening mixture to be evaluated. 
To determine the durability of the case-hardening mixture, 
a second standard sample may be treated, under the same 
conditions as before, with some of the mixture which has 
already been used. 

Carburising Temperature. Having chosen the carburising 
mixture and the case-hardening steel which are to be used, 
the next thing to do is to select the temperature at which 
carburising is to be carried out. So far as is known 
(and information on the subject is not very extensive or 
deep) the carburising operation is controlled by two things, 
first, the upper critical temperature of the steel, and, 
secondly, the viscosity of the solid solution of carbide of 
iron in iron formed in the steel at a temperature higher 
than the critical. It is usually believed that it is not 
possible to carburise a steel, unless it has been heated to a 
temperature higher than the upper critical point. Whether 
this is absolutely true or not, it is quite certain that it is 
useless to try to carburise a steel effectively and prac- 
tically at a lower temperature than the critical point. 
The second controlling factor, i.e., the viscosity of the 
solid solution in the steel, is fairly easy to appreciate. 
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It will help, however, in the appreciation of the actual 
process, if the absorption of carbon by the steel is more 
carefully examined. When the steel is heated in the 
oarburising gas, a reaction takes place between the iron 
of the steel and the gas, whereby the carbon of the latter 
unites with the former to produce a carbide of iron. This 
compound, of course, is produced on the outermost skin 
of the steel, and, when formed, dissolyes in the remainder 
of the iron which is present, thereby forming a solid 
solution of iron carbide in iron (see Chapter III, p. 49). 
When once it has dissolved, the carbide will tend to diffuse 
within the steel, in the same way as any dissolved sub- 
stance tends to diffuse throughout its solvent, and, prob- 
ably, it wiU do this in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of solution. The diffusion means that the particles of 
the dissolved substance travel through the solvent as 
quickly as they can, and ultimately they necessarily 
travel inwards towards the middle of the part. The 
speed with which they travd will be a measure of the 
rate of carburisation of the steel, and the speed will be 
controlled (to some extent, at any rate) by the viscosity 
of the solid solution. The more viscous is the solid solu- 
tion, the less rapid will be the diffusion. The viscosity 
of the solid solution (in the iron) is approximately inversely 
proportional to its temperature, so that the higher the 
temperature to which the steel is heated the less viscous 
will it become, and hence the more rapidly will the carbide 
travel. The influence of the viscosity is probably greater 
than that of the critical temperature upon the process of 
carburisation, and the choice of carburising temperature 
is more affected by the viscosity of the steel than by 
its composition. (The upper critical temperature of a 
steel is a function of its composition. In the carbon 
steels the relationship is shown by the line ABCD in 
Fig. 27. The variations of the critical temperature with 
composition in the nickel steels have been indicated in 
Chapter III, the general effect of the presence of nickel 
being to lower the upper critical temperature.) In con* 
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seqaence, howeyer, of the over-riding influence of the 
viscosity, it is usual to disregard the temperature of the 
critical point, and to choose the carburising temperaturee 
of the case-hardening steels more or less arbitrarily. The 
actual temperatures which are generally employed are 
shown in Table 64. 

TABLE 61 

SaTXSTAOTOBT CABBUEESnrO TnCPl&ATUBBS ov Casx- 

HABDumo SmLB. 
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OiAodilnt TMBpentOB * a 
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S%ntokAl 

0%iiiokal 

• % nioksl 
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90e-090 
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Speed of Carburiaatian. Having fixed the temperature 
at which the steel is heated, and also the mixture to be 
employed, the rate at which the articles become car- 
burised is thereby determined. The rate of absorption 
of carbon is very largely fixed by the temperature. This 
follows from what has been said above, regarding the influ- 
ence of the temperature upon the viscosity of the solid 
solution produced in the steel. It is also certain that 
the formation of the compound of iron and carbon is more 
rapid at high, than at low temperatures. On the other 
hand, it is possible that the case-hardening compound will 
not give such good results if the temperature is raised too 
much. Each of the various mixtures has its optimum 
working temperature, and, at this temperature, it yields 
carbon monoxide in the largest proportions. If the 
temperature of carburisation is 900^ C. to 960® C. — as it 
usually is — ^then the rate at which the case is produced 
depends upon the compound employed, and, with the 
best mixtures, it is usually about * 01 Inch per hour. This, 
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of course, refers to the time after the part and the mixture 
have been heated up to the oarburising temperature. 
Even then, this rate of penetration is very rarely main- 
tained for the whole period of carburisation, so that, 
with the average mixture, the time required for the 
formation of a case of the normal depth (i.e., 0*03 to 0*035 
inches) is about four to five hours. In actual practice, 
this time is frequently exceeded a little (see Fig. 80). 
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The time required to produce the same thickness of case 
is affected also by the nature of the steel which is being 
treated. The plain carbon steels are, in general, the more 
rapid absorbers of carbon, possibly due to the lower 
viscosity of the solid solution formed in them. 

The nickel steels do not absorb carbon from case-harden- 
ing mixtures at quite the same rat« as do the plain carbon 
steels. If, for instance, a 3 per cent, nickel st^el and a 
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plain carbon steel be heated for the same length of time, 
at the same temperature, with the same oarburising 
mixture, it will probably be found that there is a difference 
of about 15 per cent, between the carbon content of the 
case on the nickel steel and that on the plain carbon steel. 
That is to say, if the maximum carbon in the case pro- 
duced on the plain carbon steel be 1*0 per cent., that 
produced in the case of the nickel steel will be 0*85 per 
cent., and so forth. This means, as a rule, that it is desir- 
able to carburise the nickel steels for a somewhat longer 
time than the plain carbon steels. Chromium has no 
appreciable effect upon the rate of absorption of carbon, 
by the steel, during the carburising operation. A nickel 
chromium case-hardening steel, however, will require a 
somewhat longer time than a carbon steel. Table 55 
shows the approximate time required to absorb the same 
quantity of carbon by the six typical steels given above. 



TABLE 55. 

COMPARATIVX TiMB AT THB SaMB TbUPBRATUBB BSQUmBD BT 

DnrFBBBKT Stbbls to Absobb THB Sakb Amoubt OF 
Cabbon. 



SteeL 



Plain carbon 

2 % nickel 

3 % nickel 
6 % nickel 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



6 % nickel 

3*5 % nickel, 0*5 % chromium 
i % nickel, 1 • 25 % chromium 



(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(») 
(«) 



Coiiii»arattTe TlBM. 



100 
116 
120 
136 
130 
136 



It is of considerable importance that a proper depth 
of case shall be obtained upon case-hardened articles. 
Unless the case is sufficiently deep, the process of case 
hardening is practically useless and unnecessary, since no 

^ The figures in brackets refer to the compositions of the steels given 
in Table 61. 
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adequately hard surface cau be obtained. The failure 
of a very large number of articles can be traced to the 
presence of an insufficient depth of case. For most 
purposes, a suitable depth is about ^ inch. When decid- 
ing upon the depth of case, various points should be 
taken into account. In the first place, it is not desirable, 
either from the view of economy or efficiency, to make 
the operation of carburising more lengthy than is neces- 
sary. Secondly, it is very undesirable to have a case 
which is very high in carbon, and which, therefore, con- 
tains quantities of free carbide on the outer surface. 
Thirdly, as stat^ above, there must be a sufficiently 
deep case to provide a thoroughly hard surface after 
treatment. It is possible, by extending the period of 
carburisation very considerably, and by allowing the 
operation to proceed slowly at a low temperature, to 
produce a deep case without having a very large excess 
of carbon on the outside. In these circumstances the 
case has a more uniform carbon content than is otherwise 
obtained. For practical purposes, however, it may be 
considered that it is not possible to form a case of any 
great depth without producing an excess of carbon on the 
surface, which shows itself as free carbide after cooling. 
(The dangers due to the presence of free carbide are men- 
tioned in connection with flaking at the end of this chapter.) 
The depth of case, therefore, is to some extent controlled 
by the maximum carbon allowable in the outer layers. 
For ordinary working, about 1 * 10 per cent, of carbon in 
the outermost layer is sufficient, and this will be obtained 
in a case of about ^ inch deep in the ordinary way, 
if the carburising be carried out correctly with a good 
case-hardening mixture. 

It is quite possible to produce an excess of carbide 
on the skin of a part on which an ordinary depth of case 
has been formed. This will happen if the rate of forma- 
tion of the carbide is especially high. It will readily be 
appreciated that the formation of the case on the article 
is the result of first, the production of the carbide, and 
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secondly, its diffusion into the mass of the article. If the 
carbide is produced faster than it can diffuse, then there 
is bound to be an accumulation of carbide on the surface 
of the part. The rapid formation of the carbide appears 
to result most frequently from the use of too high a car- 
burising temperature. It is possible (though not yery 
practical) to overcome the excessive formation of carbide 
on the surface of a part, by heating the articles for a 
lengthy period, so that the carbon has an opportunity to 
diffuse more evenly through the mass of the steel. This 
may be done by cooling the articles very, very slowly, so 
that in reality they are annecJed during the cooling pro- 
cess. It also may be achieved by removing the articles 
from the carburising mixture, and re-heating them to a 
temperature of about 900^ C. in a separate container. In 
either process, the intention is to permit the carbide to 
diffuse as well as it can, under circumstances which do not 
provide the opportunity of much more carbide being 
formed. As a practical proposition, neither of these alterna- 
tives is very appealing, and it seems to be very much 
better to prevent the formation of the excess of carbide 
altogether. This can be done by limiting both the time 
and the temperature of carburisation. 

The presence of free carbide in quantities in the case 
of a case-hardened article results in the existence of too 
brittle a case. By its very nature, it is scarcely possible 
to produce a case which is really tough in the ordinary 
sense of the term. It is, therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance that nothing should be done to decrease what tough- 
ness the case actually does possess. The presence of 
much free carbide has a definitely embrittling effect, as 
it provides opportunities, which would otherwise be lack- 
ing, both for the start and for the growth of cracks. These 
may be produced either during hardening or during the 
working of the article. The comparative lack of cohesion 
between the free carbide and the rest of the steel makes 
the junctions of the two constituents very prone to separa- 
tion, and a crack started on the surface of a part will very 
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easily spread along the free carbide, as is seen plainly 
in Fig. 81. 

^^^«fag and gf^i^gJifag — ^When the carburisation is 
complete, the articles are allowed to cool down to the 
ordinary atmospheric temperature, usually in the car- 
burising box. When they are cold they are soft (in the 
great majority of parts), both in case and core, and they 
have aU the defects of large grain size which are usually 
associated with steel which has been exposed at tempera- 
tures above its critical range for any length of time. 
Evidently, two things remain to be done to the articles. 
In the first place, they must be made hard — at any rate 
in the case — ^and, in the second place, they must be refined, 
or purified from the ill effects of the exposure at high 
temperatures. The refining must be effected in both the 
case and the core. Take the case first, as this is the 
more important portion of the article. The usual way 
of getting rid of the evil effects of overheating is by nor- 
malising, and, therefore, the obvious thing to do with the 
case is to normalise it. In order to normalise a steel, it 
must be heated to a temperature at least as high as the 
upper critical point. The critical temperature of a steel 
depends upon its composition. The exact composition 
of the case of a case-hardened article is not accurately 
known, but it is usually assumed to be not very far from 
1 * per cent, of carbon. A reference to Fig. 27 will show 
that the normalising temperature for such a steel is about 
770^ C. In order, therefore, to refine the case of the case- 
hardened article, it is only necessary to heat it to a tempera- 
ture of about 770^ C, and allow it to cool. If this is done, 
then the structure of the case will be refined completely, 
and the coarse structure resulting from the exposure to 
the high temperature replaced by a fine one — ^namely, 
the one that is desired in the finished article. 

The temperature of normalising is also, by definition, 
the theoretically correct hardening temperature. In 
order, therefore, to harden the case, it would have to be 
heated to 770"* C. and then quenched. As there is no need 
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to perform two heatings of the article, and also, since the 
method of cooling in the refining operation has no effect 
npon the success of the refining, it is conyenient to effect 
the refining of the case by healing it to its normalising 
temperature, and to harden it by quenching it from the 
same temperature. As the operation of hardening is 
more obvious in its results, it is common to overlook and 
to ignore the refining operation, which is an essential 
part of the process of heating up to the hardening 
temperature. 

The temperature of 770^ C, mentioned above as being 
suitable for the treatment of the case, is quite satisfactory 
for such cases as are usually produced upon articles made in 
plain carbon steeL If the steel contains alloying elements, 
then the temperature for refining and hardening the case 
may profitably be varied somewhat. As the critical 
temperatures of the nickel steels are lower than those of 
the carbon steels, the nickel steels can be refined and 
hardened at lower temperatures. In actual practice, the 
variation of temperature introduced is not very great, 
and, unless the proportion of nickel is 6 or 6 per cent., a 
hardening temperature of about 760^0. is used. The 
very high nickel steels can be hardened from 720^ or 
even 700^0. quite satisfactorily. The usual hardening 
temperatures for those case-hardening steels mentioned 
earlier as being typical, are given in Table 68. 

One of the ill effects of the presence of an excess of 
carbide in the case, can be seen from a consideration of 
the alterationis that should be introduced into the opera- 
tions of hardening and refining the case in order to meet it. 
To refine completely a steel containing, say, 1*46 per cent, 
of carbon (which is not too much to imagine in the case 
of an article that has been over-carburised), it is neces- 
sary to heat it up to a temperature of about 930^ C. If 
the refining and the hardening of the case are to be per- 
formed at the same time, the articles ought to be 
quenched from this temperature. To do so would be 
almost impossible in practice, because of the excessive 
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quenohing strains wbioh would be set up in the article, and 
the very great likelihood of cracks being formed daring 
hardening. These two practical considerations make a 
fairly low quenching temperature, i.e., about 760^ C. or 
770^ C, essential for the high carbon steels, with the result 
that they are not fully and properly refined by heating 
to the hardening temperature, if they contain too great 
a proportion of carbon. 

When the case-hardening steel contains a high per- 
cent-age of nickel, e.g., over 6 per cent., or contains a high 
percentage of nickel with chromium, e.g., steel No. 6 given 
above, it is possible to produce, by the ordinary carburising 
action, a case which has the property of hardening in the 
air. A 6 per cent, nickel steel would require about 1*0 
per cent, of carbon in the case, if it were to become air 
hardening, but the nickel chromium steel, such as No. 6 
given above, wiU probably become air hardening in the 
case when the percentage of carbon has risen only to 
about 0*35 per cent. The case upon the nickel steel 
will, therefore, be air hardening in the outer layers, whilst 
the case on the nickel chromium steel will be air hardening 
for almost the whole of its thickness. This very useful 
property of the case on such steels can be utilised in 
various ways, and particularly to avoid the distortion 
which so frequently occurs during the refining and harden- 
ing of case-hardening steels. This aspect of the process 
will be referred to again below. It is important to note, 
if the air-hardening properties of the case produced upon 
these steels are being utilised, that the strength of the 
core will be very much lower after air cooling than if the 
steels were quenched in water or in oil. Taking the 5 per 
cent, nickel steel as an example, the core, after cooling 
in air, will probably have a strength of about 36 tons per 
square inch, whilst, after quenching in water, it will have 
a maximum stress of about 60 tons per square inch. This 
fact has to be set off against the advantages obtained by 
cooling the part in air. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists as to whether 
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or not the case-hardening steels should always be quenched 
in water, or whether, in some cases, they should be 
quenched in oil. This controversy refers only to the 
process of hardening. As was stated above, in the refining 
operation it is not necessaty to quench at all, since the 
refining operation owes its effects to the temperature to 
which the steel has been heated, and not, in any way, to 
the method employed for cooling it. As regards the 
hardening of the case, there is a common belief that, 
whatever steel is being used, the case is hardened more 
efficiently if quenched in water than if quenched in oil. 
This belief has grown up in consequence of the fact that 
it expresses the truth in regard to moderately largensized 
bars of plain carbon steels. It does not necessarily, 
however, express the truth in regard to the alloy steels. 
The previous paragraph has indicated that it is possible 
to harden the case produced upon some alloy steels by 
simply cooling the parts in air. If this be so, it is evident 
that the case on these steek will be efficiently hardened 
in oil. If the hardness of the case, therefore, is the only 
thing which is receiving attention, there is no reason why 
a great many of the other steels should not be quenched 
in oil instead of in water. In Table 56, a satisfactory 
treatment is shown for the different alloy steels which 
will produce a really hard case. This treatment is only 
intended to refer to the hardening of the case, but it must 
always be borne in mind that whatever treatment is given 
to the case is reflected in the properties of the core. It 
is not possible to treat the core and the case of case-harden- 
ing steels separately. It is pointed out above that when 
the case on the article is allowed to harden by cooling 
in air, the core will be in a comparatively soft con- 
dition. It must similarly be pointed out here that if the 
case is hardened by quenching in oU, the core of the 
article will not be hardened so efficiently as if the steel 
were quenched in water. This means that the core of 
the steel will be in a distinctly softer condition when 
quenched in oil than when quenched in water. In 
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Table 57, the effect of the different methods of cooling 
upon the case and the core of the case-hardening steels 
is set out. This table also shows, adequately, the effect 
upon the mechanical properties of case-hardening steels 
of adding alloying elements to them. 



TABLE 66. 
Showinq HABDSNDfa Tempbratubb akd Suitablb Medium 

tOB QUBNGHINa DiFFXBSNT CASX-HABDBNIKa StXXUI. 



StaeL 



oMbon 

3 % niokel 
6 % niokel 
6 % niokol 
Miokol chTomhini 



THnpta£Be*C. 



700 

700 
7S<^7S0 
720-740 

760 



MWlllllll* 



nMm 



Wftter 
Water 
Oil 
OU 

oa 



TABLE 67. 

Showinq thb Habbnbss of tbr Casb and thb Stbbnqtr 
OF THB Cobb of Casb-Habdbninq Stbbls Coolbd in 
Dufbbbnt Wats. 



BtML 


ICethodof 
CoollBg. 


CondltloBof 

ClM. 


lUz.8tr«flth 

(apnoateiilo) 

ofOoft. 


Plain carbon 
Plain oarbon 




Water 
Air 


Haid 
Soft 


85 
82 


8 % niekel . . 
3% niokel .. 




Water 
Air 


Hard 
Soft 


S6 
88 


6 % niokel . . 
6 % niokel . . 




oa 

Air 


Hard 
Half hard 


SO 
8S 


% niokel . . 
0% nkskel .. 




oa 

Air 


Haid 
Hard 


66 
8S 


Kiokel ohromiiim . 
Kiokri ohromiiim • 




oa 

Air 


Hard 
Haid 


70 
40 
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The refining of the oore is quite as neoessaiy as the 
refining of the case, and is effected by the same means, 
namely, a normalising operation (see Figs. 82 and 83). 
It is necessary, in order to refine properly, to heat the 
article to a temperature a little higher than the npper 
critical point of the core. This temperature should be 
well known, because the composition of the core (which 
fixes its normalising temperature) is the same as that of 
the original steel. For the plain carbon steels the nor- 
malising temperature is shown clearly by the line ABCD 
in Fig. 27, and, as the majority of the plain carbon case- 
hardening steels contain no more than about 0-2 per 
cent, of carbon, it is evident from Fig. 27 that all these 
steels can be refined at a temperature of 880^ to 900^ C. 
If the steels are not plain carbon, but contain alloys, then, 
in general, the upper critical temperature is lower than that 
of the plain carbon steels, and the articles need not be 
heated quite to such a high temperature. The refining 
temperature of the cores, which are suitable for the com- 
moner types of case-hardening steels, are shown in Table 68. 



TABLE 68. 

RXFIKINa AND HaSDBKINO TbMPBBATUBBS fOB DoraBXMT 

Stexls. 



Statl. 



Plain oMbon . 

5 % nickel 

3 % niokel > 

6 % nickel 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



6 % niokel 

S*6 % nielwl, 0-S % ohitunium 
4 % nielwl, 1>2S % ohromium 



(«) 
W 
(4) 

(») 
(•) 



B«telBf 



C. 



900-920 
880-900 
860-880 
800-840 
810-830 
790-820 



TMapenton'C. 



780 
760 
760 
730-760 
760 
746 



After heating to the refining temperature, it is the 
common practice to cool the article rapidly — ^usually in 

* The figttiee in braokete refer to the oompoaitions of the ateels given 
in Table 61. 
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water. Much of the benefit of the refining operation is 
frequently attributed to the method of cooling. This is 
really quite incorrect, as the benefit of refining comes 
from heating the article to a temperature slightly higher 
than the upper critical point. When the steel has been 
raised to this temperature the refining has been accom- 
plished, and no variation of the method of cooling can 
affect the efficiency of the refining operation. The core 
of a case-hardened article is just as well refined when the 
part is cooled in air as when it is cooled in water or in oil. 
Moreover, the danger of distortion is notably decreased 
by cooling in air. It is, hoii^ever, not to be assumed that 
there is no benefit whatever to be obtained from the 
practice of cooling in water or in oil from the refining tem- 
perature of the core. The rapid cooling does not affect 
the actual refining, but it does influence the mechanical 
properties of the hardened part — a little. The core of 
a part which has been cooled rapidly from the refining 
temperature, and then hardened at the temperature 
required to harden the case, is perhaps two or three tons 
per square inch stronger than a core which has been 
cooled in air from the refining temperature and subse* 
quently hardened. The advantage is not very great, but 
it does exist. When the strength of the core is of no great 
importance, the articles can well be cooled in air from 
the refining temperature, in order to avoid any unneces- 
sary distortion, but, if the highest core strength is aimed 
at, then the articles may profitably be quenched in water 
or in oil. 

An examination of the temperatures in Table 68 shows 
that the refining temperatures of the cores, particularly 
in the plain carbon steel, are distinctly higher than those 
used to refine the case. If the case, after being refined, 
was heated to the refining temperature of the core (particu- 
larly if the case contained the normal proportion of carbon), 
the effect of refining would be partly undone. On the 
other hand, no ill effects would result from heating the 
refined core to the refining temperature of the case. For 
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this reason then, if for no other, it is evident that the 
refining of the oore most be effeeted before that of the 
case is attempted. The oorreot order, therefore, of 
performing the operations is : 

1. Refine the core. 

2. Befine the case. 

3. Harden the case, and incidentally harden the core. 

The mechanical properties of the oore after they have 
been treated fully, i.e., refined and then hardened along 
with the case, have already been indicated in Table 62. 

Mass Effbot m Habdbkikg. 

It has been shown that all steels are prone to exhibit, 
in certain degrees, the influence of the size of the specimen 
at the time of heat treatment. This is due to the fact 
that the interior of a part cools at a slower rate than the 
exterior, and that every solid solution must be cooled 
at not less than a certain specific rate, if it is to be retained 
in the solid solution form when it has cooled down to normal 
temperatures. The solid solutions formed in case-hardened 
steels— due probably to their low carbon content — are 
rather less stable than those formed in most other steels, 
and hence, during the cooling of the steels, are more likely 
to decompose. This means that the case-hardening 
steels are more prone to suffer from the effect of mass 
than the majority of steels. This is of great importance 
to the designer who desires a certain definite strength 
in the core of the articles that he is manufacturing. The 
test results usually quoted are those obtained by the 
quenching of bars 1| inches in diameter. If the articles 
have a ruling diameter greater than this, the strength 
obtained in the core, by quenching, will be less than that 
found in the IJ-inch bars. In parts such as large gears 
or pinions or crankshafts, the decrease in strength due 
to the greater mass may be very notable. The general 
effect of the variation in size of the article at the time 
of heat treatment can be seen plainly from the examples 
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quoted in Table 59. In addition to the loss of strength 
in the larger parts, the gain in strength of the parts less 
than 1| inches is noteworthy. The higher strength may 
at times be useful, but it is important to realise that the 
gain in strength is aocompanied by a loss in toughness, 
the impact values falling off distinotly. This is some- 
times rather serious, and leads to the production of case- 
hardened articles which have strong but brittle cores. 



TABLE 59. 
IfASS Emer in Haboxnino of Cass^Habbbnihg Stxxls. 





Sise of Bar. 


Yteldpoiiit. 


IfucSims, 


Impact Valu0« 
ft-lb. 


SImL 


Dtometer 
tailncliw. 


tOBflper 
•q. In. 


torn pcf 

■am* 


Plain carbon (8) ^ 


H 


22-9 


40- 1 


90 




H 


23-8 


41-6 


102 




H 


84-0 


44-3 


85 




il 


26-6 


40-8 


82 




f 


37-3 


64-3 


74 


e % nickel (9) 


Si 


60-3 


64*6 


67 




11 


63-4 


83*6 


38 




U 


64-8 


01-2 


60 




f 


66-3 


01-8 


41 


3 % nickel (10) 


li 


37*4 


47-8 


49 




1* 


45-8 


64-9 


42 




1 


43-9 


69-3 


38 




0-664 


67*8 


80*9 


28 



Such a result may be sufficiently serious in its effects 
to warrant a remedy* if such can be found. The tough- 
ness of the core might be increased by tempering^ but 
such a process would have a fatal effect upon the hardness 
of the case. The only permissible remedies are those 
which do not affect the case. The easiest way of reducing 
the hardness* and* therefore, of increasing the toughness 
of the core, is by quenching the articles in a less drastic 

* The flgoree in Iwaokete vrfer to the oompodtionf of the eteele given 
in Table 61, 
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manner. If the articles are made in plain carbon steel, 
and are too brittle when quenched in cold water, a better 
result can be obtained by using oil or hot water as the 
quenching medium. This change reduces the speed of 
cooling of the core, and, therefore, diminishes the harden- 
ing effect, thereby improving the toughness of the core of 
the article. 

The effect of * mass is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance in connection with the use of case-hardening steels, 
and must be taken into account carefully by the designer 
who is using them. Most quotations for the strength 
of case-hardening steels are made upon the results of 
tests carried out on bars either 1 or I| inches in diameter. 
It is sometimes assumed, however, by the unwary, that 
the same tensile strength will be obtained in the core 
of a part which has a ruling diameter of 3 inches made 
in the same steel. A reference to Table 69 will show at 
once that such a strength is not obtainable in the steel. 

The alloy steels containing a comparatively large 
percentage of alloy, e.g., steels 6 and 6 in Table 51, are 
not quite so susceptible to the mass effect in hardening 
as are the remainder of the steels. Even these steels, 
however, suffer a distinct loss of strength when the mass 
of the part at the time of quenching is increased. For 
large work, however, it is probably safer to use them, than 
to use the steels containing a lower percentage of alloying 
element. 

The Mechanical Testing of Case-Habdbnino Steels. 

The most satisfactory method in which to test case- 
hardening steels is a subject of some considerable impor- 
tance. It is necessary to test both the core and the case 
of such steels, or of the articles made from them. At the 
commencement of this chapter it was shown that the core 
and the case had definite functions to fulfil, and that, in 
order to perform these functions in the best manner, they 
must have certain more or less definite mechanical proper- 
ties. These mechanical properties of the core were, a 
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strength greater than a pre-determined minimum, and a 
toughness also greater than a specified minimum, but 
also as great as possible. Of the properties which the 
case should possess, the primary one was hardness. The 
nature of this hardness has been considered in connection 
with the conditions under which it is displayed. The case 
must also be tough in its degree. The attainment of this 
toughness has also been dealt with. AH these four proper- 
ties of the case-hardened part should be tested, if complete 
knowledge regarding case-hardening steel is to be attained. 
First of all consider the case, and primarily its hardness. 
Unfortunately, this is an exceedingly difficult property 
to test. As stated on p. 105, the perfect test for 
hardness has not yet been evolved, and the methods 
employed are somewhat crude. 

It is not possible to test the hardness of the case of a 
case-hardened part by means of the Brinell test. This 
test would crush the case, and probably crack it, and, 
therefore, render the part useless. Under any circum- 
stances, the readings would be of little value, since the 
depth of the impression made by the ball of the Brinell 
machine would probably be of something of the same 
order as the thickness of the case. This means that the 
core resistance would be called into play. The results 
would, therefore, be entirely misleading. The limitations 
of the scleroscope were illustrated on p. 106. Almost the 
only method, therefore, which is capable of general 
application, is that of testing the hardness of the surface 
by attempting to scratch it with an instrument of known 
hardness, usually a file. This would be satisfactory if all 
files had the same hardness. Unfortunately, all files are 
not equally hard, and also, the hardness of any particular 
file is not the same when quite new, and after it has been 
in use for some little time. A file which has been in fairly 
constant use for a little time is usually quite hopeless for 
the purpose of testing the hardness of a case-hardened 
part. The practice of testing with a file is likely, however, 
to hold its place in consequence of its convenience, and 
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also in consequence of the genenJ satisfaction which it 
gives to the user. A method which is quite as good as, if 
not better than, the use of a file, is to use, as the scratching 
mediunii a round bar of tool steel which has been completely 
hardened. The bar should be of comparatively small 
diameter, and should be cut perpendicular to the axis of 
the bar. The resulting cross-section is then ground so 
that the edges are absolutely sharp. The periphery of 
this cross-section can be used most effectively as a means 
of testing the hardness of the case of case-hardened parts. 
In consequence of the considerable circumference of the 
section, it is possible to utilise the tool for a much larger 
number of tests than is possible with a file. It is easy, 
also, to renew the business x>art of the tool by grinding 
down the bar a little further. Such a proceeding is impos^ 
sible with a file. 

To determine the toughness of the case of a case*hardened 
part is, at present, beyond the po.ssibilities of mechanical 
testing. The formation of tough and brittle cases has 
already been shown, and the general nature of the differ- 
ence between them indicated. When the case has been 
produced, the best guide as to its mechanical properties, 
other than hardness, is probably provided by its micro- 
structure. As a consequence of accumulated experience, 
the connection between structure and toughness has been 
reasonably established, and the microscope is of much 
more use than any mech€knical method so far devised. 

To test the properties of the core of case-hardened 
steels, a sample which has not been carburised should 
be employed, or else a sample which has been carburised 
and from which the case has been removed by machining. 
In order to determine whether or not the core possesses 
the mechanical properties which were described as essen- 
tial, it is only necessary to carry out a tensile or Brinell 
test to estimate whether the steel is strong enough to 
support the case, and to carry out an impact test in order 
to judge of the toughness of the steel. The tensile test 
will be made in the ordinary way, upon a test piece which 
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haB been subjected to the refining and hardening heat 
treatments, which would be given to a properly case-har- 
dened article. It is not necessary to heat the specimen 
to the carburising temperature before refining and 
hardening, or to retain it at this high temperature for the 
carburising period, although this is very often done. 
The omission of this treatment has no effect at all upon 
the physical properties of the test piece representing the 
core. It is essential that the refining and hardening be 
carried out upon a bar of standard size. The mass effect 
in hardening is particularly apparent in the treatment 
of case-hardening steels, and it is, therefore, quite essential 
that precautions should be taken to avoid the variations 
in mechanical properties arising from this cause. The 
most usual size of specimen to heat treat is a bar 1| inches 
in diameter. The test piece is machined from this speci- 
men. The impact test piece should be machined from 
the same or a similar specimen of steel which has been 
heat treated in the full size, i.e., in the IJ-inch round bar, 
if this be adopted as the standard. It is impossible to 
take any notice of impact tests made upon test samples 
cut from specimens which, when heat treated, are of 
different size from that of the specimens from which 
the tensile test pieces are cut, although this is not un- 
commonly done. The impact test piece is, of course, 
not carburised. 

In actual practice, it is customary to make the tests, 
for the hardness of the case, upon the articles which are 
being manufactured. This is easy, since it is desirable 
to check a considerable proportion of the manufactured 
articles by direct observation, and the file test does not 
harm a properly hardened case. This large number of 
tests is often necessary, since it is not uncommon to find 
a considerable variation in hardness amongst the different 
articles which have been carburised in one and the same 
box. The tests for the core are preferably carried out 
upon a separate sample of the steel, which is refined and 
hardened along with the articles which it represents. 
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A great deal of attention has been paid in the past, 
and probably is still paid, to the appearance of the fracture 
of the core obtained by breaking a case-hardened speci- 
men. A large number of users of case-hardeniug steels 
would be satisfied to use a steel if it presented, after heat 
treatment^ a fine grey fibrous core. A steel which shows 
a core of this kind is often quite satisfactory, since such 
an appearance is frequently associated, in plain carbon 
steels, with the mechanical properties which are desired 
in the core of such an article. It is also often found to 
be true that, when a bright and platy fracture is shown 
by the core of a broken case-hardened specimen, the 
mechanical properties of this core are not equal to those 
of the core showing a fibrous fracture. It is also found, 
however, that unsatisfactory heat treatment is frequently 
the cause of the poor appearance of the fracture. It is 
of considerable importance to note, that it is very much 
better to judge the properties of the core of a case-hardened 
article by the actual mechanical properties revealed by 
the tensile and the impact tests, than by any visual exami- 
nation of the fracture. It is possible to obtain fractures 
of widely varying appearances, by breaking the same 
piece of steel in different ways, n the sample which is 
being tested has been carburised, the appearance of the 
core may be quite different from that shown by a sample 
which has not been carburised. If a little notch has 
been put in the specimen, to help it to break, the appear- 
ance of the fractured core of such a piece may be dis- 
tinctly different from that shown by breaking a sample 
which had no notch. The speed of making the fracture 
may also affect the appearance of the broken bar quite 
materially. 

Apart from these points, the very fact of the existence 
of a fibrous appearance in the core may be an indication 
of a comparatively unsatisfactory case-hardening steel. 
The existence of fibre very frequently indicates the exis- 
tence, in the steel, of an undesirably high proportion of 
slag or non-metallic inclusions. These inclusions have 
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been drawn out during the processes of forging and roll- 
ing, until they exist in the form of exceedingly attenuated 
threads, running parallel to the direction in which the 
pteel has been elongated during forging or rolling (see 
Chapter 11). These threads determine, to a considerable 
extent, the orientation of the crystals of the steel. The 
steel has formed itself round these threads, and, con- 
sequently, exists in a form somewhat similar to the 
insulation round an electric cable. A large number of 
these cables clasped tightly together, would give a fair 
representation of the condition of the steeL The central 
core of each cable is the slag, and the surrounding insula- 
tion is the steel. Obviously, such a steel has a fibrous 
structure, and will break with a fibrous fracture, but if 
this fibrous structure has been brought about by intro- 
ducing a considerable proportion of slag into the steel, 
it is doubtful whether the end justifies the means. The 
troubles arising from the existence of slag will be dealt 
with below. All that is intended here is to draw strong 
attention to the desirability of trusting to definite mechani- 
cal tests, rather than to visual appearances which may be 
« misleading. 

Thb Physical Pbopebtiss of Case-Habdeniko Steels. 

The method of testing the steel has now been 
elaborated. It is a matter of great importance to the 
engineer to decide in what way the results obtained from 
the tests shall be interpreted, and also what is the signifi- 
cance, from the standpoint of engine design, of the different 
properties of case-hardening steels which are revealed by 
these tests. A case of a certain minimum hardness is 
always required, and it is difficult to imagine any circum- 
stances in which an engineer would deliberately go out 
of his way to produce a case which was not as hard as it 
possibly could be, consistent with the simultaneous 
existence of a maximum value of toughness. Without 
the hard case, the use of case-hardening steels is wasteful 
and unnecessary. The decision as to the choice of steel 
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which the engineer must make, is, in a considerable 
measure, determined by the properties of the core. It 
has been shown that different case-hardening steels can 
be selected, which will give a range of core strength, in 
l|-inch round bars, of from SO to 00 tons per square inch. 
In each steel, the strength can be accompanied by a suit- 
able toughness (as shown by the impact test), taking 
into acooimt the fact that, as the maximum stress of 
steel increases, its impact value falls. The engineer has, 
therefore, to decide whether he will use a steel which has 
a high core strength, or a steel which has a low core strength. 
In general, it will be appreciated that the steels with a low 
core strength are cheaper than those with a high core 
strength, and, therefore, if the strong steels are to be used, 
the engineer must be convinced of the advantages which 
will accrue to him from the emplojrment of such material. 
At first sight, it would appear desirable that the core 
of the case-hardened part should be as strong as possible. 
It is worth while, however, to investigate this belief, and, 
if possible, determine whether it is sound, and also to 
discover the reasons for its being held. In the begin- 
ning, it is worth while to consider what really happens 
during the actual breaking of a case-hardened part. A 
perfectly simple section may be considered, which con- 
sists of a straight round bar, properly case hardened. 
This bar consists of two parts, the case and the core. 
Suppose that the part is broken, as a beam supported at 
the two ends and loaded in the middle. What will hap- 
pen t Will the case break first, or will the core break 
first, or will the two parts break together ? Whichever 
of these three possible courses is taken, will the strength 
of the core affect the load at which the part will 
break I When this experiment is tried, it is found 
that no apparent change occurs in the beam before the 
case breaks, and the first apparent failure of the part is 
the cracking of the case. When the case has broken, 
the behaviour of the core depends a good deal upon the 
ciroumstancee. In some circumstances the core snaps off 
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quite short, and in others it deforms considerably before 
breaking^ depending presumably upon the ductility and 
the toughness of the steel. A good deal also depends 
upon the way in which the test is carried out. It is 
found, however, in general, that the steels with a soft 
core deform considerably after the case has broken, while 
those with a hard core deform comparatively little. In 
Table 60 are set out the actual experimental results 
obtained in a series of beam tests carried out upon several 
case-hardening steels. The table also shows the com- 
parative strengths in tension of the core. The case 
which was put upon each specimen was of the same depth 
(as nearly as is possible with such an operation). Tests of 
the penetration of the carbon were actually made upon 
special test samples treated along with the other test 



pieces, 



TABLE 60. 



Beam Tests on Cass- Habbxnsd Babs, and Teksion Tests 
OK Cores oe Case-Habbened Steei^s. 



StMl. 


SUnStrcM 
<taitioii)at 

wtalohtheCue 

etmckadtai 

BMmTcit. 

tool per iq. la. 


Tleld-poliit 

of Core, 

tou per iq. to. 

(TeoiileTeft). 


lftx.8freii 

of Con, 

tens per aq. to. 

(TeniUe Teei). 


^Aln carbon .. (1)^ 
3% nickel •• (3) 
3 % nickel chromium . . (6) 
6% nickel .. (4) 


64*4 
92-S 
95-5 
95-6 


34*1 
40-0 
44*6 
60-0 


40-3 
66-2 
60-0 
63-2 



In each test the case broke first. The steels with 
a strong core required, however, a very much greater 
load to fracture the case than did the steels with the 
weaker core, the load required to break the specimens 
being, roughly, proportional to the tensile strengths of 
the cores. It might be imagined that the strength of the 

^ Hm flguTM in braoketa refer to Um compositions of tbe steeli given 
in Teble 61. 
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case would affect the results obtained. This might be 
true if the cases produced on the different steels differed 
markedly in strength. In actual fact they do not 
vary appreciably, and what difference does exist is very 
much less than, and in no way proportional to, the differ- 
ence in the strengths of the corresponding cores. In 
general terms, the strengths of the cases may be regarded 
as the same in all the steels. It seems reasonable, there- 
fore, to assume that if the core of the case-hardened part 
be strong, the strength of the part as a whole is high, 
since the core can resist the loads put upon the case, 
and can support the case better than if the core be weaker. 
This appears to indicate that the engineer is well advised 
to use a case-hardening steel with a high core strength. 

The conclusions just reached must not be accepted, 
however, without considering the evidence obtained from 
the impact test. If an impact test piece is prepared 
from a steel which has been refined and hardened at the 
proper temperature, it may give, on breaking, an impact 
value of 60 ft.-lb. If an impact specimen of the same 
steel is carburised, refined, hi^ened, and then broken in 
the impact machine, it will probably be found that the 
impact value is only about 6 or 8 ft.-lb. This is a per- 
fectly general experience, and is probably explained by 
a consideration of what takes place during the breaking 
of a non-carburised impact test piece. Whilst being 
broken during a test, an impact specimen deforms very 
considerably, before it is actually fractured. When a crack 
has been formed at the bottom of the notch, it has to be 
propagated across the test piece, and, during this propa- 
gation, a test piece which gives a high impact value bends 
very considerably, distorts and stretches the steel at the 
back of the test piece, and bulges out the steel on the sides 
of the specimen behind the notch. Undoubtedly, a consider- 
able proportion of the energy expended in the impact 
test is represented by that required to produce this dis- 
tortion of the test piece. If, now, the impact test piece 
is carburised, hardened, and broken, distortion cannot 
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take place to the same extent. The outer layer of the 
test piece is exceedingly rigid, and has a very low impact 
value indeed (probably only about 1 or 2 ft.-lb.). The 
core of the test piece is, therefore, contained in a rigid 
envelope. This rigid envelope requires only a small amount 
of energy to cause it to break, whether notched or not, 
and, since no distortion of the core of the test piece can 
take place, in consequence of the rigidity of the case, 
the impact value of the whole specimen is exceedingly 
small. Undoubtedly, the same kind of thing happens 
in actual practice. Many case-hardened parts break, 
and their fracture is almost invariably sudden (e.g., case^ 
hardened gudgeon pins) ; that is to say, the whole part 
collapses when once the case has broken. (It should be 
noted that case-hardening steels are most often used in 
parts which are undergoing alternating stresses.) This 
evidence would suggest that it does not matter whether 
the core of the part is tough or whether it is brittle, i.e., in 
quite general terms also, whether it is weak or strong, as 
the toughness varies with the strength, ceteris paribtuf. It 
also makes it necessary to explain the difference between 
the results obtained on impact test pieces and those 
obtained in the beam tests described above, since in the 
impact test there is no distortion of the core, and in the 
beam test there is a distinct distortion of the softer cores. 
In all probability this is due to the method of breaking. 
In the beam tests the case cracks right round the specimen 
at more or less the same time, and, therefore, removes 
the constraining influence of the rigid envelope from a 
certain short length of the core. The complete circum- 
ferential fracture is due to the fact that the steel in the 
beam test is more or less uniformly stressed over the 
whole of the periphery of any cross-section. By the re- 
moval of the constraining effect of the rigid envelope in 
this way, the core is left free to distort as it will. Further- 
more, in the beam test the load is applied slowly, and, when 
the case cracks, remains stationary until a further load is 
intentionally applied. No such removal of constraining 
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e£Fect occurs in the teet upon the case-hardened impact 
specimen, probably because the fracture starts from one 
side in consequence of a flaw or a groove, and, therefore, 
it is reasonable to expect some difference in the method 
of fracture of the steel under these two different sets of 
conditions. Probably, if the beam test was made very 
rapidly, there would be very much less distortion. 

The results of the above two series of experiments 
might appear to contradict each other. It is not wise 
to argue that the beam represents conditions more usually 
met with in engineering practice than does the case- 
hardened, notched, impact teat piece. Probably, in the 
majority of parts in actual practice, the conditions are a 
mean of the two, since it is difficult to say that the notch, 
which is characteristic of impact test pieces, is always, 
or even generally, absent from a case-hardened engine 
part. A small scratch, an unduly deep tool mark, or an 
unusually deep grinding mark in the engine part, will 
play the rdle of the notch in the impact test piece, and 
act in exactly the same way to hasten the fracture of the 
case-hardened part. 

Under any circumstances, it appears that the crux of 
the matter is the failure of the case. If the case is taken 
by itself, i.e., if the core of the test piece is bored right 
away, and tested, it is found that there is comparatively 
little difference in the tensile strength of the case on a steel 
with a soft or a hard core. In reality, the case on plain 
carbon steel, and the case on a 6 per cent, nickel steel, 
after hardening on the top of the core, have almost exactly 
the same strength. It is not, therefore, the strength of 
the case in itself which decides the failure of the part, 
i.e., the fracture of the case, but it will be the stress which, 
when applied to the part as a whole, causes the fracture 
of the case, which will decide the fate of the case- 
hardened part. 

The case and the core, when they are stretched, will 
presumably distort together, in accordance with the 
modulus of elasticity, since the value of E for the case 
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and the core is the same. Nothing will happen, there* 
fore, until the elastic limit of the core or the case is reached* 
and slightly exceeded. At this point, the ordinary laws 
of stress distribution across the section fail to be applic- 
able. Also, when the stress in either part has reached 
such a value that the yield-point of either the core or 
the case is reached, distortion of one or the other is likely 
to occur. It is reasonable to assume that the yield*point 
of the core will be reached a good deal sooner than that 
of the case, since the case may be safely assumed always 
to have a higher tensile strength than the core. When 
the part is stressed beyond the yield-point of the core, 
the case is still being stretched elastically, but the core 
is being distorted non-elastically. When this happensi the 
core may be assumed to flow, or to attempt to flow, and, 
therefore, to cease to support the case in the way that it 
did while being stretched elastically. After this support 
has been removed, the failure of the case may take place 
rapidly and easily, as it may easily become overloaded in 
some place at any time. It appears, then, that the failure 
of the case is really determined by the stress at which 
the core commences to flow in a plastic manner, that is, 
by the yield*point of the core. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to assume that the part which has a core with the highest 
yield-point will endure the greatest stress. With these 
conclusions as a basis, it seems reasonable that the engineer 
should use, where it is desirable in the design, a case- 
hardening steel with a high maximum strength, i.e., high 
yield«point, in the core. 

The existence of a strong core in parts made of case- 
hardening steel is of considerable value under certain 
specific conditions. A considerable number of case- 
hardened parts are manufactured which are composite, 
since they are case hardened on only a portion of the 
surface. The remainder of the part is not case hardened, 
but, nevertheless, may be quite as fully stressed as any of 
the carburised portion. A typical instance is a cam shaft 
for an internal combustion engine. In this shaft the 
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cam faceft need to be quite hard, because of the wear to 
which they are subjected. The greater part of the shaft 
iSy however, not subjected to any surface or abrasive 
forces, having merely to submit to bending and torsional 
stresses. In an article of this kiQd, it is obviously of 
advantage that the shaft shall be made of steel which is 
as strong as possible. Hence the core of the case-harden- 
ing steel should be strong, quite irrespective of the proper- 
ties which it may be required to possess when acting as 
the foundation for the case on the cam blocks. 

The value of a strong core has also been shown in con- 
nection with heavily loaded disc cams. Several examples 
of these have been examined in which the core did not 
provide anything like sufficient support to the case. The 
case, in consequence, gradually sank into the core, which 
was distorted very considerably. This trouble was over- 
come by the substitution of a high tensile steel core for 
the plain carbon core, which was too weak. 

It should be mentioned here that the cores of the case- 
hardened parts show, very clearly, the effect of quenching 
upon the elastic limit of those steels which harden at 
all drastically. The final act in the treatment of case- 
hardening steels is to quench them out from the hardening 
temperature of the case, usually in water. It seems 
reasonable to assume that, in consequence of this drastic 
hardening, the steels are in the condition of having con- 
siderable quenching strains locked up in them, and that, 
therefore, they will show a low value for the apparent 
elastic limit. That this assumption is correct is shown by 
the results given in Table 61. 

The misleading nature of the elastic limit, determined 
in the usual way, is also shown by the results of the fatigue 
range determinations which are given ih the parallel 
column. It is instructive to notice that those plain carbon 
case-hardening steels which have only a comparatively 
low strength, do not exhibit such a considerable di£Eerence 
between their apparent elastic limit and fatigue stresses, 
as do those steels which contain alloying elements, and 
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which, therefore, harden in a comparatively intense manner. 
It is reasonable to expect to find more considerable evidence 
of quenching strains in these harder steeb than in the plain 
carbon steels which do not harden so intensively. 



TABLE 6L 

Thb Elastic Limtts and Fatioub Banoss of Diffxbent 

Casb-Hardsning Stbbls. 



StMl. 



Plain carbon» low mangMMwe . . 
Plain carbon, high manganese 

3 % nickel 

6 % nickel 

6 % nickel 



(2)» 

(1) 
(3) 
(4) 
(7) 



ElMtiO 

UnAU 

tooBur 

•4.m. 


Ultimate 

Stnngtlit 

tons per 

■Q.ln. 


17-25 


40*3 


16-3 


38-0 


18-0 


66-2 


16-0 


63-2 


20* 


51-7 



FatlKue 

Kange, 

toot per 

■q. m. 



±18-4 
±17-3 
±31-0 
±30-0 
±26-6 



Distortion of Casb-Habdbnbd Objbots. 

Distortion occurs to a considerable extent daring all 
the operations carried out in the case hardening of steel. 
This is inevitable from the considerations given in the 
chapter on Heat Treatment. In the ordinary way, it 
is not likely that any serious distortion will take place 
during the process of carburising» unless the articles 
which are being carburised are packed so badly that 
they distort under their own weight in the carburising 
box, or unless they are machined parts in which un- 
relieved mechanical strains due to machining, cold work- 
ing^ or forging, existed, the removal of which, by the heat, 
caused the change of shape. After removal from the 
carburising box, the parts are heated to a comparatively 
high temperature, very much higher than the critical, and 
then are frequently quenched. This treatment almost 
always results in a certain amount of distortion, and the 

* The figures in brackets refer to the composition of the steels given 
in Table 61. 
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most oareful pracautioiu must be taken to preyent the 
amonnt from becoming serious. After this first quenching 
to refine the core, the articles are re-heated to a lower 
temperature, and once again quenched. Since they are 
hardened during the second operation (completely in the 
case and partially in the core), an additional distortion 
may take place, or, by very good and unusual luck, the 
original distortion may be partially neutralised. 

In consequence of the repeated quenching from tempera- 
tures higher than the critical, the opportunities for dis- 
tortion, provided by the treatment of case-hardening 
steels, are greater than those found in the treatment of 
any of the other types of steel. Case-hardened part-s 
lend themselves to an exaggeration of the volume changes 
which occur during the quenching of all steels. On p. 75, 
the action of expansion and contraction in producing 
strains in articles which are being hardened has been 
indicated, and, in the same section, the serious effect of 
the critical volume changes which occur during the heat- 
ing and cooling of steel have also been dealt with. When 
case-hardening steels are being treated, the possibilities 
of cracking and distortion are increased, not only by the 
drastic nature of the treatment, but abo by reason of the 
fact that the case and the core differ so distinctly in com- 
position, and, therefore, in their other characteristics. 
The case, which is the hardest and, therefore, the strongest 
part of the case-hardened article, is quenched first, and, 
therefore, becomes rigid during the quenching operation 
sooner than any other part. As a result, the tendency 
for the case to adjust itself to the contractions which are 
taking place in the layers below the surface, is much less 
than it might be in the corresponding portion of a piece 
of steel which was of the same composition as the case 
throughout, and which hardened to the same strength 
in every part. 

The effect in producing distortion, resulting from differ- 
ences in the mass of various parts, may be expected to be 
greater in a case-hardened article than in a non-caee- 
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hardened article, and, frequently, the case-hardened 
articles do distort to a greater degree. The additional 
effect of the existence of two distinct portions — ^the 
core and the case — in producing distortion, comes into 
play when the nature of these parts is considered. 
It has been explained that the volume changes which 
occur during the heating and cooling of steel are influenced, 
to some extent, by the composition of the steel. A low 
carbon steel suffers more sudden expansion, when cooled 
through the critical temperatures, than a high carbon 
steel. Sudden changes of density occur at those tempera- 
tures at which the steel undergoes constitutional altera- 
tions. If the steel retains, down to low temperatures, 
the constitution which it possesses at high temperatures, 
there is no abrupt change of density or volume during the 
cooling. That portion of a case-hardened article which 
is most likely to retain the constitution which it possesses 
at high temperatures is the case, first, because this is 
quenched most rapidly, and, second, because its com- 
position tends to produce a more stable solid solution. 
The case, therefore, may be presumed to undergo compara- 
tively little change of volume during cooling. The core, 
on the other hand, is very rarely completely hardened, 
except in very small parts, and, therefore, is likely to 
undergo a change of volume, more or less suddenly, 
during the cooling process. It is evident, therefore, that 
the two parts of the case-hardened article are not acting 
together, and it is diflScult to imagine how distortion, 
or, what is worse, ocoasional cracking, can be completely 
avoided. 

There is no golden rule for the avoidance of distortion 
in case-hardening steels, since almost every part must be 
treated upon its own merits. It is only by the applica- 
tion of common sense that the various troubles can be 
overcome. There are, however, certain points which 
should be observed in the treatment of aU articles. These 
have been generally indicated in the section on harden- 
ing. In the first place, it is absolutely essential that 

18 
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great care Rhould be taken to heat the parts throughout 
to a uniform temperature before they are quenched. 
Unless this is done, distortion is bound to take place, 
and cracking is almost sure to follow, unless the shape 
of the article is such as automatically tends to avoid cracks. 
SuflScient time must, therefore, always be allowed for the 
article to be heated to the same temperature, from the 
outside to the centre. The second point of importance is 
to arrange for the artide to be dipped into the quenching 
fluid in sach a way that parts, which are placed similarly 
with respect to the axis of the piece, reach the quenching 
fluid at the same time. It is not possible, in view of the 
tremendous variety in the shape of case-hardened articles, 
to enlarge much upon this point, but the rule should be 
well laid to heart. Moat machined parts are symmetrical 
about some axis, and, in general, this axis should enter 
the quenching medium vertically, and not horizontally or 
obliquely. 

It should be unnecessary to state that case-hardened 
articles should never be quenched from a higher tempera- 
ture than is really necessary. In Table 58, the correct 
hardening temperatures, for parts of normal size made of 
the different steels, are shown, and these should be adhered 
to. If this temperature is exceeded, the hardening becomes 
too drastic, and contraction and expansion changes 
become greater, and, in consequence, the distortion is 
increased considerably. 

A point which cannot be insisted upon too frequently 
or too strongly, is the need for avoiding aU sharp comers, 
grooves, notches, or sudden changes of radius, in articles 
which have to be quenched in the drastic manner common 
to case-hardening steels. The presence of these defects 
in case-hardened articles is responsible for a very large 
proportion of the cracked parts which are produced in 
many works. 

A certain amount of distortion, really a normal change 
of specific gravity, always occurs during the quenching of 
steel. This has been explained on p. 80, and needs to 
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be referred to again, since it is what might be called per- 
manent distortion, and should be expected by the operator. 
In case-hardened articles it is not desirable, and, in some 
cases, not possible, to correct this distortion (which is 
an expansion) by grinding off the case. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the engineer to take account of this altera- 
tion of dimensions, when machining the part which is to 
be case hardened, and to carry out the carburisation 
upon an article slightly under size, so that when the 
article expands during quenching, it will fill out to the 
correct dimensions. 

It has often been found desirable to correct the dis- 
tortion which takes place during the refining operation, 
by grinding the articles approximately to size before carry- 
ing out the final hardening. This has the effect of releasing 
a proportion of the strains put in during the refining opera- 
tion, and it also has the effect of causing less grinding to 
be required after the final hardening. Another way to 
avoid distortion, is to cool the articles in air during the 
refining operation, rather than to quench them in a liquid, 
as is so generally done. The practice of air hardening a 
case-hardened article is also of importance, as, by this treat- 
ment, the distortion produced in the hardening of the 
articles is reduced to a minimum. If air hardening be 
employed, the various effects, given above, of this process 
upon the core, must be taken into account. 

Defects in Casb-Habdbnino Steels. 

Case-hardening steels are not very easy to manipulate, 
and the case-hardening operations may easily go wrong. 
It is not possible, within the confines of a single chapter, to 
indicate all the possibilities of failure in connection with 
case-hardened parts, or to indicate what steps should be 
taken to overcome them. One or two of the probable 
defects which arise may, however, be mentioned, and the 
causes of these defects roughly indicated. 

One of the most troublesome causes of failure in case- 
hardening steels is the existence of soft spots. These 
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may arise from various causes. They may be produced 
by the fact that the steel, at the point where the soft 
spot occurs, has not been properly carburised, though 
this is one of the least common reasons. They may 
also be produced because the part in question has 
not been properly hardened or quenched, which is a 
▼ery much more usual cause. Insufficient hardening 
may arise from various causes. The first is the un- 
even heating of the part. If the case-hardened part 
has not been heated as high as the correct tempera- 
ture for hardening, many soft spots are bound to be 
discovered in it after the quenching has been carried 
out. If the heating has been uneven, the hardening wiU 
probably be satisfactory at one point, but insufficient at 
andther. A second reason for the insufficient hardening 
is that the part may not be properly quenched, in conse- 
quence of the fact that it has not been fully exposed to 
the cooling eflfect of the quenching fluid. This occurs 
more frequently than is generally imagined, and it is not 
possible to give a general reason for its occurrence, or 
how it is to be avoided. It is only possible to indicate 
that this is one of the causes of soft spots, and to say, that 
the operator in charge of the hardening operations must 
take pains to determine what is the safest way to ensure 
that the quenching fluid gets immediate access to all 
portions of the surface of the parts that are being 
quenched. A third cause of soft spots due to insufficient 
hardening is the quenching of several parts together. 
When this is done, it is not unusual for two parts to come 
into contact, and to enter the quenching fluid at the same 
time whilst in contact. This usually means that they 
protect each other from complete access to the liquid. 

Flaking o£E of the case is another cause of trouble in 
case-hardened parts. This is a matter of considerable 
importance, and the fault may arise from several causes. 
One such cause is over-carburising. If a steel is car- 
burised too heavily, a certain quantity of free iron carbide 
is certain to be produced in the outer skin (see Fig. 84). 
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This free carbide acts as a generator of small cracks, 
and also permits, and causes, cracks to spread underneath 
the case. After a time, the spread of these cracks results 
in the dropping away of a portion of the surface of tha 
case-hardened part. Sometimes it results in the spread- 
ing of the crack throughout the part, with destructive 
results. In Fig. 85 is shown a cross-section of a gear- 
wheel tooth, in which cracks have been set up throughout 
the body of the tooth, in consequence of the presence 
of an excess of iron carbide in the outer layers of the steel. 

Another fault, closely allied to flaking, arises from the 
existence of unduly large slag streaks in the steel. If 
the steel contains any quantity of slag, which is in the form 
of drawn-out streaks, trouble will sooner or later result. 
The slag may lie on the surface of the machined part, 
and, therefore, upon the outside of the case. During the 
operation of carburising, the slag usually is not affected, 
but, during the operation of refining or hardening, it is 
possible for it to fall out, or to start a crack. Even 
if trouble does not occur in this way, it usually arises 
when the part is put into use. Since case-hardened 
surfaces are customarily exposed to abrasive forces, the 
slag is not infrequently removed by rubbing during the 
early operations. This opens up the surface of the steel, 
and, as a result, the part is rapidly ruined. The slag 
in other parts may lie a little way below the sur- 
face, and, since it is only covered by a very thin layer 
of steel, may cause failure by the cracking of the layer of 
steel covering the slag streak after the article has been in 
use for some little time. Unnecessary slag in case-harden- 
ing steek is a considerable nuisance, and should be avoided 
as far as possible. 

Another trouble which arises in case hardening is the 
fact that the core of the part is sometimes unusually 
weak. This is generally due to the mass effect in harden* 
ing. It is of the utmost importance that this effect 
should always be appreciated and attended to by the 
engineer. 
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PBSVKirnoN ov Cabbubisiho. 

It is frequently necessary to avoid the carburisation of 
some part of the surface of an article, since it may not 
be desirable to have the whole of the surface of the finished 
article hard. There are several ways of avoiding the car- 
burising of portions of the surface of the finished article. 
In the first method the whole article is carburised, but 
only after those surfaces which are required to be hard, 
in the final article, have been machined to size. Those 
portions of the article which are not required to be hard 
are left large, and are machined to size after the part 
has been carburised, but before it has been refined or 
hardened, thereby removing the case from the surfaces 
which are expected to be soft. This is very often the most 
satisfactory method of procedure, but for quite a number 
of parts it is not practicable. 

Another method of avoiding the production of a case, 
is to cover that part of the article, which is not to be car- 
burised, with some surface layer which will prevent the 
absorption of carbon by the steel. One of the most 
usual methods of doing this is to plate the surface of the 
steel with copper or with nickel. Either of these two 
methods can be employed quite easily, the metal being 
deposited electrolytically. It is necessary to deposit a 
fairly thick layer, if carburisation of the underlying surface 
is to be prevented. During the operation of electro- 
plating with either copper or nickel, the surfaces which 
are subsequently to be carburised should be protected 
from the action of the plating, by smearing with vaseline 
or with some other form of non-conducting grease. 

Another way of preventing the carburising is to paint 
that part of the surface which is not to be carburised 
with a suitable enamel, and then to cover the enamel 
with a paste of fire clay. The fire clay should be allowed 
to dry completely before the articles are packed in a 
carburising box. 

Tet another method which may be employed for pre- 
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venting carburisation of the surface is to coat the surface 
with a mixture of waterglass and fine sand, which should 
be allowed to dry before the articles are put into the car- 
burising box. Any of these methods will give satisfaction. 
The last method probably is the best, if it is carried out 
properly, though the method of electro-plating can be 
strongly recommended if the plant is available. 

The prevention of hardening the surface (which has 
been carburised) is often attempted by covering, with 
fire-clay paste, those parts of the article which are not 
to be hardened. The articles under these circumstances 
are coated with the paste after the refining operation has 
been carried out. The paste is then allowed to dry, and 
is baked slightly before the articles are put into the furnace. 
After heating in the furnace, they are treated in the usual 
way, and quenched as though the coating were not present. 
The result is that the covered part of the article may be 
cooled sufficiently slowly to prevent its being hardened 
appreciably. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Cold Worked Steels 

To the engineer, cold worked steel is of great importance^ 
probably greater than he ever suspects. He uses a con- 
siderable quantity of bright drawn bar for the manufacture 
of many comparatively unimportant parts, particularly 
those made in automatic machines. He uses sheet and 
strip for making cold pressings, thereby utilising steel 
which has probably been cold worked during rolling down, 
and he cold works it himself in the process of making the 
pressings. All the wire which he employs, if of small size 
or of high tensile strength, has been cold drawn. The rims 
and spokes of wheels for motor-cars and bicycles are 
almost always made from cold worked steels. A large 
proportion of the tubes used by engineers are cold drawn. 
More examples might easily be given. The reason for the 
cold working of these different steels is not always the 
same. The bright bars for machining are usually cold 
drawn, in order to produce a steel which has a clean bright 
surface, and which, in consequence, causes comparatively 
little wear on the tools. The cold-drawing process also 
produces a bar of very uniform size — with a regular and 
small tolerance on the dimensions — which is, therefore, 
more suitable for use in automatic machinerv. In such 
material the cold working is of comparatively little 
importance, in so far as the mechanical properties of the 
steel are concerned. Sheets are often cold rolled, because 
it is more economical and simple to treat them in this 
way than to carry out the whole reduction in thickness 
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by rolling hot metal (this applies particularly to sheets 
of small thickness). Wire, and structural cold worked 
steel of that kind, is cold worked in order to produce a 
steel having a high strength, together with a high degree 
of uniformity in dimensions. All the processes, however, 
have points in common. 

The operation of cold working of steel is always 
accomplished, either by rolling the metal through powerful 
rolls or by drawing it through hard dies. The latter 
method is employed for wire, and for bars of less than, 
approximately, f inch in diameter. Larger bars are 
drawn, but not very frequently. The other forms of cold 
worked material are most frequently rolled. Whichever 
process is employed, the hot rolled steel is first of all pickled 
to remove all scale, and is then forced through rolls, or 
dragged through dies, so that the dimension of the steel, 
perpendicular to the direction of rolling or drawing, is 
thereby reduced considerably. The amount of reduction 
of cross -sectional area, suffered by the steel in the cold- 
working operation, varies a good deal with the nature of 
the work which is being treated, and with the objects 
of the treatment. If the steel is simply being '' bright 
drawn " in order to produce bright bars for machining, 
the reduction of section may be quite small, being 
perhaps about ^ inch on the diameter of bars of 
about ^ inch in diameter to -^ inch on bars of about 
2 inches in diameter. If, on the other hand, the steel 
is being cold worked in order to increase its strength 
considerably (as in wire drawing), the reduction of section 
may be quite large, up to 30 per cent, or even more. 
After the steel has been worked to the full extent that is 
desirable, in consequence of the great change of mechanical 
properties induced by the cold work (see below), it is 
heat treated in order to soften it, and so make it fit for 
further cold working. This heat treatment is usually 
termed annealing, but it is often carried out at temperatures 
below the lower critical change-point (see below). It may, 
on the other hand, be simply a normalising operation. 
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In other oases the steel is truly annealed. After the 
softening heat treatment the steel may be piokled, though 
this operation may be unnecessary if the annealing process 
has been so conducted that the steel is not scaled, and is 
then worked again. The alternate processes, of cold work- 
ing and softening, are repeated until the full reduction 
of cross-sectional area that is desired, has been accom- 
plished. The steel is not usually softened after each pass 
through the rolls or the dies. The working is customarily 
arranged so that the steel will withstand several passes 
between successive softenings. This simply means that the 
amount of reduction in each pass is comparatively small, 
i.e., so that several small reductions are made, in place of 
one large one. Variations in this procedure are a distinct 
part of the art of the manufacturer of cold worked steels. 

It will be most convenient to describe, first of ail, the 
effect of cold working upon the mechanical properties of 
steel. The foremost effect is that the cold work increases 
the strength of the steel, and, at the same time, reduces 
its ductility. This alteration of properties is progressive, 
that is to say, the greater the reduction of area, the greater 
will be the change produced in the mechanical properties. 
The effect of the cold work upon the mechanical properties 
of the steel can be well seen from the figures given in 
Table 62 and the curves in Fig. 86. 



TABLE 62. 

EmoT UPON THE Mbchakioal Peopebtiss of thx Steel ov 

DiFFEBEirr Deobess of Cold Wobk. 



Badnotion of GroM- 
SoottoBftl Arift, 

%. 


tons ptr iq. in. 


BlongattoB, 


BadnetlQiiof Artftt 




Sl-0 


29-9 


69-6 


91 


40-0 


18-8 


49*1 


16*4 


48-6 


9-8 


48-8 


88-6 


46*6 


4-5 


89-2 


28- S 


47-5 


4-6 


85-4 


44*3 


66-0 


8-9 


85-8 


70-4 


62-0 


3-0 


22-7 
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There is hardly any limit to the degree to which the 
steel can be strengthened by the continued application 
of cold work. In practice, the limit is reached at a com- 
paratively early stage, in consequence of the immensely 
decreased ductUity, i.e., increased brittleness, produced by 
the^ drawing or rolling. It can be seen from Fig. 86 that, 
after a heavy reduction in area, the elongation and 
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reduction of area given by the steel become exceedingly 
small, which means that any further drawing is likely to 
cause the steel to break up during the process. The art 
of the manufacturer of cold worked steel, mentioned above, 
lies to a considerable extent in his ability to provide a 
high strength, together with a reasonably high ductUity, 
in the cold worked steeL This will be referred to again* 
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The cold worked steels are susoeptible to heat treatment, 
just as steels hardened in other ways are, but the cold 
worked steels present some features not met with in the 
treatment of the other steels. It will be advisable, 
therefore, to deal with the subject of the heat treatment of 
the cold worked steels as a whole. The first set of figures 
to be presented, shows the effect upon the mechanical 
properties of steel of heating it, after cold working, to 
temperatures between room temperature and 700^ C, 
i.e., to temperatures the highest of which is slightly below 
the critical temperature of the steel. It has been demon- 
strated in connection with the operation of tempering 
(see p. 60), that an examination of the change of 
mechanical properties is one of the best ways of illustrating 
the effect of heat treatment. The results of the tensile 
t^sts made upon this series of re-heated, cold worked, 
specimens are shown in Table 63 and in Fig. 87. 



TABLE 63. 

EiraoT ov Rx-Hbatino ob Bmsiira upon tsk MxGHAVtOAL 
Fbopxhths ov a Gold Wobkbd Stexl. 



Bloeiiig 


ElMtto Limit, 


MMJLBtnm, 


Elflontiioo, 


Badacttoo 


Tempomtm'C. 


tOBiper 
■q. in. 


toniper 
■q. in. 


^r^ 


..1. 


27-1 


70-2 


6-0 


18-0 


100 


27-3 


710 


60 


ISO 


200 


43-4 


770 


60 


19-0 


900 


46-1 


74-1 


3-0 


18-0 


400 


61*6 


72-9 


9-0 


37-0 


600 


44*4 


61-6 


11-0 


40-0 


600 


38-0 


47-2 


17-6 


47-0 



For the sake of complete clarity of expression, it is 
desirable to differentiate between the process of re-heating 
a steel which has been hardened by quenching, from that 
of one hardened by cold work. The former treatment is 
known as tempering, and has been described quite fully 
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in Chapter III. The latter process is known as ** blueing,'* 
though it should be added that this denomination is 
usually reserved for treatments at temperatures below 
560^ C. 

The figures in Table 63, and the curves in Fig. 87, show 
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that blueing has a distinct effect upon all the mechanical 
properties of the steel. The maximum stress rises, slightly, 
up to a maximum at about 400^ C, and then falls off, 
slowly at first, and afterwards more rapidly, at tempera- 
tures between 500"^ C. and 676''C., the fall of strength 
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becoming very much slower and almost disappearing at 
temperatures above 575^0. The curve for the yield- 
point (which is very difficult to observe in these steels) 
more or less follows that for the maximum stress, the two 
curves being parallel. The elastic limit, as given by the 
limit of proportionality shown by the most careful 
extensometer readings, takes an independent path. In the 
fully hardened material the elastic limit is quite low, and, 
as the blueing temperature rises, the elastic limit also 
rises, and does so fairly rapidly, the maximum value being 
recorded in steels blued at temperatures of from 360^ C. 
to 400^0., depending upon the particular sample under 
test. The curves for the ductility values show practically 
no change until the re-heating temperature passes 400^ C, 
after which there is a steady and normal increase in the 
values, with a rise in the temperature of blueing up to 
675*^ C. 

A most striking similarity exists between the curves 
displayed in Fig. 87, for the effect of re-heating or blueing 
upon the mechanical properties of the cold worked steels, 
and those in Figs. 63 and 64, for the tempering of the 
oil- or air-hardened alloy steels. The actual temperatures, 
at which the principal changes occur, are not quite the 
same in the two types of steel, but the general form of the 
curves is very similar for both kinds of material. The 
resemblance is particularly evident and important, in 
connection with the elastic limit. The exceedingly low 
elastic limit in the fully cold worked material is of great 
interest, and, when the dififorence between the natures 
of the cold worked steels and the quenched steels is 
considered, the similarity as regards this property becomes 
still more striking. 

In addition to the tensile test, it is fairly usual to test 
cold worked steels by the reverse bend test (as well as by 
the plain bend test, which calls for no discussion). The 
reverse bend test values are affected quite appreciably, 
by the temperature of blueing, some typical figures being 
given in Table 64. 
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Thk Effict or Biifnstsa xrrov the Revkbss Bkhd 
Valuxs or A Cold Wobkid Stbsl. 
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The results given in Table 64 show that, when the 
steel is blued at those temperatures which produce the 
best combination of values of maximum stress and elastic 
limit, the reverse bend values depreciate markedly. The 
amount of depreciation is not the same for every steel, 
but it can be regarded as a fact that blueing these steels 
in the region of 300^ C. to 400^ C. seriously increases their 
brittleness. 

It is suitable now to indicate the reasons for the change 
of mechanical properties, of a cold worked steel, produced 
by re-heating, so far as they are revealed by the structural 
changes which the steel undergoes. A cold worked steel 
which has not been blued in any way has a micro-structure 
consisting of crystals very considerably distorted (see 
Fig. 88). The distortion of the crystals is more or less 
uniform throughout the mass of the steel, and the degree 
of distortion is more or less proportional to the extent to 
which the steel has been cold worked. It is chiefly evident 
in the ferrite of the crystals, i.e., in the excess iron thrown 
out by the steel during its cooling through the critical 
ranges (see p. 47), but, if the amount of cold working 
has been very great, the distortion extends to the 
particles of carbide which, being brittle, are not merely 
bent and twisted, but actually broken up into frag- 
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ments (see Fig. 89, which shows the way in which the 
carbide may ultimately be arranged). On re-heating a 
steel having the structure shown in Fig. 88, there is no 
change in the structure until the temperature of the steel 
has been raised to a considerable height. There is some 
controversy regarding the actual temperature at which 
the first change of structure occurs, and ako regarding 
the way in which that temperature is affected by the 
degree of cold work to which the steel has been subjected. 
This controversy is somewhat academic, and of little 
real interest to the engineer, who will not be misled, 
appreciably, by assuming that the temperature, at which 
the first noticeable structural change occurs, is constant 
for all plain carbon steels, however worked, and that this 
temperature is very nearly 526^ C. At this temperature 
the steel undergoes a very definite change of structure, 
that change being really a re-crystallisation. It seems to 
be definitely established that the first structural change is 
a splitting up of the distorted crystals into a much larger 
number of very small crystals free from distortion. The 
disintegration is followed by the gradual coalescence of 
these tiny crystals into larger crystals free from distortion, 
and approximating in form to the structure of the crystals 
possessed by normal steels. (The early stages of the 
splitting up are shown in Fig. 90 and the coalescence 
stage in Fig. 91.) These structural changes occur com- 
paratively rapidly, the speed of the re-cr3rstaIlisation 
depending considerably upon the temperature of the 
steel. This means that the complete change will occur 
at the minimum temperature of about 525^ C, if the 
steel is retained at that temperature for a suflScient length 
of time. At higher temperatures the changes occur more 
rapidly. With a normal period of heating the changes 
are completed within a temperature range of approximately 
50^ C. A comparison of the figures, as given in Fig. 87, 
for the mechanical properties produced by blueing at 
the different temperatures, with the description of the 
re-crystallisation just given, shows the correspondence 
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between the changes of structure and the alteration in 
mechanical properties. The comparison shows that the 
whole mechanical effect of cold work has been re- 
moved, and a complete structural transformation has been 
effected by heating the steel to a temperature of 
about STS^'C. 

Earlier in the chapter it was stated that, during the 
manufacture of cold worked steel, the metal was softened, 
when a certain amount of working had been accomplished, 
so that the steel should be in a fit condition to withstand 
subjection to further cold work. It was stated that this 
softening is sometimes effected by normalising, and, at 
other times, by heating to a temperature below the 
carbon change-point of the steel. The justification for 
this second method of softening can be seen from the 
account of the structural changes produced by blueing, 
outlined above. By blueing, the steel has really become 
softened, i.e., it has been treated so that all the strength 
and hardness, produced by cold work, has been removed, 
and the ordinary degree of ductility has been restored to 
the steel. This is accomplished when the steel has been 
heated to a temperature of, approximately, 600^ C. By 
heating the steel to still higher temperatures, additional 
changes of structure can be produced in the steel, which 
make it even better for subjection to cold work, although 
the ordinary mechanical properties of the steel, as revealed 
by the usual tests, are not very much altered. The further 
changes are induced by heating the steel to a temperature 
of about 660^0. to 676^0., and maintaining it at this 
temperature for a fairly prolonged period. The structural 
change produced by this treatment is the assumption by 
the carbide of a globular state, the globules being dis- 
tributed through the mass of the steel very evenly. The 
actual distribution obtained is akin to that produced in 
a steel which has been hardened by quenching, and then 
tempered at this same temperature of 660^ C. for a fairly 
prolonged period. The structures of the same steel, first 
after normalising, and, secondly, after cold working and 
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re-heating to 660^ O.^ are given in Figs. 02 and 03, and it is 
evident that the steel after re-heating to 660^ C. possesses 
a muoh more homogeneous structure than after normalising. 
The carbide is distributed exceedingly evenly in the ferrite, 
and it can be imagined that a steel with such a constitu* 
tion presents the maximum degree of ductility, and also 
possesses a structure which can be most readily distorted 
by subsequent cold work, and, therefore, is capable of 
being worked to a great extent without cracking, etc. 
The hard and brittle carbide is embedded in a soft and 
yielding matrix of iron. 

The operation of heating a cold worked steel to a 
temperature below the carbon change-point, for the pur- 
pose of softening it, is usually termed annealing. This, 
of course, is an abuse of the term. A reference to the 
definition of annealing given on p. 30 and to the description 
of the process, will show at once that the practice of 
heating the steel to 660^0. is definitely not annealing. 
The process is really one of high temperature blueing, 
or high temperature tempering, and really requires a 
definite name for itself. In view of the effect which the 
process has upon the carbide, i.e., making it coalesce into 
globules, the term " globularising '' is used in this book 
for want of a better. 

Despite the frequent use of the process of globularising, 
the condition which it produces within the steel is not 
really satisfactory, particularly after further cold work 
has been put upon the steel. The globular carbide in the 
steel sometimes tends to the production of brittie material 
when it is cold worked, and it is, therefore, preferable 
to utilise a normalising operation for the final heat treat- 
ment, i.e., before the last passes, whether globularising has 
been employed for the previous softenings or not. 

Whilst speaking of the methods for the heat treatment 
of the steel, prior to, and between, the passes of the cold 
drawing, some mention must be made of the process known 
as '' patenting." This process is most frequentiy applied 
to wire or rods of fairly small diameter, and consists in 
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heating the steel to a temperature well above the normal- 
ising temperature (e.g., 950^ C. to 1,000^ C), and cooling 
it in air. The process is therefore a form of normalising. 
The most usual way of carrying out the treatment is a 
continuous one. The patenting furnace is a long, open- 
ended chamber, fired in such a way that the steel is heated 
gradually up to the required temperature whilst being 
passed through the furnace. When the treatment is 
applied to wire or to coiled material in general, the steel 
is pushed through the furnace (which may be anything 
more than 20 feet in length), fixed to the coiling machine 
at the further end, and then pulled through the furnace 
by this machine. The steel cools quite freely and rapidly 
from the temperature which it reaches, and attains a fairly 
characteristic structure. The excess of iron (or ferrite) 
in the solid solution is thrown out round the crystals. 
As the steel is originally at a fairly high temperature, the 
crystals are moderately large, and the precipitated iron 
has a rather acicular structure. The pearlite (eutectic) 
when it separates, does so while the steel is passing through 
the critical change-point at a moderately rapid rate, 
with the result that the particles of carbide are quite small, 
and finely distributed through the body of the eutectic. 
The steel is absolutely free from well-formed or large 
particles of free carbide, and finally consists of crystals, 
the cores of which are very finely divided pearlite (usually 
known as sorbite), while the envelopes are ferrite in a 
fairly massive form (see Fig. 94). This is to be expected 
from the fact that only the earliest part of the cooling 
takes place in the furnace (allowing therefore the ferrite 
to separate), while the later part of the cooling, through 
the carbon change-point, is relatively rapid since the 
steel is in the open air (therefore producing very finely 
divided pearlite or sorbite). Such a structure is capable 
of receiving a considerable amount of distortion with 
comparative ease and freedom from failure— the ferrite 
envelopes distorting freely, while the cores, being free 
from massive carbide, have a mobility that is not found 
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in pearlite in which the carbide is present in compara- 
tively large masBee. 

The composition of the steel which Ib cold worked is 
naturally of considerable importance in determining the 
mechanical properties of the finished worked material. 
This applies equally to the bright drawn bars used in 
automatic machinery. The effect of the composition is 
quite easy to understand, and will be treated purely from 
the point of view of the engineer, who wishes to appreciate 
the principles underlying the specification which should 
be drawn up for this type of steel. The process of drawing, 
or cold rolling, produces a definite reduction in the cross* 
sectional area of the steel. This reduction of sectional 
area produces, equally definitely, an increase in the tensile 
strength of the steel and a decrease in its ductility, i.e., its 
elongation and reduction of area. For purposes of 
illustration it may be assumed that a reduction of cross- 
section of 12 per cent, produces an increase in strength of, 
say, 10 tons per square inch, and a reduction in elongation 
of 16 per cent. (A reduction in cross-sectional area of 
12 per cent, corresponds roughly to the removal, by 
drawing, of ^ inch from an |-inch rod.) It may also be 
assumed for the present, that under any such specification 
as is contemplated, the finished drawn rod, furnished to 
that specification, would be expected to be of the same 
approximate tensile strength, whether the steel is } inch 
diameter or 2 inches diameter. If the steel were all 
of the same composition, and the reduction of cross- 
section were the same for all sizes, the increase in strength 
and the drop in elongation would be practically the same 
on each bar, and the same consequent mechanical 
properties would be obtained. To obtain this constant 
reduction of cross-section, however, would mean the dis* 
placement of a very considerable thickness of metal when 
drawing the larger sisses of bar. A reduction of area of 
about 12 per cent, on an ^-inch rod, means a reduction 
in diameter of about 3^, i.e., from ^ inch to } inch. 
A similar reduction on the 2-inch rod would mean a dimi- 
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nation of diameter of | inch, which is distinctly larger than 
is required in practice. The reduction which is effected 
in practice for the larger sizee of rods, is rarely more 
than -^ inch, which means a reduction of cross-section 
of about 6 per cent. Such a reduction would produce 
an increase of only about 4 tons in the tensile strength. 
Eyidently, then, to obtain the same tensile strength in 
the finished rod in the large and the small sizes, the larger 
rods must be initially of a higher strength than the smaller, 
and, therefore, must be of a suitably different composition, 
i.e., higher in carbon, than the smaller rods. A suitable 
gradation of carbon content for the different sizes of bars, 
assuming the same range of strengths in the finished bars, 
is given in Table 66. 

TABLE 66. 

Thb EnnooT ov Diamxtkb upok ths Cabbon 
OoNTXNT ov Bbioht Dbawn Stkbl Babs. 



SiM of Bar, BiMMttr or Width 
MniM tlM TUta. 


CMboa,%.' 


Up to 1 inch 
Over i inch op to 1 inch 
Over 1 inch up to 2 inohei 
Over 2 inobeB 


0*16 to 0*2S 
0-20 to 0-80 
0-25 to 0-36 
0-SO to 4-45 



A point of intense importance to the engineer is the assur- 
ance that the steels used for drawing shall have, initially, 
a sufficiently high carbon content to produce the strength 
required in the drawn steel without the application of too 
much cold work, i.e., too great a reduction of crossH9ection. 
It was shown quite early in this chapter that it is possible 
to increase the strength of a steel considerably by continued 
drawing, but that by so doing, the ductility of the steel, 
as measured by the elongation and reduction of area, 
is adversely affected. In other words, as shown imme- 



^ The range of maximum atren for these ban is 30 to 42 tooi per 
square inch. 
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diately aboTO, every reduction of cross-fleotion inoreaaeB 
the strength of the steel by a definite proportion, and, at 
the same time, reduces the elongation by a definite pro- 
portion. If, therefore, the steel is of such a composition 
that the customary reduction of cross -section does not 
produce the requisite increase in strength, the deficiency 
may be made up by a further reduction of cross-section, 
i.e., further drawing, but the increased strength can only 
be obtained at the expense of the ductility of the steel. 
Unfortunately, this practice of further drawing is resorted 
to only too frequently, with the result that large quantities 
of '* overdrawn " steel are produced, and frequently used 
by the unsuspecting engineer. 

The ultimate result of overdrawing is the breaking down 
of the steel. " Cupped wire *' is produced in this way, 
but the form of failure giving rise to the name is not confined 
to wire, and is found at times in quite large rods. A 
typical failure is seen in Fig. 96. It is evidently of the 
first importance that the steel shall possess a suitable 
carbon content, i.e., a suitably high initial strength, 
before drawing, in order to avoid overdrawing, even in 
its most simple forms. 

One of the greatest values of bright drawn steel is the 
fact that it can be obtained to a definite and specified 
size within quite fine tolerances. The British Standard 
tolerances for such steel are given in Table 66. 

To some extent, the attainm^it of these tolerances 
depends upon the existence of reasonably accurate 
tolerances in the black bar from which the bright steel 
has been produced. Naturally, the margins of manu- 
facture on hot rolled bars are very much greater than those 
for bright drawn bars, but it is often found that, besides 
being very seriously larger, they vary considerably in 
different parts of the bar, and even on the same length 
of bar measured on different diameters. Many instances 
of unevenness in the mechanical properties of bright drawn 
bars can be traced back to irregular and unusual dimensions 
in the black bar used for drawing. 
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Katigae Range ol Ckfld Worked Steele.— The fatigue 

range of the cold worked steels is important information 
to the engineer. Various tests ^ have been made upon a 
cold worked steel both before and after blueing, and the 
results which have been obtained are shown in Tables 67 
and 68, together with the results of the ordinary tensile 
tests upon the same material. 



TABLE 66. 

BarnsH Standabd ToLxaAiroBS on Bbioht Dbawk Stsxl 

Babs vob Aisqbajtt. 



Nominal Site of Bar (diameter or irldth 
aeroii the flati), teetiee. 


Toleianoe. tncbea. 


Bomd and Square. 


Hexason. 


Sine. 


mnaa. 


0*010 to 0030 
0039 to 0-6625 
0-5626 to 1-125 
1-125 to 3-0 


0-010 to 0-039 
0039 to 0-525 
0-525 to 0-920 
0-920 to 3-0 












0001 
0001 
0002 
0-002 
0003 
0003 
0004 
0004 



The results in Tables 67 and 68 show, quite conclusively, 
that the fatigue range of the steel is independent of the 
elastic limit of the metal, as shown by the ordinary deter- 
minations of the limit of proportionality in a tensile test. 
The results show also that the fatigue range bears the 
same relationship to the maximum stress in the cold worked 
steels, as in the hardened and tempered plain carbon or 
alloy steels, the ratio being about 0*95 to 1. This ratio 
holds good, whether the steel has been cold worked, or 
whether it has been subsequently blued. The results are 
of considerable importance. 

1 Report of Ma$mal$ SeOion, Air MimUkry. H.M. Stationery Offioe, 
1921. 
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TABLE 67. 

ShOWIKO THS MsOHAKIOAL PSOFBBTIXS IK TXNSION AKD 

Fatioux or A Stbxl coktainino 
Gabboh 0*26 per cent. 



SiLIOON 

Manoakxsb 

8UI«PHX7B 

Paosfhobus 



0-05 
0-54 
0031 
0-027 



•» 



AS Dbawn and afteb Blueino at DmiBBEirr Txhpxbatubss. 



BloBbg 


Eltttio 

limit. 

tout per 

■a.m. 


TleU-point. 


MulSIiwb. 


Elonga^ 


Badnc- 
tion 

of Am, 
%. 


FMicae 
BaiuBB. 


Tanptfft- 
tiin*C. 


tons per 
•a.m. 


tool per 
■Q.ln. 


tton. 


tons per 
Mutn»» 


^^^ 


18-2 


86-8 


40-8 


13-3 


02-6 


±191 


200 


20-0 


36*6 


40-1 


100 


02-6 


±18-4 


400 


28-1 


28*4 


89-9 


16*6 


00-0 


±190 


000 


200 


26*4 


36*8 


23-3 


02*6 


±18-0 



TABLE 68. 

ShOWINQ THB MxGHANICAL FBOPBBTIXS IK TXKSIOK 

Fahgub or a Stebl coktaikiko 
Cabbok 0-26 per cent. 



AKD 



SnjooK 
Makoakbsb 

SULPHXTB . . 

Phosphobus 



008 
0-68 
0061 
043 



u 



>» 



>l 



9> 



AS DbAWK AKD AFTEB BlUEIKO AT DOTEBEKT TeMFEBATUBBS. 



Bluetne 

Tempei»- 

ture'C. 


Elutic 

Umlt, 

Umsper 

eq.m. 


TIeld-potiit, 

tool per 

aq. In. 


Maz.8tiMi, 

tool per 

■q. m. 


Elonga- 
tion, 

%. 


Bedne- 

tion 
of Area, 


Fatigue 
Bange, 
tons per 

W^er. 


200 
400 
000 


18-2 
20-0 
200 
20-0 


26-1 
31-2 
30*0 
27-2 


36-2 
38-4 
37-9 
30-2 


20*8 
22-0 
20-0 
28-3 


04-1 
00*2 
001 
02-6 


±17-0 
±17-2 
±17-0 
±10-7 



CHAPTER IX 

Tool Steels 

Ths steels from whioh the modem engineer manufactures 
cutting tools can be divided into two fairly well-defined 
classes, namely, high speed and otherwise. These two 
groups are quite distinct in themselves. The high speed 
group has very few sub-divisions, but the " otherwise " 
group divides itself into a very considerable number of 
types. This group contains those tool steels which have 
been in use for a very long time, and includes the plain 
carbon steels, together with those steels which contain a 
certain small quantity of tungsten or of chromium, or a 
mixture of small proportions of both elements, with 
possibly a pinch of vanadium in addition. It also contains 
the cutlery steels (those used for razors, carving-knives, 
etc.), and the steels used for many fine tools. As a general 
rule, it may be said that all the steels in this class contain 
a fairly high proportion of carbon, and that the hardness 
of the tools is obtained as a result of the high carbon. 
If the alloying elements mentioned above are present, 
they are usually found only in such proportions as do not 
produce any appreciable di£ference between the funda- 
mental properties of the alloy and the carbon steels. The 
actual proportion of carbon in the tools varies according 
to the nature of the work which they have to perform, 
a fairly representative list of compositions being given in 
Table 69. The finer and more delicate the tool, the higher 
is the proportion of carbon, as might be expected. 
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TABLE 60. 
Ths Cabbok Ck>iiTXNT or Doisbxht Pladi Cabboh Tooii. 



Tool 


CvtMaOootnt 


lUaon, very special lathe toob 


1*3 to 1*4 per cent. 


Taming to^ planing tools, engrairan' tools. 




Boigioal cutlery, oizcnlar naetal saws 


1*2 to 1*8 per cent. 


Wood took, fine saws, large cutting took 


1*0 to 1-15 per cent. 


Axes, chisels, mining drills 


0*95 to 1*06 per cent. 


Needles, screwing dies, taps 


0-90 to 0-M per cent. 


Catlery, punches, long saws 


0*90 to 0*95 per cent. 


Large punches, riveting dies, snaps and 




boilennakerB* tools, hot and cold sets. 




heading dies 


0-80 to 0*86 per cent. 



Dealing first of all with the properties of this second or 
plain carbon group of tool steels, it is not proposed to 
enter into any sort of description of the manufacture of 
tools, nor of the wajrs in which they should be hardened 
in actual practice, but merely to indicate the principles 
underlying the operations, and to give a slight description 
of the changes produced in the structure of the steels during 
these processes. When discussing tool steels, there is no 
point whatever in considering the complete mechanical 
properties of the steel after the various treatments that 
might be applied to it, such as must be done effectively 
for the constructional steels. The only mechanical 
property of tool steel, in which the engineer can be 
considered to be interested, is the hardness or cutting 
property, and this attribute he wants in the maximum 
degree possible. Along with the hardness, he desires as 
much toughness as he can get, but is not prepared to 
sacrifice any large proportion of the hardness for the sake 
of the toughness* The hardness of a tool steel is by no 
means an easy thing to measure, principally because nobody 
knows really what is the nature of hardness (see p. 105). 
The most satisfactory measure of the hardness of a tool 
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steel is undoubtedly the use thereof as a tool, and up to 
the present nothing really practical has been put forward 
as a substitute for that test. As a consequence, it is of 
little use to quote elaborate tests showing the complete 
mechanical properties of tool steels. 

The list of compositions of different types of tools given 
in Table 69, shows that the majority of the tools (and it 
may be said all the fine tools), have a carbon content of 
more than 0*9 per cent., and the average content is about 
1*10 per cent. It will, consequently, be quite fair, and 
not at all misleading, to treat all the tool steels as having 
approximately 1*10 per cent, of carbon. Such a propor- 
tion of carbon produces a steel possessing most of the 
metallurgical properties which have to be considered in 
connection with the treatment of tool steel. The structure 
of a steel containing about 1 * 10 per cent, of carbon, in 
the normalised condition, can be seen from the photo- 
micrograph in Fig. 96. It is to be noted that the steel 
contains, round the crystals of pearlite (which can be 
easily recognised), a network of a white constituent. This 
is carbide of iron. The network is formed in this position 
because the carbide is present in the steel in greater 
quantities than are required for the formation of the 
pearlite. Just as a normalised steel with less than 0*9 
per cent, of carbon has crystal boundaries of free ferrite, 
i.e., free iron, so the normalised steel with more than 0*9 
per cent, of carbon has crystal boundaries of free carbide. 
On heating such a steel as that shown in Fig. 96 to a 
temperature slightly higher than its lower critical tem- 
perature, and then quenching it out in water, the structure 
shown in Fig. 97 is obtained. This structure evidently 
consists of solid solution, with free carbide in a network 
around the crystals. If the quenching temperature be 
raised somewhat, the free carbide begins to go into solution, 
so that a specimen containing 1*10 per cent, of carbon 
quenched at a temperature of 840^ C. will have all its 
carbide in solution. In the diagram in Fig. 27 in the 
chapter dealing with Heat Treatment, p. 48, the solution 
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of the free oarbide in the solid solation is indicated by the 
line CD. By quenching the steel from near to the tempera- 
ture on the line CD in Fig. 27 that is indicated by its 
carbon content (this being the true theoretical hardening 
temperature), the steel, if it is not in a very massive form, 
will be fixed and retained completely in the " solid solution " 
condition. For practical reasons (connected with the 
prevention of cracking in the steel as a result, both of 
contraction and of the presence in it of a very large pro- 
portion of the strong and rigid solid solution), it is usual 
not to quench tool steel from a temperature quite as high 
as the theoretical hardening temperature. The most usual 
temperature to employ is that which is satisfactory for a 
0*0 per cent, carbon steel, i.e., about 740^ C. to 760^ C, 
so that, after hardening, the steel containing more than 
this proportion' of carbon consists of crystals of perfect 
solid solution surrounded by a more or less incomplete 
network, or film, of carbide. Steel possessing such a 
constitution is very hard indeed. The free carbide is 
exceedingly hard, while the solid solution is almost as 
hard as it is possible for any of the solid solutions, produced 
in commercial steels, to be made. 

After the carbon steel toob have been hardened, it is 
customary to temper them to a small extent, i.e., at a 
fairly low temperature. As is well known, it has been 
usuiJ for a great many years to control the tempering 
operation by making the colour of the oxide film, formed 
on the surface of the steel during tempering, an indicator 
of the temperature which has been attained by the tool. 
The actual range of temperatures covered by the colour 
indications, and the individual temperatures revealed by 
each colour in a normal instance, are approximately as 
shown in Table 70. 

All the tempering temperatures are quite low, and their 
effect upon the hardness of the steel is comparatively 
slight. It may be assumed that, unless the tempering 
temperature rises well above 230° C, there is but little 
decrease in the hardness of the steel. The principal effect 
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of the tempering is upon the toughness. The increased 
toughness is not easily shown by physical tests, but the 
effect of tempering upon the ductility and impact values 
of 100-ton nickel chromium steels, as shown in the curves 
in Fig. 63, indicates the kind of alteration in these same 
properties which takes place in the tool steels when 
tempered. An additional effect of tempering the hardened 
tool steels is the removal, in a considerable measure, 



TABLE 70. 
Thx Tbmpxratubi Ikdicatsd bt Dorbbnt Tskpxbiho 

COLOUBS. 



CokMuroflUm. 


Tramwrint 
Tempentue. 


Light straw 


230*0. 


Dark straw 


240*0. 


Yellow brown 


265*0. 


Reddish brown 


2S6*0. 


Purple 


275*0. 


Violet 


2S5*0. 


Cornflower blue 


2W*0. 


Pale blue 


210*0. 


Qrey 


220*0. 



of the mechanical strains which are necessarily put into 
the steel during hardening. These strains have been 
described in Chapter III, p. 76, and the way in which 
they are removed by tempering has been indicated in 
another place. Just the same effect is produced in the tool 
steels when they are tempered, and it is probable that the 
tempering operation is quite as valuable by reason of its 
removal of mechanical strains due to hardening, as for any 
other reason. 

The temperature employed for the tempering of the 
various tools differs according to the nature of the tool, 
and the work which it has to do. This means (as is evident 
from the compositions given in Table 69) that the tempering 
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temperature is varied according to the composition of the 
Bteel. No hard and fast rules can be laid down for the 
tempering temperature of the different steek used for 
making tools, as the shape and size of the tool have a 
decided influence upon the temperatures chosen (or rather 
upon the colour used, which is the usual way of choosing 
the temperature). After hardening and tempering, the 
tools are ready for use, apart from operations such as 
grinding, etc., which are matters outside the scope of this 
book. 

As is well known to users of carbon steel tools (or those 
tools which are really carbon steel, although they contain 
a small proportion — ^up to 2 per cent. — of allojing elements, 
such as tungsten or chromium), the durability of such 
tools is not very great. They cannot be used for machining 
at high speedjB, or with heavy cuts, without becoming 
softened. The softening is due, of course, to the fact that 
the tools, when at work, become heated to a comparatively 
high temperature by the heat produced by the friction 
inseparable from the work which they are performing. 
It is quite possible to heat a tool (at any rate on the 
cutting edge) during machining operations to a very high 
temperature, e.g., a dull red (about 600^0.), and this 
temperature will have a profound influence upon all the 
mechanical properties of the steel, including the hardness. 
The effect upon the mechanical properties of high carbon 
steel of re-heating to high temperatures can be clearly 
seen from the test figures given in Table 71. 

The values shown in Table 71 for the maximum stress of 
the steels which have been re-heated to high temperatures, 
show that such steels will not possess the hardness and 
cutting power required by machining tools. It must also 
be borne in mind that carbon steel tools do not recover 
their hardness, after cooling from the high temperatures 
produced by friction to the normal atmospheric tempera- 
ture. The only thing to do with carbon steel tools, after 
they have become soft, is to le-harden them, provided 
that their dimensions permit of such a treatment. To 
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find a material which would oveioome this defeot or weak- 
nesB of plain carbon steel tools, was the aim of numerous 
steelmakers and users of tools for many years, but it was 
not unto the employment of alloying elements in steel 
became fairly common that any good results were achieved. 
Different alloying elements were added to the steel in 
very varying proportions, but the one which first gave 
an indication of producing a steel which possessed the 



TABLE 71. 

Thb Mbghanical Pbopsbtibs, AiTBB Habdekikg AKB TsM" 

FEKmo, OF Stbel oontadong 

Cabbon 1 *06 per cent. 

Manganbsb 0*23 „ 



Heat Tmatment. 



Water-quenehed 820'' C 

Water-quenohed 820'' C, tempered 

MC'C. 

Water-quenohed 820* C, tempered 

OoO C •• •• 



Yield- 

^POlllt, 

tost per 
•q. m. 


Max. 

Stnai. 

tool per 

■q.m. 


Elonga- 
tion, 

%. 


50.6 


104-6 


NU 


61-6 


86-8 


6-1 


45*7 


64-7 


9-3 



Bedve- 

tion 
of Area, 

%. 



Nil 

13-8 



33-2 



right properties was tungsten. Between the years 1860 
and 1900» numerous steels were made containing different 
proportions of tungsten^ and results of varying value were 
obtained. It was found that the presence of both 
chromium and tungsten, in the same steel, produced dis- 
tinctly better results than the presence of either of them 
singly. The result was the evolution, about the year 
1900, of the modem high speed steel. This steel contains 
only a moderate proportion of carbon — ^i.e., about 0*6 
to * 7 per cent. — ^but has a very high proportion of tung- 
sten. The proportion of this element varies, in the latest 
steels, between approximately 12 and 18 per cent., the 
majority of the better class of. high speed steels containing. 
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approximately, the higher proportion. In addition to 
tungsten, the high speed steels contain a notable proportion 
of chromium, i.e., from 8 to 4*5 per cent. Almost all 
the high speed steds hare the same proportion of chromium. 
In some of the steels vanadium is present, in a proportion 
of about 1 or 1 * 26 per cent. The presence of this element 
makes no difference to the ordinary fundamental mechanical 
properties of the steel, but is stated, by the manufacturers 
of the steels to which it is added, to produce better results, 
in BO far as the cutting powers and durability of the steel 
are concerned. 

The outstanding advantage of high speed steel over 
plain carbon steel is that, even when heated to a high 
temperature (comparatively), it does not become unduly 
softened, and also that, after cooling from this relatively 
high temperature, the steel completely recovers its original 
hardness. There is, of course, a limit to the temperature 
to which the steel can be heated without becoming softened 
permanently, but this limiting temperature is very much 
higher than that to which the carbon steels can be heated 
with safety. It is quite possible to use, with satisfaction, 
high speed steels wUch have become heated to a dull red 
whilst working in a lathe. 

The difference in properties between the carbon steels 
and the high speed steels is not solely due to the differences 
in composition of the two types of steel. This really 
means that the two steels, despite the difference in com- 
position, do not display the remarkable difference in 
properties usually found if both steels are heat treated in 
the same way. In order to obtain the proper results 
from the high speed steels, they must be heat treated 
in quite a different way from that in which the carbon steels 
are usually treated. The difference in treatment is not 
merely one of the method of cooling, but of the temperatures 
employed. In the chapter on Alloy Steels the property 
of air hardening has been fuUy and completely described, 
in so far as it applies to nickel chromium and some other 
steels. The high speed steels also have air-hardening 
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propertiafl of muoh the same kind, as can be seen from the 
figures given in Table 72, showing the Brinell hardness 
numbers of high speed steels which have been cooled 
in air from temperatures between 800^0. and 1,100^ C. 
(It ifi to be noted that the high speed steel used for the 
tests quoted in Table 72 was originally in a soft condition, 
having been first tempered at a temperature near to 
800^0. before any tests were made upon it at all.) 

TABLE 72. 

Showing tee Bbinsll Habdnsss of High Spsbd Stxxl ajtxb 
Cooling in Am from Vabious Tebcpsbatubes. 



Tnoperatim from wbleh tiM 
8tMlwMCool«d,*a 


Brinell HudaeM Knaber. 


650 


241 


760 


248 


SCO 


248 


850 


248 


900 


376 


050 


430 


1,000 


477 


1,100 


477 



The test results given in Table 72 make it clear that high 
speed steel hardens in air in just the same way as the 
nickel chromium steels or the high chromium steels of 
the stainless type. A high speed steel hardened from a 
temperature of 1,000^ C. does not, however, make a good 
tool, and it would not show the characteristic property 
of high speed steel, namely, the capacity of resisting the 
softening effect of re-heating to a low red heat. In order 
to produce the true ** high speed " properties, the steel 
must be heated to a much higher temperature than 
1 ,000^ C, and must undergo a definite change of structure. 
This change can be appreciated easily from the two 
photo-micrographs, shown in Figs. 98 and 99, of a high 
speed steel which has been cooled in air from temperatures 

20 
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of 1,000* C. and of 1,300* C- respectiToly. The natare of 
the constitutional change is rather complex, and even at 
this date can hardly be said to be completely understood. 
It is, therefore, not desirable, besides being unnecessary, 
to enter into any account of it. The characteristic 
structure associated with the high speed properties, is 
produced by heating the steel to a temperature between 
1,200* C. and 1,300* C, and the constitution produced 
at this temperature, is retained by cooling the steel 
at a fairly rapid rate in the air, i.e., by cooling in 
an air blast. Not infrequently the steel is quenched 
in oil in order to ensure the necessary rapidity of 
cooling. 

The treatment required for the hardening of high speed 
steel is practically independent of the composition of the 
steel, provided that the chromium is over 3 per cent, and 
the tungsten more than 12 per cent. With a suitable 
carbon content, i.e., 0*6 to 0*7 per cent., variations of 
chromium and tungsten, within the limits actually found 
in the ordinary commercial steels, produce no appreciable 
diflference in the structure of the hardened steel. Such 
variations as do occur are variations of degree, and not of 
type, and are, therefore, of little interest to the engineer. 

After the high speed steels have been hardened, they 
can be heated to a comparatively high temperature 
without suffering any permanent loss of hardness. It is 
necessary, however, for some of the operations connected 
with the production of tools from these steels, that they 
be softened. This change can be effected by a process 
which is normally termed annealing, but which really is a 
tempering operation. This fact can be verified by com- 
paring the standard definition of annealing, as sanctioned 
by the British Engineering Standards Association and 
given on p. 39, with the temperatures used for hardening 
high speed steel, and those employed for the so-called 
'* annealing " of the steel. The softening, tempering, or 
so-called annealing of the steel, is effected by re-heating 
the steel to a temperature of about 800* C, and allowing 
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it to cool from this temperature either in air or in the 
furnace. Some makers prefer to retain the steel at 800^ C. 
for a very long time, and to cool it very slowly, i.e., in the 
furnace, while others merely heat the steel to the required 
temperature for an hour or so, and then allow it to cool 
in the air. The changes in hardness (as indicated by the 
Brinell test) produced by these treatments, are shown by 
the test results given in Table 73. 

TABLE 73. 

The Effect of Be-Hsatino to Various Temperatures upon 
THE Brinell Hardness of High Speed Steels. 



Heat Trefttmoit. 



Air cooled from 
Air cooled from 
Air cooled from 
Air cooled from 
Air cooled from 
Air cooled from 
Air cooled from 
Air cooled from 
Air cooled from 



1,100» C. 

1,100»C., 
1,100« C, 
I.IOO* C, 
1,100» C. 
1.100*^0., 
1,100*' C, 
I.IOO'C. 



tempered 
tempered 
tempered 
tempered 
tempered 
tempered 
tempered 
tempered 



600«C. 
600«C. 
700«C. 
750*» C. 
SOO^C. 
850" C. 
900'C. 
9WC. 



Brinell HardneH 


after CooUng In 


Air. 


Furnace. 


656 




512 


.. 


477 




286 




277 


260 


260 


248 


444 


207 


405 


mmmm 




235 



The softening process must necessarily be applied to the 
high speed steels at various stages of their manufacture. 
When they cool down after casting they are quite hard, 
and after they have been forged they are hard. In both 
cases, it is necessary, for the sake of the subsequent 
operations, to soften the steels. The process of tempering 
at 800^ C. provides the necessary softening treatment. For 
various reasons this process can be achieved more effec- 
tively if the steel, prior to heating at 800° C, is refined. 
The refining is effected by heating the steel to a temperature 
of about 950''C., and allowing it to cool in air. This 
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process hardens the steel (though it does not harden it 
in the sense that the steel is hardened for cutting purposes), 
as can be seen from the figures given in Table 72, and the 
steel softens and tempers much more readily when it has 
been treated in this way than when the treatment is 
omitted. 



APPENDIX A 

Thb Influbnob of Shasp Coksvbs and Scbatcosxs 

Ik many plaoes in the chapters of this book, reference has 
been made to the fact that the presence of a sudden change 
of section, a sharp comer, a tool mark, etc., in the surface of 
a part, produces, in the steel immediately surrounding, a con- 
siderable local increase of stress. The statement is also made, 
that this local increase of stress can be reduced to harmless 
proportions by making the radius of the comer sufficiently 
large, or the change of section sufficiently gradual. As these 
statements and references have been rather vague, it may be 
desirable to provide some more precise information regarding 
the mechanical effect of scratches and sharp comers. It has 
been known for a long time that the strength of a part is a£Eected 
by its shape, i.e., by the extent to which the comers and 
fillets are rounded off, but actual measurements of this increase 
of stress had not beoi made extensively until Ftofessor Coker 
developed his method of making a model of the part in glass 
or celluloid, and observing the stress distribution produced in it 
under varying conditions, by an examination of the interference 
figures produced when polarised light was passed through the 
model. By this device definite measurements could be made 
as to the stress produced in difiierent portions of the part, 
e.g., the stress produced round a hole punched in a plate. 
Another elegant mode of examination was that developed by 
Messrs. Taylor ft Griffiths, who employed the distortion of a 
soap film, which normally possessed the shape of a plane section 
of the part under investigation. By distorting this fihn (by 
inflation), the angle of inclination of the film to the normal 
at different positions could be observed and measured. The 
shape which the soap film takes when deformed, bears a definite 
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relationship to the stresses produeed in a body of similar cross- 
section when stressed in torsion, the variations in contour of 
the film corresponding to abnormal stress distribution in the 
steel. Griffiths has been able also to extend mathematically 
the results he has obtained experimentally, and to provide 
a great deal of information regarding the concentration of 
stress at different points of sections of varying shape. The 
soap film method has made it i>ossible to examine the 
effect of notches and scratches, and particularly to investigate 
the effect of differences in their contour. The mathematical 
investigation has been pursued also to deal with the effects 
of scratches, etc., when the stresses are other than the plain 
torsional ones whose behaviour can be observed in the actual 
experiments. The effect of scratches, etc., has been investi- 
gated mathematically by Inglis and others. 

All the results, both experimental and deduced, go to 
confirm the particular danger of sharp comers. The accu- 
mulation of stress at a plain comer which is perfectiy sharp 
is infinitely great. Such a comer is never met with in practice, 
though the bottom of a fatigue crack in steel approaches it 
very nearly (see below). As the radius of the comer is increased, 
the concentration of stress resulting from the change of section 
is lowered. As a typical case, that of a keyway in a propeller 
shaft or back axle may be considered. The stress in the steel 
at the comer at the bottom of the keyway can be brought 
down to only I -6 times that in the normal shaft by inserting 
a radius at the comer equal to one-filfth of the depth of the 
kejrway. If the radius at the comer is only one-tenth of the 
depth, the stress in the steel at this point becomes as high as 
2-32 times the stress in the normal shaft. (These figures are 
for torsional stresses.) Scratches or notches present somewhat 
different figures. It has been shown that the degree to which 
scratches aSeot the stress distribution is a function of their 
dei)th and the radius at the bottom. The effect also depends 
upon the angle of inclination of the sides of the notch. The 
direction of the scratch, in relation to the direction of application 
of the stress, also affects the degree to which the stresses are 
concentrated. The nature of the stress applied to the part 
has also an effect upon the extent to which the stresses are 
increased. If a is the depth of the notch, and r is the 
radius at its root, then the ratio of the stress in the steel 
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at the aides of the notch to that in the parts away from 
the notch is 



Vf= 



when the stress is torsional. The orientation of the scratch 
with respect to the stress, i.e., the angle which the scratch 
makes with the direction of the applied stresses, does not 
affect the magnitude of the increase of stress in parts which 
are stressed in torsion. If the part is stressed in tension, the 
increase of stress is more than when the part is stressed in 
torsion, the ratio of the increase to the normal parts being 



' + V'  



Parts stressed in tension are affected by the direction of the 
scratch in relation to the stress. If the notch makes an angle 
(9r/2 — 0) with the direction of the stress, then the stress is 
increased in the ratio 

l+2cos*«, /":l 



"J'r 



SO that for a scratch parallel to the direction of stress the increase 
of stress is nil. 

A particularly sharp kind of notch is that formed by cracks 
produced during heat treatment, and otherwise, which occur 
in steel parts. The radius at the root of such a crack may 
be, and usually is, exceedingly small (see Fig. 100, showing a 
photo-micrograph of one such crack). As a result, the steel 
at the root of the crack is stressed to a very high value, and 
consequently the crack easily spreads. 

In Fig. 101 is shown a photograph of a castellated shaft, 
in which the radius at the root of the splines was so sharp as to 
produce a dangerously sharp comer. At each of these sharp 
comers the stresses were concentrated to such a value as to 
produce a crack, which can be seen growing inwards from the 
comers. In actual practice, these cracks grew suflSciently for 
the shaft to be completely fractured. In Fig. 102 is shown 
a photograph of a crack which grew in a part simply as a 
consequence of the stresses produced during quenching, and 
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oonoentrated at Uie oomparatively sfaaip oomer produoed by 
the baae of a forging lap. 

Mention has been made pievionaly, but the statement will 
easily bear repetition, that in a part stressed steadily in one 
direction, e.g., a continuous tensile stress, the effect of the 
sharp comer may be avoided, or neutralised, by the local, incom- 
plete, failure of the steel at that sharp comer. If tiie stress 
is sufficiently concentrated in the steel, by the presence of a small 
radius at a change of section, it may rise to a value higher than 
the yield-point of the steeL If this occurs, then the steel at 
the smaU radius will commence to flow, and will probably 
distort in such a way that the radius, at the point which is 
stressed to the greatest value, is increased. The stress is 
therefore automatically reduced, and the complete failure, 
i.e., the fracture, of tiie steel is avoided. In order that this 
neutralising readjustment shall take place properly, the steel 
must possess a fair value of elongation and reduction of area, 
i.e., ductility, so that it may flow sufficiently to take up its 
new form witii comparative ease. 

If the stress upon the part is not always applied in the same 
direction, e.g., always in tension, but is alternating or fluc- 
tuating in direction or magnitude, the adjustment by distortion 
or plastic flow will not occur. 
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Yoimo's Modulus of ELAsnomr 

It is often stated that the only properties of steel which are 
of real importance to the engineer designer are the elastic limit 
and the modulus of elasticity. How true this may be the 
author is not jxrepared to say, but whether or not the statement 
is completely accurate, it is a fact that the modulus of elasticity, 
** E/' is of great importance. It is generally assumed that 
'* E " is a constant for all kinds of steel, and that its value 
is round about 12,800 in ton-inch units. It seems difficult 
to believe that " E ** really is quite constant for all kinds of 
steel, when the variations in structure, constitution, and com- 
position are taken into account. It seems very much more 
probaUe that " E ** varies somewhat in value, but that its 
variations are not very great. The accurate determination 
of " E " is by no means easy. It involves the very precise 
measurement of small lengths, and quite small errors in the 
measurements may lead to very considerable errors in the 
values obtained for the modulus. Some very accurate and 
careful experiments in connection with the value of " E," have 
recently been made upon steel strip which is likely to have been 
in the most satisfactory condition as regards homogeneity. 
This strip had been cold rolled and afterwards blued at various 
temperatures. The results were very carefully verified, and it 
was found tiiat the value of ** E '' in these specimens was by 
no means constant. Furthermore, it was found that the 
variations were in no way arbitrary, but that the value of " E " 
bore a distinct relationship to the temperature at which the 
steel had been blued. In these tests the value of *' E " varied 
from 11,600 to 13,900 in ton-inch units, the maximum variation 
being, therefore, about 20 per cent, of the average value. A 
number of other tests upon steel strip, some of it hardened 
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by quenohing, and tempered, some of it hardened by cold work, 
and blaed, gave maximum and minimum yalues of ^* E " of 
13,800 and 11,700. In view of these tests it may be considered 
that it is at least probable that the modulus of elasticity of 
steel IB not quite oonstant, and that a fair statement of its 
value would be 12,800 plus and minus 1,000 in ton-inch units. 
For certain parts of engines, particularly the sjnings of petrol 
engines, the value of ** E ** at temperatures other than atmo- 
spheric is of importance. The determination of *' E " at elevated 
temperatures has not been investigated at all thoroughly. Some 
experiments by Lea at temperatures up to 500^ C. have been 
made with interesting results. A r6sum6 of these results is given 
in Table 74. 

TABLE 74. 

The EmccT of Tebipb&aturb upon Tounq's 

Modulus of Stbsl. 



Tempemiora of Steel. 



800* C. 
400* C. 
600^ C. 



Modnlm of SlutieHy of Iflld Sted. 
torn per aq. inch. 



10,000 
S,600 
4,000 
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Thb Pbopbrtibs of Stebls at High Tbmperattrbs 

The development of internal combustion engines has led to 
the subjection of steel parts, working in mechanical construc- 
tions of certain types, to temperatures very decidedly above the 
normal. Probably the valves in a petrol engine of high brake- 
horse-power and mean effective pressure, particularly if the 

TABLE 75. 

ThK GhBIQCAL CoifPOSITION OF THE SteSLS WHOSE TeST 

Results abe Quoted m Tables 76, 77, akd 78. 



steel. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



CarboD, 





•30 





71 





45 





67 





46 





36 


1 


08 





64 


1 


09 





•29 





•60 





36 





•67 





•29 



Haaganeie, 



r 











46 
05 
08 
00 
07 











43 
95 
43 
51 
46 



Nickel. 

%. 


Chroinliiiii« 

%. 


TimateB, 

/0< 








— 


3-86 


17-30 


.«_ 


8-75 


15-73 


— 


3-70 


13-56 


'— 


3*62 


13*08 


0*23 


11-2 


^-~ 


0-50 


131 


.— . 


0-43 


6-3 


_ 


0-42 


6*3 


-« 


3-22 


008 


— 


1-99 


0*35 




-^ 


2-75 




-^ 


3- 13 


— 


3-90 


M4 


— 



engine is air cooled, are heated to as high a temperature as 
any steel part in an engine ever reaches, during the performance 
of its normal duty. It is desirable, therefore, to ascertain 
what aie the properties of the various steels at high tempera- 
tures. For this purpose a very large number of tests have 
been made, at temperatures between 600^ C. and 1,000^ C, upon 
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Bteeb of ahnoat all the oompoations likely to be used or tried 
in valves. The teste included tensile, notched bar, and BrineU 
tests, and some of the results obtained are given in Tables 75 
to 78.1 

TABLE 76. 

Ths Maxohtm Stbbss in Tons peb Squabb Ikgh of Ddtfebbnt 

Stsbls at High Txmpxraturbs. 



steel 
Number 



1 
8 
3 

4 

6 

S 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



Steel DeMripdoo. 



Plain carbon 

Ht^ tongaten, high carbon 
High tungsten, low carbon 
Low tongBien, high carbon 
Low tungsten, low carbon 
High chromium, low carbon 
High chromium, high carbon 
Low chromium, low carbon 
Low chromium, high carbon 
8 % nickel, low carbon 
3 % nickel, high carbon 
3 % chromium, low carbon 
3 % chromium, high carbon 
Nickel chromium 



Tenpeiatiire of SpedmeUt *0» 



700. 


800. 


8S0. 


•oa 


060. 


6' 15 


_ 


_ 


3-7 


^^^^ 


17 


•7 


10-3 


11-1 


8-8 


6-6 


16 


6 


.— 


— 


6-3 


— 


16 


9 


.— 




7-6 


— 


14 


•7 


7-1 


9-6 


7-4 


— 


12 


1 


6-6 


— 


4-8 


40« 


16 


1 


8-6 


9-6 


7-6 


6-5 


17 





■1  


->~ 


7-06 


<— 


18 


6 


— 


— 


7-6 


— 





4 


— . 


-— 


3-9 


— 


11 


6 




— 


4-6 


— 


8 


6 


— 


<— . 


4-2 


— 


11- 


7 


— 


— 


4-9 


— 


10 


6 


70 


6*4 


4-6 


3-5 



TABLE 77. 

Thb Bbinbll Habdnbss Numbbbs (Dbtbbminbd by Pbofbssob 
Edwabds' Impact Bbinbll Mbthod) of Tdngstbn 
Stbbls at High Tbmpbbatubbs. 



steel 
Number. 



2 
3 

4 
6 



Brfaddl Nomber of Sted si Tempeimtore * C. 



1 

2oa 

1 


400. 


600. 


7oa 


750. 


600. 


193 


170 


149 


131 


129 


119 


200 


149 


121 


no 


107 


98 


219 


166 


162 


168 


143 


118 


207 


164 


129 


123 


116 


109 



85a 



101 



109 
96 



^ For a complete account of the experiments see Aitohison* Joum. 
InH. Automobile JSngineen, 1919. 

> Tsmperatuvs of this specimen 976*0. 
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TABLE 78. 



Thb Notcsbd Bab Valus is Kxloosammbtbbs of DmaBBMT 

Stbils at High Tehpsbatubxs. 



Steel 


Temperature of Specimen, * C. 


Number. 


15. 


100. 


200. 


800. 


400. 


600. 


2 


0-91 


1-95 


3-60 


30 


3-20 


3-00 


4 


M6 


20 


2-95 


2-80 


3*20 


2-96 


3 


1*42 


4-3 


6-0 


90 


9-3 


8-0 


6 


3*1 


7-4 


8*1 


9*1 


8-7 


8-2 


6 


6-8 


6-92 


6*92 


7-30 


8*43 


7-40 


7 


M2 


1-43 


2-76 


2-46 


304 


2-81 


Steel 


Tempenture d SpedBMo, * 0. 


Kmnber. 


60a 


700. 


7&a 


800. 


860. 


9oa 


2 


300 


2-67 


_ 


3-62 


^^^ 


3-92 


4 


3-4 


3*3 


— 


4-2 


-— 


7-5 


3 


7-5 


8-0 


— 


9-2 


^ 


9-6 


6 


8-9 


8-8 


— 


16-0 


-— 


16*8 


6 


6-92 


6-66 


7-28 


8-68 


9-11 


14-00 


7 


3-33 


2*85 


3-19 


3-46 


4-02 


6-26 
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Pbofbssos Robebtson's Axial Loading Shackles 

Ik ordinary oommercial tension testing it is always assumed that 
the stress produced is uniformly distributed across the section, 
i.e., that the load is applied in the longitudinal axis through 
the centre of gravity of the specimen. This cannot be quite 
true with the methods usually adopted of holding the specimens. 
Wedge grips cannot possibly give a uniform distribution with 
ductile materials. When collar ends are used, the holders 
usually rest in spherical seatings, which are, however, necessarily 
so large that the possible friction moment is a large one. The 
defects of ordinary grips are much more obvious with short 
small specimens, and with brittle materials. Considerable 
trouble has frequently arisen from the utterly false character 
of the tension results when dealing with hard materials. In 
general, it may be said that with ordinary grips the value of 
the elastic limit, yield-point, and modulus of elasticity tend to 
be low for all ductile materials, and for brittle materials the 
maximum stress may also be considerably below the real value. 

A type of shackle which has been very successfully developed 
by Professor Robertson to overcome these defects is shown 
in Fig. 103. The holder, into which the specimens are screwed, 
has a steel ball, which is accurately centred in the centare line 
of the tapped hole into which the specimens are screwed. This 
ball rests on a piece of hardened steel fixed on a bar which is 
attached to the ordinary shackle of the machine. The essential 
point in construction is that the hole which is to take the ball 
holder should be machined at the same setting, and concentric 
with the hole which is to take the specimen. 

With this type of shackle very smaU test pieces of all kinds 
of materiak have been tested successfully. 
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AvBBT " IzoD " Impact Testiko Maghinb 

Thb machine oonasts of a heavy baee, on to which aie bolted 
two standards which support the fulcrum of a heavy pendulum 
The base also contains the vice, which holds the specimen which 

is to be tested (Kg. 104). 

The pendulum, which weighs 60 pounds, swings on baU 
bearings, and develops a kinetic energy of 120 ft.-lb., wnee 
it falls verticaUy through 2 feet. The specimen is gnpped, 
in the fashion of a cantUever. in a vice let into the base plate. 
The vice is secured and tightened by means of a hand lever. 
When fixed in position the root of the noteh of the specunen 
is level with the top of the vice. The noteh faces the pendulum 
before the blow. In order to ensure that exactly the same 
energy shaU be developed by the pendulum in ito downward 
motion every time that a specimen is broken, it is held m its 
initial position by a locking device which is attached to one 
of the standards. The pendulum, therefore, always commences 
its fan from a definitely fixed height relative to the teat piece. 
On reteaaing the locking device, the pendulum swings and breaks 
the test piece, the striking point of the head of the pendulum 
being a hardened steel knife edge- After breaking the test 
piece, the pendulum continues to swing through an arc, which 
is greater or smaller according to the energy absorbed by the 
fracture of the specimen, and in doing so moves an idle pointer 
over a scale graduated to indicate directly the energy in ft. -lb. 
required to fracture the test piece. 

To check the accuracy of the machine it is necessary to 
ascertain that the pendulum weighs fiO lb. and falls through 
a vertical height of 2 feet. It is essential that the knife edge 
of the pendulum strikes the test piece at the correct distance 
above the top of the vice (i.e., 22 mm. when the standard spedmen 
shown in Fig. 42 is employed). It is also essential that the 
suspension of the pendulum shall be as frictioidess as it can 
be made, so that no unduly large proportion of the energy of 
the blow is utilised in oveiicoming friction in the bearings. 
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G&ABF7 PlNDXTLUM ImPAOT TxSTIHO ICAOHnni 

Thbbb are two tjrpes of this maohine, the larger having a 
power of 250 or 300 kilogrammetres and being eleotrioally 
controlled, the smaller having a power of 30 kilogrammetreB 
and being operated by hand. The latter type is illustrated in 
Fig. 46. 

As the general principles of both types are the same, a 
description of the smaller machine will suffice to illustrate 
them. 

The Charpy hand-operated machine consists of a rigid base 
and two vertical brackets cast in one piece. The brackets 
support a pendulum at their upper ends, which rotates freely 
about a horizontal shaft mounted in ball bearings. The pen- 
dulum can be raised to a known height, and retained there by 
means of a trigger mechanism. The test piece, suitably notched 
(see Fig. 43, which gives the principal diiaipffisions of a Mesnager 
test piece), is so placed upon rigid horiaeontal supports that 
the notch is midway between them, and facing directly away 
from the pendulum knife edge. These supports are so arranged 
that when the pendulum is in its free position of repose, the 
knife edge (which is practically situated at the centre of gravity 
of the moving part) is just in contact with the test piece, and 
the notch of the latter is directly in the line of swing of the 
pendulum. A suitable gauge is provided, by means of which 
the above positions can be verified. 

In order to carry out the test the trigger is released, and 
the pendulum, after breaking the spedmen^ rises to a certain 
height, depending upon the amount of energy required to 
fracture the specimen. In rising, the pendulum carries an 
idle pointer over the graduated scale. A hand-operated brake 
is situated in the base of the machine, which can be used to 
stop the oscillations of the pendulum. 

21 
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This machine can also be lued for oarrjring out tensile tests 
by screwing the test piece into the body of the penduliun. The 
test pieces are fitted with a cross-bar, which strikes two stops 
(attached to the frame of the machine) when the pendulum is 
at the lowest point of its path. 

The energy required to fracture a grooved impact test piece 
can be obtained as follows : 

Let P be the weight of the pendulum, 

d the length of the pendulum to the centre of gravity, 
S the angle of descent, 
Y the angle of ascent. 

Then the energy available at the moment of impact 

»Pd(l — cos8)»a 
Similarly, the energy available immediately after impact 

= Pd(l — cos y) = p. 
Hence the energy absorbed by the fracture of the test piece 

«a-/5-(a+/) 

where a s= the energy absorbed by the acceleration of the 

broken test piece, 
/ = the energy absorbed by friction. 

It is admitted that the fragments of the test piece assume 
the same velocity as the pendulum striker edge immediately 
after impact. Let this velocity be V, and the weight of the 
test piece be p. Then the energy absorbed by the acceleraticm 

of the test piece = Jp-— 

[but V* = 2gA where * = d(l — cosy)] 
and therefore / = pd{l — cos y) 

In order to determine the amount of energy absorbed by 
mechanical friction and air resistance, first release the trigger, 
and note the angle reached by the pendulum after one complete 
oscillation. 

r Let A and B be the angles before and after one complete 
oscillation. Then the work absorbed by friction in one 
oscillation 

= Td (cos B — cos A), 
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and henoe the work absorbed by the downward swing of the 
pendulum, i.e., through an angle 8 



^ ,/co6 B — cos A\ 

» Td[ — - — j 



which is constant as long as the angle 8 is kept constant. Now 
the angle of ascent y varies with different test pieces. Hence 
a series of values for the work absorbed by friction on the 
upward swing must be obtained. This is effected by allowing 
the pendulum to swing freely, and noting the angle of ascent 
at each complete oscillation, until the pendulum comes to rest. 
Let Ai and Bi be any two consecutive angles of ascent. Then, 
as above, the work absorbed by friction on the upward swing 
of the pendulum 

Tj ,/cos Bi — cos Ai\ 

= Pd^ — J 

Then the energy absorbed by the fracture of the test piece 

- Pi(l - C088) - Pi(l - cosy) - Pd p^;^*^^ ) 

_ p^^cosBi-ooeAi^ _ ^^^ _ ^^ ^^ 

For calculating the shock tensile test, the method is identical 
with that shown above, with the exception that the weight P 
of the pendulum is augmented by the weight of the test piece 
and cross-bar before fracture, and by half the weight of the 
test piece after fracture, and that there is no acceleration of the 
fractured test piece. 
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STAirtoir Bxpsatid-Blow Impact Tismta MAomini 

Lf ihiB maohine a suitable spednieii k jdaoed on knife edges, 
4| inches apart, and subjected to bloiro from a falling top nntfl 
it breaks. The rate of stressing is ajqproximately 100 bfewa 
per minate. The specimen is 0*50 inch in diameter, and 
round the middle of its length a V-notoh, 0*05 inch deep, 
is cut ciroumferentially. The specimen is rotated through an 
angle of 180^ between each blow by means of a suitaUe link 
motion. The height through which the striking tup falls can 
be varied, and may be an3rth]ng from to 3( inches. The 
tup is actuated by a suitably designed cam, which completes 
two revolutions to every one of the crank which produces the 
link motion. 

The number of blows struck is registered by a counter, and 
when the specimen breaks, the tup strikes a small bell orank 
lever which breaks the circuit of the driving motor, and thua 
stops the machine. 

Dr. Stanton points out that the machine may be used satis* 
f actorily in one of two ways. Since the height of fall of the 
tup may be altered considerably, the number of blows required 
to produce fracture is exceedingly variable. The two proper 
ways of using the machine, as shown by Dr. Stanton, are : 
(1) when the height of fall is very large, and when, therefore, 
the number of blows required to break the piece is very small ; 
and (2) when the height of fall is very small, and when, 
therefore, the number of blows delivered is very great. Under 
the former conditions, the number of blows for fracture being 
less than 500, the results obtained are stated to approximate 
to those of a sinj^e-blow impact test. Under the latter con- 
ditions, the number of blows for fracture being greater than 
100,000, the results obtained are in the order of the fatigue 
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ranges of the materiak m determined in a Wfihler fatigue test. 
It is jnraotioally impossible to interpret the results obtained 
in those tests, so frequently made during the war, in which the 
height of fall of the hammar was such that fracture was pro- 
duced after about 4»000 to 6,000 blows. Such conditions 
should, therefore, not be employed, as the machine was never 
intended to be used in that way. 

The Cambridge and P^ul Instrument Company have brought 
out a modified and improved form of the above machine, of 
which the following is a detailed description : 

'*The general appearance of the machine is shown in 
Fig. 105, and lig. 106 is a diagrammatic sketch of the hammer 
and lifting gear. Referring to these figures, the machine is 
fitted with a cone-pulley A, so that it can be driven by a belt 
from a line shaft or small electric motor. One end of the 
spindle driven by this cone-puUey carries a crank B, which 
iB connected to the lifting rod C. This lifting rod is supported 
on a roller D, at some point in its length, so that the circular 
motion imparted to the rod at the crank end causes it to rock 
and slide on the roller. Thus an oval path, shown dotted in 
Fig. 106, is traced by the free end of the lifting rod. At this 
end the rod is bent at right angles, so that on the up-stroke 
it engages with and lifts up the hammer head E. This hammer 
head is fixed to the rod F, which is hinged at the end O. Having 
reached the top of its path, the lifting rod C moves forward, 
disengages with the hammer, which then falls freely on to the 
specimen H under test. 

'* This cycle is repeated from 70 to 100 times a minute. The 
height through which the haajner falls can be varied by moving 
the roller D along a scale M, which is calibrated to read directly 
the vertical height through which the haajner falls. Adjust- 
ment can be made by this means up to a maximum of 3| inches 
(90 mm.). 

" The specimen H is usually about I inch (12 mm.) in diameter, 
with a groove about 0*06 inch deep turned in it at its centre 
to ensure its fracture at this point in its length. It is sup- 
ported on knife edges 4| inches (114 nun.) apart, the hammer 
striking it midway between these knife edges. The knife edges 
are cut slightly hollow, and a finger spring K holds one end 
of the specimen in place. The other ^id is held in a chuck, 
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whioh is hinged in suob a maoner that it does not take any 
portion of the hammer blow, all of which oomes on the knife 
edges. 

" The specimen remains stationary whilst the blow is struck, 




but between the blows it is turned through ao an^ of 180°. 
The mechanism for taming the iqtecimen through tiiis angle 
is shown in Fig. 107. The wheel J is rotated uniformly by 
means of a ohain drive, making*one complete revolution for 



every two blows of the hammer. This wheel is connected 
through a spring S to the chuck holding the specimen, and, 
whilst the hammer is making the stroke, this spring is being 
compressed, the specimen being prevented from rotating by 
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means of the lever L, which is held in contact with the stop T. 
After the blow is struck, the arm O, travelling round with the 
wheel Jy releases the stop T by one oif the pins P, which engages 
with the projection B of the stop. 

*' A revolution counter to register the number of blows struck 
is fixed to the bed plate of the instrument. When fracture 
occurs the specimen falls away, and the hammer head continues 
to fall, first tripping an electric switch, and finally coming 
to rest on a steel stop-pin H. The electric switch should be 
eonnected in the driving motor circuit, so that immediately 
it is tripped the motor will stop/' 



APPENDIX H 
Haigh Altbbnatxno-Stbbss Txstino Maohinx 

In fatigue-testing xnaohines, several important advantages 
are gained by stressing the steel alternately in tension and 
compression, instead of stressing by bending. These advantages 
are : (1) That since the whole crossHsection of the test piece 
and a considerable length is subjected to the full range of stress, 
a larger volume of metal is tested. The result gives, therefore, 
a more reliable indication of the fatigue limit ; (2) That the 
result is not quite so dependent upon the rough or smooth 
finish of the specimen ; (3) That since the test piece need not 
have a shoulder to localise the zone of mayimum stress, the value 
of the stress may be deduced -with greater accuracy ; (4) That 
the stress cycle may be varied at will, to alternate between 
equal or unequal intensities of pull and push. On the other 
hand, there are disadvantages, the main one being the difficulty 
of designing a testing machine capable of measuring, with 
accuracy, stresses which are alternating between direct pull and 
direct push, with such a high frequency of reversal as is essential 
for rapid testing. 

In the electro-magnetic fatigue-testing machine designed by 
Professor Haigh of Greenwich, the range of stress can be measured 
with accuracy, although the frequency of reversal is exceedingly 
rapid. The standard size in which this machine is manu- 
factured gives a range of load (from tension to compression) 
of 1^ tons, and the frequency of reversal is usually 2,000 complete 
cycles per minute. 

The sectional drawing in Fig. 108 shows the general arrange- 
ment of the machine. 

The upper end of the test piece T is screwed into an adjustable 
head, in which it is rigidly held. The lower end of the test 
piece is cozmected with the laminated armature A of an alter- 
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Dating electro-magnet. The laminated magnets M and N, of 
U-ehaped profile, are supplied ^rith two-phase eurrent, in 
" quadrature," by means of a small alternator driven by a motor 
taking about one^half horse-power, and giving a sine-wave 
E.M.F. The pull of these magnets attracts the armature 
alternately upwards and downwards. 

It is characteristic of such a system that the magnetic pull 
produced (which pulsates with douMe the frequency of the 
electric current) is proportional to the square of the ratio between 
the voltage and the frequency, i.e., 

E\2 



-Hf) 



where F is the force produced, E is the voltage of the magnetic 
circuit, and c is the frequency of the alternating current suj)- 
plied. This relationship holds good so long as the leakage 
flux is a constant proportion of the whole flux. In practice, 
the leakage flux is proportional to the gap between the armatmne 
and magnet, and to the width of the periphery of the vibrator, 
whilst the useful flux is proportional to the area of the vibrator. 
It foUows, therefore, that it is important to work with an 
approximately constant gap. A large machine (in which the 
ratio of the periphery to the area is small) ia consequentiy easier 
to design than a small one. 

A smaU coU of fine wire is wound on a frame which is fixed 
close to, and round the edges of, each pole face, and is connected 
directiy to an instrument somewhat similar to a sensitive 
alternating voltmeter, which acts like the secondary winding 
of a transformer. Each coil is so introduced that the voltmeter 
readings, from which the load or stress ia deduced, are as free 
from leskage errors as possible, and the instrument is arranged 
to give readings which are independent of the variations in 
the speed of the alternator. 

For a given flux density, the magnetising current is directiy 
proportional to the mean length of the air gap. Hence the 
pulls of the two magnets M and N (in opposite directions) are 
equal when the air gaps (between the armature A and each pole 
face) are equal, provided that the leakage flux in each is the 
same. The armature can be raised or lowered, and hence the 
gaps adjusted, by turning the hand-wheel H, which raises or 
lowers the test piece, to the lower end of which the armatmie 
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18 connected. The adjustment ia correct when a differential 
ammeter connected to both phases reads zero, showing that 
the currents in the two phases are equal. When this condition 
exists, the armature is adjusted so as to vibrate midway between 
the two magnets. The range of variation of load is double 
the pull of either magnet acting alone, because, the two-phase 
E.M.F.'s being in quadrature, the pull of one magnet is at its 
maximum when that of the other is zero, and vice versa. 

The scale of the measuring instrument is standardised by 
comparing its readings with those of a sensitive optical eztenso- 
meter attached to a standard test piece. The voltage and 
frequency being measured simultaneously, the calibration 
constant k can be determined from the equation given above, 
namely, 

Since eddy currents in the laminations cannot be avoided, and, 
as they are proportional to the frequency, and the puU is pro- 
portional to the square of the flux, it is necessary to determine 
the values of the constant k over a wide range of conditions. 

In order to give lateral guidance to the armature, and to keep 
its faces parallel to those of the pole pieces, light steel springs 
GO are used in preference to lubricated guides, which might 
cause a large and variable amount of friction. The tautness 
of the guide springs also ensures the absence of bending stresses 
in the specimen. 

An important feature of the machine is the means adopted 
to ensure that the inertia forces, absorbed in accelerating and 
decelerating the mass of the armature, are not included as a part 
of the measured stress. If this were not done, a correction of 
some 6 per cent, would have to be applied when calculating 
the stress range in the specimen. The armature A is supported 
on a stiff spring S, located below the lower magnet N, and secured 
to the bame of the machine. The stiffness of the spring 8 
can be readily adjusted by moving the clamping saddles (X! 
inwards or outwards, so that the moving system (without a test 
piece in the machine) vibrates in resonance with the magnetic 
pull, and is approximately equal to the frequency at which 
the fatigue test is to be performed. The initial tension or 
compression in the spring S can be so adjusted, by means of the 
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joks B» that the test jdeoe is Bli esse d , if so desirad^ between 
Qnequsl intensities of poll end posh, the magnets still being 
snpi^ed with equal voltages in qosdratuxe. 

llie adjosting hand-whMl H aotnates a wonn-gear and sorew 
in the npper part of tlie machine, tiins raising or lowering the 
holder which takes the npper end of the test piece T. A doaUe 
nut, carrying a spring loaded to a greater valne than the mazimnm 

compressive load on the test piece, is so arranged that the 
mechanism is free from backlash and chatter, although it is 
readily adjusted by hand. Ab the whole of the upper gear D 
can be raised or lowered relatively to the magnets or armature, 
test pieces of non-standard dimensionw can be employed when 
so desired. It is also possible to place a small electric furnace 
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around the test piece, while under load, if it is desired to test 
at elevated temperatures. 

As the '* circuit of stress " is self-contained within the machine, 
no appreciable vibration is transmitted to the foundation. 
When the test piece breaks, the current is automatically switched 
off by means of a small contact which actuates the " no-voltage " 
relay of the motor. An automatic counter records the number 
of cycles endured by each specimen, and the wave form of 
the magnetic pull is checked by means of a small search coil 
wound round a pole piece and connected to an oscillograph. 

Fig. 109 shows the form of test piece used. The dimensions 
shown are the minimum sizes, recommended for high tensile 
steels. The screwed ends run down to the cylindrical mid- 
portion in a fine taper with smooth transition curves, thus 
avoiding loccdisation of stress, and, consequently, ensuring 
fracture in the middle portion of the test piece. 
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Bbinill BaIiL Txst Maohinb 

This machine was devised by A. J. Brinell in 1900. The 
test consists in forcing, by means of a hydraulic press, a hardened 
steel ball into the surface of the object under test, by means 
of a fixed load. 

Fig. 110 is from a photograph of the normal type of machine 
in general use. 

The whole of the mechanism is held together in a rigid frame. 
The hydraulic press carries a downwardly acting ram, at the 
lower end of which is suitably attached a hardened steel ball k. 
A somewhat thick mineral oil is fed into the oil container and 
press cylinder, through the funnel <, which contains a fine sieve 
for filtering the oil. The pressure is generated by closing the 
valve V, and operating a small hand-pump, the air in the press 
cylinder escapiDg through the valve a. 

The ram works without packing, as the Motion caused by 
such an expedient would impair the efficiency of the machine. 
Leakage is almost entirely prevented by the accurate fitting 
of the ram in the press cylinder. The small quantity of fluid 
which passes through collects in the vessel d, and is returned 
periodically to the press cylinder through the funnel I. A 
pressure gauge is attached for registering the pressure attained, 
but as it is not possible to rely on the gauge remaining per- 
manently accurate, the machine is provided with a dead weight 
control, which limits the maximum pressure obtainable to what 
is required for the test. This control consists of a steel ball 
which fits cloeely in the small tube a. The ball is held down 
through the pressure of a small steel rod, having a cup-shaped 
end, and supporting a cross-bar provided with hangers for 
weights. The tube a communicates with the press cylinder, 
and when the pressure causes the ball to lift, forms a 
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piston Trith a tfa verae limited by the length of the tube a. 
The oro0fr-ber ia loaded aooording to the pttMs ore desired, and 
as long as the piston ** floats'* (forming a minato hydraulic 
aeoumQlator)» the desiied pto s s oie is maintained. The matiorial 
to be tested is plaoed on the {Kess table S, which is raised, by 
means of the hand-wheel r, ontQ the material comes in contact 
with the baD i, the valve t; having first been opened to ensore 
that aU piessuie is released. 

The normal siie of ball nsed is 10 mm. diameter, and pressores 
can be obtained in intervals of 500 from 500 to 3,000 kilo- 
grams. 
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Dbbihon '* Habdnbss Tbstino " Machikb 

The action of the Derihon hardnefls testiiig machine is based 
upon the elasticity of the material of which the frame is con- 
structed. The section shown in Fig. Ill illustrates the general 
arrangement of the portable type of Deiihon machine, and is 
useful for demonstrating the action of the frame. 

The downward movement of the ball plunger is effected 
by depressing the hand-lever. This lever rotates the smaller 
gear wheel, which, in turn, rotates a larger gear wheel, to the 
spindle of which a cam is attached. This cam acts upon a 
roller carried by the upper end of the ball plunger, which is 
thereby depressed. The effect of pressing the hardened steel 
ball upon the test piece is to cause the frame to distort elas- 
ticaUy, and to open to an amount which is proportional to the 
pressure exerted. The frame is never stressed beyond its elastic 
limit. The pressure thus exerted is registered by means of a 
needle pointer, attached to the frame, which moves over a 
suitably graduated scale carried on the outer, non-stressed and, 
therefore, immovable cover of the machine. 

The photograph shown in Fig. 112 illustrates a machine 
suitable for workshop use, being the one usually employed. 
This type weighs approximately half a ton as against the 
19^ lb. of the portable outfit. 

In the larger machine the hand-lever, gear wheels, and cam 
are done away with, the pre ss ure of the hardened steel bail 
upon the test piece being obtained by means of a heavy circular 
wei|^t, seen in the rear of the machine near the base. This 
weight is connected to a windlass, by a steel cable which passes 
over a pulley carried on the lever seen immediately above the 
weight. The load of the wei^^t is applied to the ball plunger 
by this lever, by rotating the windlass and so raising the weight. 
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Id Older that tba load ihftll be ifipUed emily end gndodly, 
tlie whole hum of the mi^t is mppwted by a b(dt (oo wfakb 
it is pivoted), irtiioh rwta in tba main frame whilat the load 
IB at rest. On rotating the windlaM, a gradually increaiing 
proportion of the mast of the wei^t is tnosferred from the 
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boU to the wire cable and henoe to the lerer, natjl, ^en the 
bolt mores npTardi in the vertloal slot shown in tJw side of 
the maohins, the i^iole man of the weight is bone by the 
lever. The upper loaded lever is merely for the pmpoee of 
teeping the yoke, which receives the full pressure of tlte loading 
aim, in a vertical po«iti<»i. 
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Johnson Ball-Habdnbss Testing Maghinx 

Thx essential difference between this type of baD-hardness 
testing machine and the original Brinell maohine^ is in the 
apparatus devised for appl3dng» and, if necessary, maintaining 
for any desired length of time, a constant pre-determined 
pressure upon the specimen to be tested. This is effected as 
follows : 

Figs. 113 and 114 are side elevation and plan, respectively, 
of the machine. The apparatus is carried in a foundation 
framework formed upon a bed plate, on which is supported tiie 
material to be tested. Above this bed plate is located a screw- 
threaded spindle E, carrying, at its lower end, a socket in which' 
is fitted the hardened steel ball A. The spindle E is carried 
by a lever D, by means of a pivotally secured nut, and is 
cushioned by a spring, arranged between the nut and a tapered 
washer engaging an aperture in the casing. One end of the 
lever D is connected with an eccentric strap, co-operating with 
an eccentric C, mounted in ball bearings, and adapted to be 
rotated by means of a hand-lever B. Both the lever B and 
eccentric C are carried upon a shaft. The other end of the 
lever D is connected with an eccentric strap, co-operating with 
the eccentric F mounted in ball bearings and carried by a shaft. 
Upon this shaft is mounted a lever G, the free end of which 
carries a weight H, the amount of which is proportioned to 
the leverage, in a manner which is dependent upon the value 
of the pre-determined mairimum pressure to be applied by 
the hardened steel ball. The material to be tested (which 
must have a smooth flat surface) is placed on the table I, and 
the spindle C adjusted until the ball A comes in contact with 
the smooth flat surface of the specimen. 

On rotating the lever B and eccentric C, the hardened steel 

22 
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ball is foroed, under a pfe-deteimiiied pre a su re, into the niaterial 
to be tested, thioufl^ the medium of the leTer B. The load is 
regulated and applied by means of the eooentric F, together 
with the attaehed leyer G and weight. Should the preasoxe tend 
to rise above the pre^termined Talue, there would immediately 
be an upward movement of the lever G. The amount of 
upward movement nmy be limited by a suitable stop. In ofder 
to ensure that the lever shall not reach the stop, in operation, 
and thus allow of the application of a pressure greater than 
the pre-determined maTimum, a pawl J is mounted upcm 
the casing, and adapted to oo-operate with a toothed aeotor 
carried by the hand-lever B. When the lever O rises (on the 
pre-determined pressure being reached), it allows the pawl to 
lock the hand-lever against further movement in the direction 
of apidying the load. 

In order to enable the pre-determined pte s ouio to be main- 
tained for any kngth of time, a second pawl L is mounted cm 
the frame of the machine, and is so operated by the stop H 
that it engages and locks a toothed sector of the hand-fever 
against rotation in the direction of refeasing the load. 

For steeb and metals of similar hardness, a ball of 10 mm. 
diameter, and a load of 3,000 kilograms maintained for 
fifteen seconds are used. For softer metals, the 10 mm. ball 
is used in oonjuncticm with a load of 500 kilograms main- 
tained for thirty seconds. 
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Lxx RxvBBSB Tbstiko Maghiki 

This maohine is designed to carry out aoourate bend testa, 
on all classes of wire, metal strips and sheet. The machine 
consists of an oval base plate which can conveniently be fixed 
to any kind of bench. Mounted on the base plate is a platform, 
which is rotated around a central pin by means of a handle. 
The platform carries, immediately over the pivot, a die box, 
into which dies, with comers of varying radii, can easily be fitted. 
The other dimensions of the dies are such as allow all of them 
to fit the same box. 

The specimen to be tested is held by a vice at each end, one 
vice being fixed to the base plate, wldlst the other is attached 
to the rotating platform. The conspicuous advantage of this 
type of maohine is that, in virtue of the test piece being fixed 
by the two vices, it is bound to follow the profile of the die which 
carries the comer of the specified radius round which the steel 
is to be bent, thus avoiding the possibility of the strip kinking 
over a sharper radius than is intended (see Figs. 116 and 116). 
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Thb Atoheblbt Bind Tssmro Uaghivb 

This instnxment oonsistB of two links, A and Al (Kg. 117), 
whioh ai6 hinged together, by means of two tubular rivets with 
a central hole into whioh fits the pin F. This pin is shown 
separately at H. Into these links are fitted two wedge-headed 
levers B and Bl, whioh can be adjusted, in the directions of 
their length, by means of the milled nuts E and El engaging 
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the threaded portions D and Dl. A number of pins are supplied 
with the machine, the diameters of the central portions varying 
from 0'08 inch to 0-36 inch. The top and bottom porticms 
of each pin are of such size as to fit easily into the two tubular 
rivets referred to above. 

In order to carry out a test, the two levers B and Bl are 
rotated as close to each other as they will go, which brings the 
two wedge-shaped heads close together. The strip O, of the 

394 
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material to be tested, is placed between the pin and the heads, 
the latter being adjusted by means of the milled nnts E and El, 
so that they exactly engage the strip idthont bending it (see 
Fig. 118). The two levers are then rotated through an angle 
of approximately 200 degrees, bending the strip romid the 
central pin. This process is repeated, using pins of successively 
smaller diameters, and similar strips mitil the strip just cracks. 
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The ductility of the metal is expressed, as the ratio of the 
radius of the pin at which the strip cracked to the thickness 
of the strip. 

For carrying out a reverse bend test, extra jaws are attached 
to the wedgcHshaped heads (Fig. 119). Jaws having noses of 
varying radii can be attached to the wedge-shaped head X, 
which is so adjusted that the nose of the radiused jaw is at 
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the central point of the axis of rotation. The strip is then 
fixed in the jaws and the levers bent backwards and forwards, 
through an arc of 180 degrees, until fracture of the strip occurs, 
the number of bends endured being regarded as a measure of 
the ductiUty of the material. For steel, a radius of from three 
to five times the thickness of the strip is suitable, according 
to the tensile strength of the steel. 
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temperature, 69 
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Upton Lewis, 101 

Valuable mechanical pbopbbties of steels, 138 

Vanadium, 191 

viscositt of soud solutions, 167 

Volume changes, in heat treatment, 74 . 

normal, 74 

stress due to, 75 

critical, 76 

stress due to, 77 

effect of mass on, 79 

in tempering, 80 

in case-hardening steels, 256 
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WSAX CX>BB8 IN 0A8X-HABOXKXD PABT8, 253 
WdHLXB TXST, 102 
W6HLXB KAGHINB, 103 

TiSLD-POiNT, definition, 116 

di£Bcnlties of determining, 117 

TOITKO'S MODULUS, 297 

at high temperatures, 298 
Zones of wxakkxss in ingots, 23 



—Etched Cross Section of Ihoot 
1 Outer Layer or Chilled 
Stsbl, also Columnar Crystals. 



-Etched Secttos or Inoot showino Colcmnab 
AND Fbee Crystals. 



Fio. 4a. — Etched Cboss Section or Inqot sbowimo 
DiTFEHEMT Proportion or Coi.uhnab and Fbxk 
Crystals . 



Fio, 4n. — Etched Half-Section of Ingot show. 
iNo Different Propobtiok or COLttMNAR 
AND Fbbb Crystals, 



o. S. — Cross Section op Ingot Cast Hot ant 
iNo CoLTTMNAK Crystals Extekdimo rsou i 
Outside to tbe Axis of the Imqot. 



Fio. 6. — Section of Inoot show- 
iNo Existence of Bottom 
Pyramid, 



Fio. 7. — Etched Section of a Fio. 6. — Extxbkai, Aftsa&ance op 
Single Steel Cbystai. show- StNOLB Steel Crystal. 

iNO Dendbitio Fokhation. 



1 



I 



1^ 



Fig. 10. — Etched Section op Imoot bhowino Comtbaction 
Cavities Ujoh in Non-Metallic iMPuniTiEa, Lying 
Symuetbically Abound the Axia of an Ingot. 



Fio. 12. — Et<hed Section or Foroijjo in which the 
Cbystallik 

OBLITERATf 



Fio, 13. — Etched Section of a Foroino ik which the 
Cbystalune STRUCTrfiE or the Ingot hai beek 

EKTIBELY RePLACEI> BV A FlBROUH STRCCTUKE, 



Fio. 16. — Etched Section of Crankshaft in which thr Ftbres 
OF THE Steel in all Parts are Parallel to the Axim op 



Fig. ITa. — Trak^verse Skctton or Stzbl Bar sbowiho Roaks. 



Fic. 1!>,— Skctios ( 



I 



i 



Fig. 2S. — HiCROSEOTioK showimo Pzakutc, x BOO Dus. 



Fia. i9. — MlCKOSTBUCTUBE or A NORHAUaKD 
STBKL COMTAIMINQ 0-30 PER CbNT. OT 

Carbon, x 100 Dias. 



Fio. 3S. — HicROBTKucTURK oT Otebhxatkd Casbon 
Stekl Cooled Faibly Rapidly). 



Fio. 37. — MicBosTBUCTTiEE OF Annealed Steel. 



Fia. 38. — Etched Cros!) Sections or DirfiutENT Sized Baiui of 
Carbon Steel Hardrmed erom the bahe Tehperatdbs^ 
8BOWINO THE Mass E»eect in UAJtDENiNa. 



Fia. 44. — IzoD lupACT Testimo Machinx. 



Fia. 46. — Charpv Pendulum Iufact Testing Machine. 



1 



Fia. 72.— Defective: Foroino hade riom Appaxxhtly 
Sound Steel whii-h actually had S imp ace 
DETEcra (see 1x>noitudinal Crack at Bottom 
OF Channel Section). 



Fia. 76.~C'oMpLBTE Etched Cross Sectiok of a Bak ot Case- 
Hardrnei) Steel, x 8 Dias. 
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Fig. 81. — ^Mioboseotion showing Cracks Follow- 
ing Free Carbide in the Case or a Case* 
Hardened Part. 



Fia. 82 — MiCKOBTBDCTURK OF THE Cask or a 
Case -Hardened Past apter Carhubisikq 
amd bbfobe refining, x .60 dias, 



FlO. 84. — MlCROSTRUCTUEE OF THE CaSE 

or A Casb-Haedbned Part, showinq 
Fbee Iron Carbide. 



Fio. 89, — MiCBOSKcnON showing the Etteot 
or Cold Wobk upon the Caobxds im a 
Steel, x 400 Due. 



Fig. 90. — MidtOBTRUCTtmE or Cold Wobexu 
Strxlaiteb Be-heatino to S40°C.,bhow- 
iNO rKE Sputtinq up of the Fehkitx 
Gbains, X 400 Dta9. 



Fic. 91.^ — MicROSTBtTcruBZ or Cold Wobkxd 
Steel aftes Re-heatimo so 680° C„ 

Rz-CBYSTAIXISATIOK OF FERBITZ. 



i^O. 92. — MiCROSTECCTDRE OF COLD WoRKKl 

Steel after Norhausimo, x 100 Dias. 



FlO. 83. — MlCROSTBOCTUBS OF COLD WORSKD 
StEKL " GlOBCIjIBISED " AT 660° C, X 

600 DiAS. 



h'tV 95.— LONCITUDINAL AND TRANSVERSE SECTinXS OF 

Bab of Cold W'nRi^F.D Stkbl which has Frac- 
tured Bv CrppiNG. 



Fig. 96.— Photomichogbaph of Strcctubb of- 
Steel containing 1  10 fkr Cent, of 
Carboh. Normalised, x 500 Dus. 



Fig. 97. — Micbohtructvrb or Steel shown 
ro Fig. 96 after Qoekching fbo» 
760° C. X 600 DiA9. 



Fia, 98, — MiCEOSTRucTURE of Hiob Speed- 
Steel Cooled in Air from 1000" C, 

X 500 DlA"!. 



Fro. 89, — MiCROaTRUCTDRK OF SXEKt SHOWTT 

IN Fio. 98, Cooled in Atb fbou 1,260° C, 
X fiOO DiAS. 



Fig. 100, — Etched Section i 



FiQ. 102. — SxonoH 07 Stxbl TrntouoH a Crack, 
Pbosucss DDXiKa Heat Tkeatxxnt, and 
Stahttmo at thx Base ot a Foboimq Lap. 



Fio. 110. — Swedish Brinell Maghinx. 



Vio. 116. — LsE Rbyioisx Bend Testino Maohinb 
SHOWING Position or Sfkcihbm afteb BxMDiMa 
BsaouoH 90°. 




, Habdmbss Macbidk. 



THE RECONSTRUCTIVE 
TECHNICAL SERIES 



A new series of teohnical works, planned and edited by 
the well-known pbysioist and technioian, Mr. G. W. de 
Tunzelman, is now in course of publication, under the 
general tide of the Becofiairuetive Technical Series. 

In the Becanatrudive Technical Series the Editor's aim is 
to diffuse the new knowledge and enlarged technical skill 
gained during recent years — to a great extent under stress 
of the war — and so make it available for the practitioner of 
to-day, as a means towards greater all-round efficiency and 
increased competitive power in the world's markets. 

The volumes of the Beconstruciive Technical Series wiU 
be occupied with theory also so far as an understanding of 
theory is necessary to practical mastery of the subject and 
the processes dealt with. But, though primarily intended 
for the practitioner, each volume will appeal powerfully to 
the student, as providing that element of actuality which 
the purely scientific investigator, working, so to speaks in 
vacuo, not infrequentiy lacks. 

Each volume is designed to serve a particular industry 
or vocation, and the methods of treatment adopted by Dr. 
Aitchison in Engineering Steels may be taken to be normative 
of the new series as a whole. 

It should be unnecessary to add that the writers engaged 
for the Series are only such writers as the shrawdest and 
most informative judgment would be likely to select. 

Other volumes will follow in quick succession. 
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■V UmVOI MtOTHIM^ UmTBD 

HOVTBML ^VOKIHD AMD bOHDOH 



D.Van nostrand company 



are prepared to supply, either from 

their complete stock or at 

short notice. 

Any Technical or 

Scientific Book 

In addition to publishing a very large 
and varied number of Scientific and 
Engineering Books^ D. Van Nostrand 
Company have on hand the largest 
assortment in the United States of such 
books issued by American and foreign 
publishers. 



All inquiries are cheerfully and care- 
fully answered and complete catalogs 
sent free on request. 



8 Warren Street 



New York 




UX HAXSNSgS Machdik. 



